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PREFACE. 



Writers of history am not, as a rule, very conceited persons, jet one 
often finds the writer of a school history, one of tbe hardest forme of his- 
torical work, claiming beforehand complete success In bis undertaking. 
For my own part, I am inclined rather to crave indulgence on the score 
of the difficulties that beset my enterprise. To be accurate in all specific 
statements, to select the really Important facts out of a great number, 
to weave them into a story that young people will And interesting, to 
make the story neither too long nor too short, and to tell it in a style 
sailed to children at the beginning of their teens — this has not been to 
me a simple and easy task. The scantiness of the material relating to 
certain periods, the undigested state of the material relating to other 
periods, the lack of formal histories with which to compare my own, 
were difficulties in my way. Other difficulties will occur to any one 
familiar with my subject. 

It I have in any measure surmounted these obstacles, much of the 
credit must go, along with my sincere thanks, to those who have helped 
me. Albert S. Gatschet, master of the languages and history of the 
Southern tribes of Indians, has carefully examined and criticised for 
roe the introductory matter on the Indians of Alabama, which is further 
enriched with his map. Professor W. S. Wyman has been so prodigally 
generous of his gleanings in that and other fields of Alabama history that 
I can hardly make with him the quarrel I meant to mako for the Inveter- 
ate modesty that keeps him from writing more himself. Hon. Hilary 
A. Herbert has aided me very materially in the treatment of later peri- 
ods. Others who have helped with. suggestions and criticisms are Judge 
Robert C. Brickell and Judge Thomas N. MoClellan, former Governor 
Thomas Q. Jones, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Sir. Chappell Corey, lion. Robert 
P. McDavid, and General Marcus A. Wright, 

Professor Eugene A. Smith's admirable geological and physiographioal 
study of Alabama in the Appendix speaks for itself. Mr. Peter J. 
Hamilton, besides the debt under which he placed me by the timely 
publication of his " Colonial Mobile," a work altogether creditable to 
tbe city which is its central subject, baa rendered more direct and 
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specific kindnesses. Mr. Owens's " Bibliography H is, of course, invalu- 
able. Professor J. II. Phillips, of Birmingham, and President James 
K. Powers, of the State University, hare exerted themselves in my behalf. 
My good friends, Thomas II. Clark, of the Congressional Library, and 
Francis G. Caffey, of Montgomery, have placed at my disposal the re- 
sults of their own studies. Other personal friend**— among them two 
young Harvard men, Mr. Clarence R. Wilson, of Washington, and Mr. 
Edward Harding, of New York — have helped in various ways. 

Mr. C. L. Patton, of the University Publishing Company, editor of the 
series, and himself at one time a resident of Alabama, has given me the 
full benefit of his experience in the making of school histories. lie is 
responsible for the maps and illustrations. 

Much as these gentlemen have contributed to give the book whatever 
merit it may have, none of them can bo held responsible for any demerits 
and mistakes which may be charged against it. 

Writing of my own people, I escaped the temptation to set down 
aught in malice. I have striven against the temptation to extenuate, 
for I have written also as an American, ardently attached to my whole 
country, and determined from the first that no word of mine should ever 
weaken in any child's mind that devotion to the groat Republic which in 
me is grown into a passion. Yet I have not thought it right or necessary 
to abate one jot of that reverence for the great captains of u long.lost 
cause, that love and respect for its devoted private soldiers, which I 
learned in my own childhood, when, with boys and girls like those who 
will perhaps read these pages, I marched on Memorial Day to lay flowers 
on Confederate graves. 

Yet I also wish that children who study the book may be encouraged 
to have their own opinions about the course our fathers took at different 
times. Writing the text, I have felt it necessary to withhold t ho criti- 
cism or praise their acts suggested. Looking over the story onco more, 
and writing now from the outside of it, I feel like saying at least this : 
These fathers of ours came of a strong race, and they lived under con- 
ditions peculiarly trying to strong men. They made mistakes, no doubt, 
for they were only human. Yet I rise from the study of them and the 
State they builded with increased pride in the heritage of political ideas 
and social usages, of honesty, of manhood, of strength of body and 
cleanness of mind, which they got from their fathers and left in turn 
to us. 

W. 0. B. 

1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE INDIANS OP ALABAMA. 

The Indians found in Alabama by tho earliest European explorer* were 
not unlike those of later times. They were of a reddish or oinuamon- 
brou-n complexion. The men were for the most part athletic and well 
proportioned, and many of the women were handsome. Both sexes wore 
mantlet made of the Inner bark of trees and of a specie* of flax, and they 
adorned themselves with ornaments of shells and pearls, sometimes ar- 
ranppil in tho form of bracelets. Many wore moccasins which were made 
of dressed deerskin. They usually painted their faces and bodies; some 
punctured themselves with needles of bone, and then rubbed in a sort of 
indelible ink. They dressed their heads with feathers of eagles and other 
birds. 

The bow was the most formidable of their weapons. The string was 
of deer's sinews, and the arrows were made of hardened cane with heads 
of hard wood, fish-bone, or flint. There are probably few boys in Ala- 
bama, outside the cities, who have not seen an Indian arrow-head. Shields 
were made of wood, split canes, or hides. There were wooden spears, 
with points of flint or fish-bone, and war clubs, both oral and edged. 
Ho* well the natives could use such weapons, even the armored Spaniard* 
were made to feel. 

In (heir social customs tho early Indians did not differ much from their 
successors and descendants two centuries later. They drank a sort of tea 
known to the colonists as tho "black drink." Feasts, bow shooting, ball- 
playing, and dancing were among their amusements. Their houses and 
towns, though rude, were apparently somewhat better than those of the 
Indian* of more recent years. It seems to have been a common practice 
to build the houses of the chiefs on mound* of considerable height. Tn 
Mauvila the houses fronted on a large public square, and the town was 
encompassed by a high wall, built of tree trunks, plastered with mud. 
Generally each family possessed a winter house, daubed inside and out- 
side with clay, and another, more open, for the summer. 
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Besides the building of house* ami the making; 
of weapons, canon, and clothing, the principal 
industries were hunting, fishing, and a simpl* 
fimn of agriculture. The fertile noil made quick 
return*. Peas, beans. squashes, pumpkin*, and 
com were grown. Persimmons were made into 
cakes. Corn was [minded In mortars. In dig- 
ging they used rude hoes made of fish-bones or 
wood. The planting waa dona chiefly by women. 

The ann vm an object of worship, and the moon 
ami certain stars were regarded with great rrver- 
•nce. In several place* temples were fount, filled 
with the bones of Ihc dead. Tlie religions cere- 
monies wen curious and fantastic. 

But for our purposes it will be bent to study the 
Indians of Alabama, not at this early time, lint 
some two hundred years later, when while men 
had heguu'to make settlement* among them. For 
Hit* later period we have source* of InfoniiiiKon 
more vnrinu* and far more I rust worthy limn the 
iinrmtircs of th* Spani-h expedition. At this out- 
set, however, we are confronted with the ipicstion 
whether the same rare which Pc Solo found were 
Mill inhabiting the land* along the Alabama River 
in the eighteenth century. The two answers to 
this ijitest ion ran lie eonsidercd more intelligently 
when wo have taken a view of the riiriou* Iriliesas 
they existed at the later perils!. 

The Indians who from the time of the first Kiim- 
penn settlements played a part in the history of the 
lands embraced in the present limits of Alabama 
may be treated as Iwlonging to four gcogniphicnl 
groups. These were the Chcnikees, Ihc Chicka- 
saw*, the Choctaw*, and the Creeks. Itonghly 
speaking, these four divisions cnrres]>oiid to tho 
four corner* of the Slate. Tho Cherokee*, whoso 
principal seats were in northern Georgia, eastern 
Tennessee, and the western parts of tho two Cnro- 
linaa, occupied only the northeastern corner of 
Alabama. The extreme northwestern corner waa 
occupied by tho Chickasaw*, who also possessed 
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the northern portion of what is now Mississippi. The iiild.1l.- and 
Boullicni parts of Mississippi and Ibo western and southwestern jnrU of 
Alabama belonged to Hie Chnctawa. The Creeks held the eastern half of 




the State, south of the Cherokee country, and llwir domains extended 
into Gcorgin. 

It is impossible, however, (O fix with aocuraey the boundaries of these 
four " nations." Only the Creeks had their principal seats in Alabama, 
and they occupied a larger share of its territory than any of the others. 
The region south of the Tallapoosa and between the Alabama and tha 
CT/jtUnhoochoe wmm waste hunting ground. 
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THE CltEXOKSKa. 

Tsalagi is the correct form of the Indian name of the Cherokee*. They 
had no kinship with the other Indians of Alabama, and spoke a different 
language. Tbey were, howerer, brought into frequent contact with the 
Creeks, whose territory Joined the lands of the Cherokees on the south 
from the Savannah River to the Black Warrior. The Cherokee territory 
lay on both sides of the lofty mountains of the Appalachian system. 
The towns of the upper or " overhill " branch lay on the head waters of 
the Tennessee. The lower Cherokee settlements were on the head waters 
of the Georgia rivers and along the Coosa and Tennessee Rivers in north- 
eastern Alabama. Some of these towns were visited by De Soto; and 
there is no reason to doubt that the Cherokee Indians were inhabiting 
the region at that time. 

In the eighteenth century the " nation " became involved in war with 
the English settlers on the Atlantic coast, but ordinarily the Cherokees 
were friendly to the English. The English traders visited their towns, 
and through them made journeys to the Indian settlements in Alabama. 

The Cherokee warriors arc described as fine specimens of manhood, sur- 
passing most Indian races in height. In color they were, according to a 
traveller who visited them in 1778, somewhat lighter than the Creeks. 
They hail a custom of slitting and stretching their ears by a process that 
must have been extremely painful ; and they shaved off all the hair of 
their heads except a small patch at the back. Their hands and feet were 
small. Some of the women, we are told, were very attractive in appear- 
ance. 

The Cherokees were extremely fond of dancing and of ball-playing. 
Tbeir burial rites were peculiar. When it was apparent that a sick man 
could not recover, they prepared his grave, anoint oil his hair, and painted 
his face; and when he-died they buried the body immediately. His guns, 
bows, and household utensils were buried with him. Sometimes a heap 
of stones was raised to commemorate one who had died away from home 
and whose bones could not be recovered. Each passer-by added a stone 
to the pile. 

The Cherokees were a warlike race and they frequently made incursions 
upon neighboring tribes. Honor and praise were always given to the 
ralorous, and high social station was gained by great achievements in war. 
In most of their customs, however, tho Cherokees resembled their neigh- 
bors the Creeks, who will bo described at greater length. 
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Passing from tin Chcrokcos, wo may say of llio remaining Indians of 
Alubamu that villi the exception of 11 few 1 lilies, which will bo mentioned, 
they hod one bond of connection. The. great bulk of them belonged to 
a certain group of tribes, called the Mankoki or Muscogee family. 
Tiio basis of this grouping la kinship of languages or dialects. In other 
respects the Indians of Alabama showed considerable diversity. The 
Clioclaws and Creeks were unlike in appearance and were frequently at 
war with each other. Hut (here was an affinity of (ho several dialects, 
which may lie illustrated by considering the forms a particular word as- 
sumes hi each. For example, the word for chief in Choctaw is mingo ; 
in Chickasaw, minko; in Creek, miko; in .Alabama, mike; in Coosawda, . 
mill. 

But the Muscogee tribes were not confined to Alabama. They held a 
commanding ]nisition In the Gulf Stales, extending from Florida and 
eastern Georgia to the Mississippi River and beyond it, The most im- 
portant tribes, however, were represented in Alabama. The name Mas- 
koki itself means an individual of the Creek nation, the most powerful 
tribe of the entire group. The, plural form of the name is Maskokalgi, 
and the word is usually written Muscogulgce by English writers. For the 
purpose of clearness, scientists call the Muscngees proper Crteks, and 
give the name Maskoki to the whole language- family to which the Creeks 
belong. 

The tribes of the Muscogee group were characterized by fine qualities 
of body and mind, and played a great part in Indian history. In their 
wars with the whiles they were formidable antagonists, but, like other 
Indian tribes, they never firmly combined against the. foreign foe. 

The best fighters of all llio tribe* were the Chickosows. Their reputa- 
tion for bravery was maintained in many war*. When the Spanish ex- 
plorer Do Soto was in their country they attacked his camp at midnight, 
terrified his army, destroyed his baggage, and burned the town in which 
he was quartered. Two hundred years l-lcr the French forcd no better 
at their hands. In their contests with the neighboring Indian tribes 
they were usually rictorious. The Choctaws, the Cherokces. and even the 
powerful Creeks had reason to respect their prowess. They went on 
many warlike expeditions to the north and west, and their hunting 
grounds extended as far northward as the Ohio. 

Tbcy excelled also in tho chase. So expert were they in tracking that 
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they could follow the traces of a fleeing enemy at a gallop. The wanton 
were not fond of agriculture. Thin wan left to the women. The men 
preferred to win a livelihood by plundering enemies or pursuing game. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the Chickasaw Indians 
lived in the rolling prairie country of which the county of Pontotoc, 
Mississippi, is about the centre. Their houses were arranged in four 
towns or groups of towns. The whole number of their warriors or " gun 
men" was but a few hundred, though the stories of their exploits in 
earlier times would lead us to believe they had been much more numer- 
ous. There is some evidence that at one time they had a colony on the 
Savannah River, opposite Augusta, Ga., but it was short-lived. One 
fragment of the tribe was reduced by the Creeks, with whom they have 
since lived. 

Both in language and in customs the Chickasaws and the Choctaws 
were much alike. It is practically true to say that they spoke the same 
tongue. Together they constituted the western half of the Muscogee 
family. 

Next to the Creeks, the Choctaws were the most important of all the 
Indian peoples who appear in tho early history of Alabama. The first 
permanent settlements of Europeans were made on lands subject to them ; 
and throughout the whole course of their dealings with tho Europeans 
they proved themselves the white man's friends. 

The limits of the Choctaw country for any particular period cannot 
be stated with certainty. It was bounded on tho south by the Gulf; 
on the west it extended to the Mississippi, and emigration beyond that 
river began with this tribe somewhat earlier than with their neighbors. 
On the north were the Chickasaws. Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century the ridge separating the waters of the Tombigbce from those of 
the Alabama was tho usual boundary between the Choctaws and (ho 
Creeks, whose lands lay to the eastward. 

Chn'hta, the Indian name designating an individual of tho Choctaw 
trilic, is by some supposed to be the Indian way of pronouncing u Span- 
ish wonl meaning flat. The Spaniards called the Indians of southern 
Xfi*sissip)»i and southern Alabama Chains Cabe$n** meaning Flat /leads, 
or simply Chatas. Tho French called them Titea- Flat 'tes, meaning the 
ftaine thing. The name is duo to their custom of flattening the heads of 
their male infants. The common English form of tho name is Choctaw. 

Their flattened heads were not tho only physical marks by which tho 
Choctaws were distinguished. They were generally darker than tho 
Creeks. This, however, has been attributed to tho smoke of their light 
wood fires, and to their uncleanly habits. They were not fond of water; 
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i as a rule, thoy could not swim. In other respects, however, the Choc- 
taws living iiwhj from tlio const are described as generally resembling 
the .Muscogee tribes. The southern or coMt Choctaw* are said to have 
been laxy and cowardly. 

In their customs the Choctaws were mora domestic and thrifty than 
the Crocks, and they were further advanced in the art of tilling the anil. 
'J'hcy were not In tlio habit of making long expeditions outside their 
own country, but fought bravely when It wait necessary to resist inva- 
sion. Tho men wore not too proud to help the women work. They won 
hospitable, cheerful, witty, and cunning, and they excelled in oratory. 
In general, it may bo said that they exhibited loss of enrage wildnoa* and 
better industrial qualities than cither tlio Chickasaws or tho Creeks. 
Among their greatest faults were gambling, intern |icranco, and tho habit 
of begging. Among their virtues should bo mentioned so much of 
mercy as led them to kill their prisoners at once Instead of torturing 
them for hours. 

Besides ball-playing, Ihcy were very fond of n gamo called chunke. 
It in played on an alley two hun- 
dred feet long, with a hard clay 
surface. Down this alley one of 
the players would hurl a stone, 
shaped like a grindstone, two 
spans round and two inches 
thick at the edge. Another cast 
a pole at tho running stone. If 
ho succeeded in striking it, he 
counted one. The first player 
throw his pole at the pole thrown 
by the second, and scored one if 
he could strike it and divert it 
from its aim. It neither suc- 
ceeded, there was no score. The 
game was eleven points. 

Of nil tho customs of tho Choc- 
taws their funeral rites were the 
most remarkable. Like other In- 
dians, they collected and cleaned 
the bones of the dead. But tho 
details of this ceremony among 
the Choctaws were so horrible that it b unpleasant to read of them. In 
other respects, also, they were accustomed to violate rules which among 
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civilized people are prescribed by decency. Their religious ideas were 
not clearly defined. They lived close to white settlements for many 
yean, yet the Christian missionaries were not able to make much 
piugiess among them. That they were capable of faith, however, is 
erident from the implicit obedience they paid to their " medicine men." 
When one of these pronounced a sick person incurable, the kinsmen 
usually strangled the patient at once. 

In the southern part of the Choctaw country there were several tribes, 
mostly of Choctaw origin, but having different names. One of them was 
the Biloxi (in Choctaw JTiuksi), who were settled in the neighborhood of 
the present town of that name on the Mississippi Sound. Another was the 
Mobilians, who were probably descendants of the people who inhabited 
Mauvila in De 8oto's day. In 1708 the surviving Indians of this tribe 
were settled on Mobile Bay, to which they gave their name. A third was 
the Tohome, Thomes, or Thoraex tribe, whoso settlement was about 
twenty miles from the site of Mobile. Other tribes lay further west. 

The Tensawor Taensa Indians, who in early colonial times were estab- 
lished by the French on Mobile Day, were not related to the Choctaws. 
They did not belong to the Muscogee family of tribes. They fled^ from 
their original habitations, in the present county of Tensas, in Louisiana, 
on account of a disastrous war with the Chickasaws. Apparently they 
occupied first the western and then the eastern side of the bay, and from 
them the Tensaw River gets its name. 

III. , 

TUB CREEKS AND TUEIR CONFEDERATES. 

Of all the Alabama Indians the Creeks arc the most important. No 
other Indian race has played a more interesting part in American 
history. But when wc speak of the Creeks it is necessary to keep in 
mind both the Creeks themselves — the Muscogccs proper — and certain 
other tribes which inhabited portions of the Creek country and helped to 
make up what was called the Creek Confederacy. 

The name Muscogee (Maskoki) is not satisfactorily explained. The Creeks 
themselves cannot explain it from their own language. A good theory is 
that it was first applied to them by other tribes. The Cherokee name for 
a Creek Indian is Agusa. The English name Creeks doubtless arose from 
the large number of small streams which the traders found in the Creek 
country. The principal seats of these Indians were on the rivers Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, and Chattahoochee. They had towns also on the River YUx&, 
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in Georgia. The dweller* on the Coosa and Tallapoosa wen called the 
Upper Creeks; tlioso in the Chattahoochee country in southeastern Ala- 
bama nnd sou tli western Georgia were called Ilia Lower Creeks. Tliis lat- 
ter term was lield to include a part of the Sominoles also; (or many of 
the Sominoles ( "separatists " or " runaways") were of pure Creek stock 
and spoke the Crock language. The limits of tlic Creek country cannot 
bo Died exactly for any period. For tlio greater part of t lie eighteenth 
century, however, the "nation" may be considered as extending from 
near tho Tombigbcc River on the west, somewhat beyond the Flint River 
on the east; and from the Cherokee country to the neighborhood of the 
Gulf. 

What proportion of the inhabitants of this region were pure Crocks 
cannot bo stated authoritatively. We know that sonie of them were not. 
Some towns, it is said, were occupied by Indians who had given up their- 
own languages nnd customs, and adopted those of tho dominant race. 
Others, however, retained thoir own diulects, nnd of [horn it is possible to 
spenk wiih more assurance. Soinc or them sjwkc dialects belonging to 
tho Muscogee group; but several wcro probably bound to the Confederacy 
by political ties only. 

Tho Alabama Indians belonged to tho Muscogee stock, but their Ian- 
gunge differed from the Creek, and they did nut lavishly adopt I lie Creek 
customs. It is probable that llicy were closer akin to tho Choctaw* than 
to the Creeks. Tho name of the tribe is written in several ways: for 
example, Allibnmou, Alinami, Album on, Alabamons. What the name 
means is not known with certainty. Tho towns of tho Alabames were 
situated along the banks of the Alabama River, not far from the point 
where the Coosa nnd Tallapoosa mingle their waters to form Unit at ream. 
From one of these towns, Atagi, the county of Autauga gets its name, 

ThoKoassAti or Coosoda Indians lived on the northern side of the Ala- 
bama Itivcr, not far from the Alabama towns. They are represented as a 
separate trilte, bat their dialect, which can bo studied at the present time, 
differs but slightly from tho Alabama. In the country of the Lower 
Creeks lived tho Apatochi and Uilchiti tribes, whoso dialect) are Musco- 
gee, but not Creek. Other tribes of the Muscogee family, like the Scmi- 
nolcs, lived in Georgia and Florida, but have little to do with tho history 
of Alabama, since they did not belong to the Creek Confederacy. 

In the Chattahoochee region there were also settlements of Yuchi or 
Uchcc Indians. Though united with tho Creeks politically, their language 
and customs indicate that they were otherwise a separate and distinct 
people. They are not reckoned among tho Muscogee tribes at all. Their 
original settlement was probably on the lower Savannah River, and there 
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is reason to before that one of the tribes Do Soto found in that region 
was Uchee. Sonic of them removed to the Chattahoochee country about 
the year 1720. Hero the princqial Uchee town was established on tho 
west bank of the Chattahoochee. A traveller who saw it in 1773 says : 
"It is the largest, most compact, and best situated Indian town I ever 
saw.** Other Uchee settlements were on the Flint Kivor in Georgia. 

It is also believed that Indian tribes, not of tho Muscogee family, lived 
among the Upper Creeks. There are traces of a colony of Shawnees. 
Taskigi, in tho fork of tho Coosa ami Tal)a)>oosa Rivers, is said to have 
been a town of foreign origin, whoso fieoplc gave up their own language 
and customs for those of tho Creeks. A like account is given of Tuka- 
balchi, a town of much importance, as wo shall see. Wo shall see, too, 
that in historical times some Xachcz (Xaktcho) Indians, driven from their 
own country on the Mississippi, got a new home on the up|tcr Coosa 
Ilivcr. 

Coming now to tho genuine Creeks, we find that they were among the 
roost remarkable of all the Indians of North America. Less numerous 
and less industrious than the Choctaws, probably less striking in |iersonal 
appearance than the Cherokee*, and not quite as warlike as tho Chicka- 
saw*, they were yet of more importance in the history of the southern 
country than any of their neighbors. 

The Creek warrior was, as a ride, taller than the average white man, 
well formed, erect, and graceful. He was apt to lie proud and arrogant, 
ambitious of conquest, and fond of arms. Tho women were usually 
small, but many of them hail pleasant features and expressive eyes. 
Both sexes were fond of ornaments ami adorned themselves with trinkets 
of various sorts. Karri tigs were commonly worn, and tho heads of the 
warriors were often bedecked with feathers of the eagle ami other birds. 
Their clothing was rather scanty, but when the white traders came among 
them those Indians who could afford it bought gaily colored garments, 
which they wore in fantastic ways. They also painted their faces and 
arms, sometimes puncturing their skin with gar*s teeth and then rubbing 
in a dye made of the drippings of pine roots. 

It is not exactly true to say tliat they lived in tho woods. When not 
engaged in hunting or in war, their time was chiefly spent in their towns 
or villages. It is worth while for us to know what a Creek town was like. 

The houses were cabins of very rude construction, the chief materials 
being wood and clay. They were arranged in groups or clusters, and each 
group of houses was inhabited by a group of kin-folk, belonging to tho 
name clan orient. This fact is worth remembering, because blood rela- 
tionship was an all-important thing among tho Indians, and wo cannot 
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understand their life without some knowledge uf their ides about the 
family. When n child was born, it belonged tu Ilia clan or gens of its 
inullirr. When n young innu wished to marry, ho had to Inko ft wife 
from mini* gens U-*idcs his own. When n man wus kilkil in n qunrtvl, 
vengeance wan taken liy thu gens lo which. Iiu had belonged. Kftch gens 
had a name, usually that of an animal, ft plant, or homo oilier natural 
object. Thus wo licftr of the U'nr genu, the wolf gens, tho hickory nut 
gens, tho wind genii, B u<l tho like. Tho number of these dans in each 
town varied, ami the towns varied consklorably in sine, 

Kncli of tho towns hud ft public square, and in this respect differed 
from Hie smaller so l lie mauls, which may be culled rillagcs. Tlw square 
wan (iMudly enclosed by four houses or sheds, which opened u|"in it. 
Each of Ihcso houses was divided into llirec ci>iu|uirtiucnli> l and In each 
compartment wore three benches or platforms, covcrral with limiting, on 
which the head men and warriors of the tribe were accustomed to nil or 
lounge, and smoke. Tho right lo occupy certain seals in those public 
houses during ivrformancos was a mark of rank and standing. As l!ie 
shells were entirely ojicii on tho inner side, the «ecu|uints of the lienclics 
could see everything thai occurred in the square. 

Nenr llie square, or "great lioiiso"ns it was culled by some writers, 
was Ihe council liouso or '* hot house." This was shajieil like a cone or 
pyramid, having a |mlc in tho centre ami a sloping rot if uf bark ; on tlio 
inside, next the wall, was a circular scat. Tho public play-ground was 
also nenr the square. 

Tho head man of Iho town was (he chief, or miko. Koch town was ac- 
customed lo Inko its chief from a |<urticular family. When a miko diet!. 
1 his successor whs usually the next of kin on his mother** side, in most 
cases a nephew. This was in accordance with the Indian notion of the 
family, for tho father's kinsmen belonged lo a different gens. Tlio au- 
thority of the miko was by no means absolute: when an important ques- 
tion enme before a tribe, such as Iho question of pence or war, a council 
was held lo decide il. Great respect was given lo tho opinions of old 
men and those experienced In war anil in tho service of Die trilic. Coun- 
cils were held in tho square, or, if tho weather was cold, in Iho council 

Tho Creek men were rulhcr indolent. Their principal means for get- 
ting food were hunting and fishing. Agriculture was for tho most part 
left lo tho women. In tho small patches around tho towns simple crop*, 
easily raised, wore planted. Com was tho commonest article of food and 
was usually eaten in the form of grits. Tho women did all tho cooking 
and house work. They were treated with little respect or affection. 
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Nevertheless, they showed a dcg-likc fidelity to their husbands, who, 
when not engaged in war or in the chase, spent their time chiefly in 
loafing and smoking about the square, or iu playing such games as 
chunke and ball. 

The game of tall was an exciting one. Tho warriors of one town 
having challenged those of another, a day and place were appointed. 
Large crowds collected and wagers were made, for the Indians were great 
gamblers. War whoops and songs announced tho approach of the con- 
testants. Each player had two rackets or hurls, shaped like Indies or 
hoop nets, with handles of wood and netting of raw hide or the tendons 
of animals. In the centre of the field were fixed two poles, mid the ob- 
ject of each side was to hurl the bail between these poles in the direction 
of its own town. At the beginning the ball was thrown in the air, and 
then began the wildest and fiercest of scrambles. Hair was pulled, limbs 
were frequently broken, and sometimes lives lost. The spectators, fran- 
tic with excitement, made higher and higher licts, until in some cases 
they staked tho rcry clothes they wore. Tho women, running about 
with gourds of water, watched their chance to supply the players. The 
game was usually from twelve to twenty points, and tho struggle some- 
times lasted for hours. 

Dancing was another amusement which tested the endurance of tho 
Indians. The council house, where most of the dances were held, had 
no chimney. Yet a fire usually burned in the centre, and around this, 
in the«moky atmosphere and the fearful heat* tho young warriors and 
maidens would dance for hours without apparent inconvenience. 

IV. 

THEIR CEREMONIES. 

The Creeks, and indeed all the North American Indians, had a great 
many ceremonies. One Creek ceremony was particularly curious — tho 
annual busk, or pHskita. This was originally a fast ; it lasted eight days, 
and was held about the time tho crop of Indian corn matured. It marked 
the beginning of tho new year. Strange dances, frequent baths in cold 
water, and the kindling of a new firo were features of the celebrations. 
Great quantities of tho " black drink " were taken. This was brewed from 
the leaves of a plant— the Ilex Cassine, or yaupon, a species of holly still 
found in Alabama. The Indians were very fond of this drink. At tho 
end of the busk all crimes that had been committed, except murder, woro 
pardoned. 
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Funerals wore also occasions of much ceremony. The pin, tomahawk, 
and other articles belonging to the ilcwl warrior were buried with liiin. 

Hut Die longest of all the ceremonies was that through which the boys 
had to pass to become warriors. To be a warrior was to be, a member of 
a privileged class ; for lighting was the occupation bold in highest honor. 
The youth was for months subjected to 
a rigid discipline, taking physic, tast- 
ing, and living almost entirely alone. 
At the end of his initiation ho might 
go on the first military expedition that 
offered, and by souio luhl exploit ho 
could then win for himself n iiainc, or 
war title ; for until they became war- 
riors Creek boys hud only nick names, or the names of their mothers. 
From earliest childhood, however, they were trained to look forward lo 
battles and the Inking of scalps; they were hardened by exposure and by 
scraping their knees with gar's 1 colli, and they were taught to l>o cruel. 

I'ju-Ii town or trilio might make war when it chose. In fact, each 
warrior was at liberty to take tho field whenever an opportunity offered. 
This accounts for the frnpii'iicy of Indian wars, It is not known that 
more thnn half tho Creek Lowrut ever wont to war attliesaine time. When 
on the war-path the warriors were called Red Slick', because red was a 
symliol of warfare, r.nd sending a red slick was a method by which the 
chiefs s moucd their followers. 

The war chief or great warrior in each tribe was originally distinct from 
tho miko. whoso authority was not military. In later times, however, 
tho two offices kccm io have been combined. Tho great warrior marched 
at the head of his party; the others followed in single file, each stepping 
in tho footprints of his predecessor, and the last man obscuring the tracks 
so that an enemy might not know tho route taken. In camp all sat in a 
circle, nud after the signal for sleep had been given no man was allowed 
to stir. Tho attack Was made secretly, if possible. Tho war chief having 
given his followers war physic, they went into the light convinced that 
they had charmed rives, and they fought bravely. In tho earlier times 
bows, arrows, war clubs, and tomahawks were their weapons, but later 
they purchased muskets from the white traders. While on tho march 
they lived chiefly on {arched corn, and their ability to endure thirst and 
hunger was remarkable. When they won a battle they killed all the dis- 
tinguished warriors whom they captured, but they sometimes kept the 
young men and the women and children for ransom or for slavery. 
The bond which united the various towns of the so-called Confederacy 
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probably little more than a war alliance. A general council was 
held once a year at some important town, usually Tukabatchi, on the 
Tallapoosa, There was a chief of the whole "nation/' but his 
power depended mainly on the respect lie could inspire by his wisdom 
and courage. Treaties were sometimes made for all the tribes, but they 
were hard to enforce. Nevertheless, the fact that the towns of the Con* 
federacy did hare a sort of -tolitical connection, loose as it was, made 
them much more formidable than they would otherwise hare been. 



V. 



origin or tiik isnuH* or Alabama. 

We now return to the question of the origin of the Indian* of Alabama. 
IKil they always lire where the white men found them ? If not, whence 
came they, and when did they come to Alabama? There is, also, 

the further quest ion 
whether the |tcoplc 
Do Soto raw were 
the same tribe* 
which have just 
lieen described. 

For answers to 
these questions wo 
en n not go to any 
Imh»|(s or writings 
of the I n d inns 
themselves, since 
tliev had no written 
language. They 
ha<1 a practice of 
making rude draw, 
ings to express 
ideas and to toll aliout things that had occurred, such as the killing of 
a deer or of an enemy. Hut this art was not used for setting down their 
historv. Onlv two sources of in formation drc left to us — the traditions 
and legends recounted to earlv white settler* In* some of the Indians. 
and the curious mounds or earthworks found in Alabama hv I>e Soto, 
some of which have lieen investigated in later times. 

Mounds of earth, evident I v the work of human hands, are verv com- 

• * 

mon throughout the southern country, as they arc in other \wrVa ol 
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North America. In the Quit State* they hare been found Tarring con- 
siderably in height and liie. Trees, evidently very old, grow on soma 
of I hem, showing that they must bars been erected centuries ago. 
Usually they have been found to contain human hones, apeclmer* of 
pottery, arrow-heads, tomahawk*,' and the like. Some writers hare hold 
that the mounds were built by a race which inhabited the land before 
the red men came, 
but scientist* now 
generally Incline to 
the view that they 
are the work of the 
Indians. Specimens 
of the smaller 
mound* arc numer- 
ous ill the old fields 
along the rivers Ten- 
nessee, Coosa, Talla- 
poosa, Alabama, Ca- 
halm, Warrior, and 
Tnmbigbcc, but 
many luive been worn 
nu-ny by I lie plow, 
They were usually 

from five to ten feel high and from fifty t 
larger mound* have I wen found n 
near Carthago in Hale Coiiuly, and 

These mound* nrc interesting as [minting io Ihonnliqiiity nMho native, 
races, but they do not show us whence the Indians of Alabama came. 
For a long lime il was Iwlicvml that the tale* and legends of the Indians 
themselves might throw light on tho question. The Cracks had a plan 
otconitncuiornliug tribal events by slringsof bends, each bead by its shape 
having n partii-nliir significance. Krom these Iwnds, and from (he tales 
lold to curly settler* by old men, quite a body of curious lore has been 
got together concerning the history of these Indians before tho white 
men eamc among them. Lo CIcrc Mil fort, a Frenchman, lived among 
the Creeks during the Intter |iart of the eighteenth century and wa* for 
a while their war chief. From tho beads and the tales of tho Indian* 
he made a sort of history of the Creeks, which was for a time accepted 
as authentic. 

According to Milfort. the original home of the Creeks wa* in northern 
Mexico, mhi] they left that country when tho Spaniards, under Cortes, 
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o sixty feet in circumference. 

•nee in I jiiiiIci-iIhIc County, 
s other place*, 
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overthrew the ancient Mexican Empire. When De Soto was in Ala- 
bama they were wandering in the West, pursuing the Alabamas, with 
whom they were at war. Finally they followed the Alabamas to the 
country of the Coosa and Tallapoosa and there settled, conquering the 
tribes which were living in those regions in De Soto's time. Several ver- 
sions of this story of a migration from the west hare been taken down in 
the language of the Indians and preserved. 

For several reasons, however. Mil fort's account is not now credited by 
students of Indian history. The Creek legends are confused and full 
of miraculous stories. They are also in conflict with similar traditions 
among other tribes. The Alabamas, for example, had a notion that 
their trilie came out of the earth, somewhere between the Alabama and 
Cahata Rivers. Somo of the Choctaws likewise held that their ancestors 
came out of the earth at a mound called Nani Waya, in Winston County, 
Mississippi. 

There is very strong evidence, too, that the Creeks, tho Alabamas, the 
Choctaw?, and most of the other tribes we have mentioned were liv- 
ing in I>e Soto's time just where they were two hundred years Inter. Tho 
names of places mentioned by the chroniclers of Do Soto's expedition 
correspond to later names, and evidently belong to tho dialects of the 
Muscogee Indians. Ulltbahali, for example, is an Alabama word. Tus- 
kaloosa is made up of two Choctaw words, taska, warrior, and lusa, black. 
By such examples the students of Indian languages demonstrate pretty 
clearly that if the Creeks ever migrated from the west they did so long 
before De Soto's time. This sort of reasoning from names is one of the 
best means we have of getting at the truth concerning periods of which 
no histories exist. 

As far as we can see into the mysterious past, wo find tho lands now 
covered by the State of Alabama occupied by the Indian tribes whose 
peculiar manner of life we have been examining. We cannot positively 
declare that no other race ever inhabited these regions, but it seems un- 
likelv that anv ever did. The red men have left but few traces of their 
occupation — mounds fast yielding to the plow, arrow-heads scattered over 
the soil and on the bottoms of the streams, and sqrao sweet-sounding 
names of towns and rivers and hills, which white men have now adopted 
for themselves. 

How the Indians lost possession of their homes, and who the white 
men were that came and took their places — these are things which a 
history of Alabama should make clear. 
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In April, 1538, six hundred 
mon, armed ami equipped for a 
warlike expedition, embarked 
from the harbor of Sun Lunar 
in Spain. Jinny of them were 
nobles ; sonic woro knights clad 
in mail. Their lender was Her- 
nando do Soto, who had won 
wealth and fame in the conrjucst 
of Peru. The king of Spain had 
recently named him governor of 
Cuba uild commissioned him to 
conquer and occupy Florida. At that time Florida meant 
not merely the peninsula at the mouth of the Gulf, hut 
also unknown regions to the north and wost, 

Little hail been discovered of the mainland north of tho 
Mexican Gulf by the Spanish explorers who succeeded Colum- 
bus. Tlicy had passed along the shore, however, and it is 
almost certain that they had explored Mobile Bay. Do Soto, 
confident that greater riches would bo bis reward, was eager 
to find out what lands and peoples, what mines of gold and 
what wealthy cities, lay beyond the forest walls. 
la Cuba he completed bis preparations. May 12, 1530, 
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•with a fleet of nine vessels and a force largely increased, ho 
set sail for Florida. He landed on the west coast of the pen- 
insula, doubtless at Tampa Hay. 

The arms and equipments of his troops, fashioned accord- 
ing to the usages of European warfare, were cumbrous bur- 
dens for such a march. They hod helmets, breastplates, 
shields, coats of mail, swords, lances, rndo gnus called ar- 
quebuses, crossbows, iiml one piece of artillery. More than 




two hundred of the men were mounted cavaliers. Provisions, 
supposed to lie sntlii-icnt for two years, were brought along, 
mid there were swine, cuttle, and mules, Priests and monks, 
with their robes, holy relies, and sacramental bread and wine, 
were there, lient on spreading the Christian failli among the 
savages. To us the importance of this expedition lies in the 
fact that its path was across the territory of the present State 
of Alabama. With the exception, perhaps, of a member of 
a previous expedition under l'anfilo do Xarvaez, -these were 
probably the first Europeans who ever trod its soil. 
Dc Soto and his men mot with much ill fortune. ', \vuA, \V 
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cannot lie said tlmt their ill fortune was altogether unde- 
served. In their dealings with tlio Indian* they wcro 
haughty and cruel. All old chronicler, writing of Do 
•Soto, says: "This governor was very fond of tliis sport of 
killing Indians." In fact, throughout the history of the 
Spanish expeditions to North America, one finds little dis- 
play of justice, not to speak of kindness, to the Indians. 
Tho cruelties of Narvocz, who had been driven on the 
coast of Florida eleven years before De Soto came, had left 
tho Indians of tho peninsula in a revengeful mow). Thcro 
was, however, something to make up for the ill effect of 
Xurvoez's expedition. One of his followers, Ortiz, had been 
raptured by the Indians, and ho was found and freed by 
De Soto's men. Having lived among tho natives for eleven 
years, he was fitted to act as an interpreter, 

De Soto spent the winter in tho Florida peninsula. In 
March, hearing an Indian rumor about gold to the northward, 
he entered the territory of the present Georgia. Crossing sev- 
eral rivers, he came to the Savannah, and rested for some time 
at a town called Colitachiipii (Cutifachirjni), tho guest of an 
Indian "<|iiocn." Tlicnco he proceeded in a generally north- 
western direction, and in May he reached a town called 
fhiuha. supposed to have stood at the junction of the Oosta- 
uaiilu and Kiowa rivers — the site of the modern city of 
Home. Here he rested for a month, sending men to tho 
northward to louk for gold. The Indians in this region— 
doubtless Cherokee* — were fjuitc friendly. They gave Do 
Soto some pearls, but no gold mines were discovered, and 
he again took up his march to the westward, compelling the 
Indians, as was his custom, to furnish him with hearers for 
his baggage, lie proceeded along tho west bank of tho 
Coosa, and on July 3d entered the town of Costa. Hero 
ho stood on the soil of tho present Alabama and within tho 
limits of the present county of Cherokee ; nnd here, for tho 
first time, tho natives beheld horses and white-faced men. 
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The next long halt of the Spaniards was at a town called 
Coosa (Coca), within the limits of the present county of 
Talladega* where they remained for nearly a month. It was, 
we are told, the principal town of the whole region. Its chief 
received the strangers with great kindness, and urged Do 
Soto to establish a colony in the neighborhood. Hut the 
Spanish leader detained him as a hostage in order to extort 
slaves and provisions. The savages were indignant at this, 
and they fled to the woods to prepare for war. Many of 
them were captured and reduced to slavery. 

Leaving the Coosa, Do Soto now inarched in the direction 
of the Tallapoosa. Passing several small villages, he came to 
Ullelmhale (UllilNihali), probably on Hatchet Creek, a rudely 
fortified town, which made a show of resistance but soon 
fuibmitted. About the middle of September the great town 
of Tallasc (Tallisc) was reached. It was almost surrounded 
by a river, which must have been the Tallapoosa. Here, after 
some days, Do Soto received a visit from a young savage, tho 
son of a powcrf ul chief whose domains lay further west. The 
young man brought word that his father, Tuscaloosa (Taska- 
lusa. " Hlack Warrior M ) f awaited the Spanish captain about 
thirty miles below. Thither De Soto marched after a delay 
of twenty days, and found the chief, a man of gigantic stature, 
surrounded by greater pomp than the explorers had yet seen 
among the Indians. J Ic greeted the newcomers courteously 
but proudly. The meeting is supposed to have taken place 
below Line Creek, in the present county of Montgomery. 

Hiding side by side witli the gigantic chief, De Soto con- 
tinued his journey through tho region covered by tho present 
counties of Montgomery and Lowndes and southeastern Dal- 
las. Probably in upper Wilcox they came to a town called 
Piachc. situated on a large river — the Alabama. Thence 
they proceeded along the western bank of the river. Soon, 
however, De Soto began to suspect Tuscaloosa of hostility, 
and high words passed between the two. Taking Tu&caloo«& 
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with Mm, and accompanied by two hundred men, lie ad- 
vanced ahead of tiic main body to tho principal town of 
tlio chief, a place culled Mauvila (Mnviln, Manila, Maubila). 
Mimvilii whs a fortified place of considerable sine. It wus 
probably situated at Choctaw Illiiff, now in the county of 
Clarke, about twenty-five miles above the confluence of the 
Alabama and the 'I'ombiglico. 

Hero the chief asked that ho might no longer be required 
tu follow tho army. I>e Nolo, who had few men with him, 
hesitated, and Tuscaloosa walked proudly away and disap- 
peared in one of the houses, lie was invited to the governor's 
table, but ho declined, and warned tho messenger that the 
Spaniards had better leave. A spy had meantime informed 
tho governor that tho houses were filled with warriors who 
were meditating an attack. Secretly sending word to his 
men outside the town to make ready for a fight. IV Soto 
tried to conciliate tho chief with kindness, but was received 
witli scorn. One of tho savages becoming insolent, a Spaniard 
cut him down with his sword. 

A tcrriblo conflict ensued. Do Soto, at the head of his 
men, fought his way slowly out of tho town into the plain, 
whero most of tho horses were tied. Tho enslaved Indians 
accompanying tho expedition were freed by the enemy 
and took part in the fight against the Spaniards. The bag- 
gage was taken. The governor led his men against the 
savage masses, but was forced to retire, leaving a few Span- 
iards in one of the houses, and tho Indians sallied forth on 
tho plain. Occasionally strengthened by reinforcements 
from the main body of his troops, Do Soto kept up the fight 
with indomitable heroism. Tho Indians wore driven within 
the walls, and at length the hindmost of tho troops came up. 
Tho Spanish leader, wounded in tho thigh, fought standing in 
his stirrups. At nightfall, when tho battle had lasted nine 
hours, tho town was in rnins and the Spaniards had won * 
victory which was almost ruinous to themselves. 
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Protected though they wore with bucklers and coats of 
mail, they had lost twenty killed. One hundred and fifty 
were seriously wounded, and n number died. Some of the 
horses were killed, and nearly all the camp baggage was 
burned. The loss of the savages is variously stated ; probably 
several thousands were slain. The fate of Tuscaloosa himself 
is unknown. 

The wounded De Soto remained for some duys on the site 
of Mauvila. The 
news had cotno of 
the arrival of the 
fleet at a harbor 
called Achusce {or 
Chusec), supposed 
to 1k> either Pcn- 
wicolu or Mobile, 
and this was now 
confirmed by cap- 
tives. Tho gov- 
ernor began to 
plan a colony in 
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lie learned, how- 
ever, that some 
of the men were 
bent on quitting him and sailing hack to Spain, or to Peru. 
lie therefore determined to avoid the ships. Gloomy and 
morose, but still nourishing the hope of finding gold, he 
resolved to continue his watidcriugB. In the middle of 
November he turned to the north, and the soldiers unwill- 
ingly followed. Traversing tho region now covered by the 
counties of Clarke, Marengo, and Greene, ho reached a town 
called Cabusto, near the place where the town of Krio once 
stood, on the Black Warrior River. Hero u battle was 
fought with tho savages, and the passage of the river was 
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attended with another conflict. Five diiya after leaving tlio 
Black Warrior the expedition reached the Tombigbce, some- 
where within the limits of the county of Lowndes, in 
Mississippi. 

With Do Soto's Inter wanderings we have little to do. 
His expedition was a striking and curious historical inci- 
dent, but its results wore not of practical imiwrtancc. lie 
traversed regions destined to remain a wilderness for con- 
times after his death. Brave lighter as ho was, lie made no 
lasting conquests. Indefatigable in his pursuit of riches, ho 
left his followers stripped of their very clothing. The mouth 
of tho mighty river which he is supposed to haro discovered 
was probably already known to Spanish adventurers in the 
Gulf. He himself won only a grave bonoatli its waters. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who wu De SotoT What was tho object of his expedition ? What 
knowlodgo had tho K[iauiards at this time of tlio mainland alnvo llie 
Gulf ? What ides had the Spaniards as to tho extent of Florid* ? De- 
scribe De Soto's party. How did he treat the Indians? What results of 
Nuri-ncz'a expedition are mentioned ? Tell what you know of Do Soto's 
journey through Georgia. Trace on tho map his route through Alabama. 
What occurred at Coosa T Tell what you know of tho meeting with 
Tuscaloosa. Describo the battle of Mauvil*. What were tho conse- 
quences to the Spaniards ? What other incidents of the expedition are 
mentioned ? What was tho result of the expedition ? 



CHAPTER II. 



THE SETTLEMEXTS OP TOB FREXClt. 




It was, as we Imvc seen, the Span- 
iards who first explored the region now 
called Alabiima; but it was tin* French 
who made the first permanent scttlo- 
merit, on its soil, Hetwccn the two 
events thcro was an interval of more 
Until a century ami a half. During 
these years many changes had oc- 
curred in Europe ami in America. 
gN/-. ( The power of Spain, which was 

M We**ulMt^ near its height at tlie time of Do 
Soto's expedition, had vastly declined. 
France and England were Iietter clipped for conquests 
in the new world ; and both had been actively pursuing 
their interests in America. The French had established 
themselves in the present Canada; the English had gained 
possession of the fairer portions of the Atlantic const, between 
the French on the north and the Spanish in Florida. 

For more than fifty year/ French fur trailers had been ad- 
vancing westward and southwest-ward along tho great lakes ; 
French priests had kept paco with tho traders. In KJ73 
Father Marquette, a Jesuit priest, and Jolict, a trader, led a 
party to tho Mississippi, which they descended for some dis- 
tance. The young and gifted Ln Salle took up the work, 
and in 108$ ho reached the Mississippi by way of the Illi- 
nois River, and descended the groat stream to its mouth. 
Hero he took possession in tho name of tho king of Franco, 
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', Louis XIV., in whoso honor the region was called Louisiana. 

■ Leaving his companion and lieutenant, Henri do Tonty 

i (Touti), in command of a fort in the Illinois country, La 
Salle returned to Franco to report his discoveries and got 

| men and stores for a colony on the Gulf. 

Louis XIV., called the Great, a stately and proud mon- 
arch, approved his plans. Ships and men wore provided, 
and La Salle sailed for the Gulf. But ho failed to find the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Instead, lie landed on what is 
now the coast of Texas. Misfortune overtook htm. His 
men proved treacherous, and finally he was assassinated by 
one of them. War between England and Franco prevented 
any further attempt to establish a colony on the Mississippi 
nntil aftor the Treaty of Ryswick (signed in 1U07). 

At that timo a naval officer named Pierre Lc Moyuc, Sieur 
d'Iborville, who had acquired some reputation in America, 
whs in Franco. Ho was a member of a Canadian family 
highly distinguished in the king's service. To him was 
given tlio task of settling Louisiana, and ho sailed with two 
frigates and two smaller vessels in the autumn of 1008. His 
younger brother, Jean Buptisto Lo Moyne, Sieur do Bien- 
ville, accompanied him, and there were two hundred colo- 
nists in the expedition. Stopping for a while at St. Domingo, 
where ho was joined by a warship, Iberville entered the 
(iulf in January, 1090. In the harbor of Pousocoht he found 
two Spanish men-of-war, and learned that, a mouth before, 
Spaniards hod established themselves on the site of l'cnsa- 
cola. Passing to tlio westward, the French cost anchor oft* . 
an island now known as Dauphino Island. The date was. 
January 31, 1C00. The island and neighboring points were 
explored with care. 

Landing the colonists on Ship Island, Iberville, accom- 
panied by his brother Bienville, who was but eighteen 
years of ago, set out with thirty men in a boat to find the 
Miaeiaeippi. On the third day (March 2, 1690) he entered 
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its mouth. Ascending the river for sonic distance, lie found 
staffs of European fabric among tlic Indians, and afterwards 
a letter which Tonty had written to La Salle. These dis- 
coveries dispelled all doubt that the Mississippi had been 
found again. On the return to the ships, Iberville, with 




two canoes, passed through Lakes Maurcpus mid l\iuti*hnr- 
trnin. 

A fort was erected on the eastern shore of tlic Buy of Bilnxi, 
on the soil of the present Mississippi, and here tlic first set- 
tlement was made. M. de Sauvolc was placed in command, 
and young Bienville was made lieutenant. The settlement 
took its name, Biloxi, from n neigh boring tribe of Indi- 
ans. In May Iberville sailed for Franco with the two larger 
vessels. 

Sanvole and Bienville set about exploring the neigh- 
boring country and making friends with the lutti&M. \a 




ENGLISH TVItN." 



I their dealings with the natives the French, as a rule, did 
■ not follow the harsh methods of the Spaniards. The alli- 
ances they were able to form with the Indians at various 
: times during tho long struggle between France and England 
; in America boar witness to tho power of French politeness, 
i even among suvages. Bienville was zealous and success- 
I ful. On an expedition to Ponsaeolu for the' purpose of ob- 
serving the movements of the Spaniards, he traversed a ]turt 
of Alabama, lie also made another ascent of the Missis- 
' sippi. licturning, he encountered an English vessel. Tell- 
ing tho captain that the river was not tho Mississippi, and 
that the region already belonged to France, Bienville per- 
suaded him to leave. The ]>oint where the mooting occurred 
became known as "English Turn." Tho incident shows, 
however, that tho French were nono too early in their at- 
tempt at colonizing tho Gulf coast. Spain and England 
wore both looking towards it. 

In December Iberville returned, bringing two shiploads 
of provisions, thirty miners, und sixty Canadian bushran- 
gers, lie also brought royal commissions for Suuvolo and 
Hienville. Hearing the story of the Knglish ship, he at 
once led a party up the Mississippi to a point eighteen 
leagues from its mouth, where lie built a fort. In May, 
1700, he again sailed for France, leaving Bienville in com- 
mand on the Mississippi. 

The settlement at Ililoxi did not prosper. It hud been 
threatened by the Spaniards from l'ensacola, and the har- 
bor was poor ; but its failure was mainly duo to the lock 
of supplies and tho unwillingness of the colonists to cul- 
tivate the soil, instead of looking for mines. Sauvolo 
died, and Ificnvillo came from the Mississippi to take 
his place, lie kept up his policy of conciliating the In- 
dians, and tried to reconcile the Choctaw* and Ghiekasaws, 
who were at war. But when Iberville returned, at the 
c/oao of the year l?ol, ho jtfave orders to break up the set- 
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tlcment at Biloxi and remove tlie colony to the neighbor- 
liood of Mobile Bay. On the western bank of Mobile Hirer, 
a few mile* aliovo tlio buy. a fort wus goon built, and mimed 
Fort Louis de la Mobile. Here were the first homes of 
white men in Alabama ; anil here, for nine yearn, was the 
seat of government of the colony of Louisiana. ]l>ervjllc 
stayed long enough to see the fort completed, to receive 
delegations from 
the Chnctaws and 
Chickoauw*. and to 
_| learn that English 
^"■'/T./i^rt*'^ s^4,*nfg&*ZrfA influence was 

&i:^ ^?'f^~\-:-'-'i&* J % aawng the latter. 



Under the gov- 
ernment of Bien- 
ville the fort on 
Mobile River now 
assumed an impor- 
tance which the 
Biloxi settlement 
had never at tained. 
It was visited by 
Canadians from the 
north, by niission- 
at work in the Mississippi country, by 
i Cruz, and by delegations from tiio 
Among the latter were eight chiefs 
of the Alabaman, whom the French called Alibamons. With 
this tribe, however, friendly relations were not easily main- 
tained. Tho English of the Carolina settlements had repre- 
sentatives among them, who were doubtless setting them 
against the French, and once tlioy attacked some of Bien- 
ville's men who had been sent up the Alabama for corn. 
Bienville led an expedition to avenge the outrage, and do- 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN MARRIAGES. 

Btroycil one of their towns. Parties of tlio Chicknsaws and 
Choctaws wore also engaged to punish the Alabama*. In 
this iiml othor affairs with the Indians Bienville was assisted 
by Tonty, who had now joined his countrymen on the Gulf. 

in the spring of 1704 the condition of the colony was de- 
scribed ns follows in an official despatch : 

" 180 men capable of bearing arms ; 2 French families with 
three little girls and seven little boys ; C young Indian boys, 
slaves, from fifteen to twenty years of age ; a little of the 
territory around Fort Louis (Mobile) has been cultivated; 
80 wooden houses, of ouo story high, covered with palm 
leaves and straw ; 9 oxen, five of which belong to the king ; 
1-1 cows ; 4 bulls, one of which belongs to the king ; 6 calves ; 
100 hogs ; 3 kids ; 400 hens." 

This year two vessels, laden with provisions, were wel- 
comed. On the first came Anthony Lo Moyno, Siour de 
Chatcaugue (also written ChastcauguG and Clmteanguay), 
another brother of Bienville's. On the second were soldiers, 
a rector sent by the Bishop of Quebec, four Sisters of Charity, 
and twenty-three girls, who were sent to be the wives of 
colonists. Within a month there were twenty-two marriages. 
These were the first Christian marriages ever solemnized in 
Alabama. 

But the second vessel brought one passenger that was un- 
welcome — the yellow fever. Half the crow and a number 
of the soldiers died. Tonty was among the victims. A 
disastrous fire followed the pestilence. Then came further 
complications with the Indians. The war between the Chieka- 
saws and Choctaws broke out afresh. Hostilities were re- 
newed with the Alabamos, and English influence was felt 
to be at work among the Creeks. The commissary -general, 
La Salle, and La Vente, the rector, attacked Bienville in 
their letters to the French court. In July, 1700, Iberville, 
the founder and constant friend of the colony, died. Thus 
were Bienville's troubles multiplied. 
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The Lemoync or Le Moyno family in Canada wm founded by Charles 
Jjt Moyne, a Frenchman who came to Quebec in 1641. lie was soldier, 
trader, and interpreter, ami accumulated a considerable estate. Of his 
twelve pons, nine played parts in history, three of them becoming gov- 
ernors of provinces or cities. The father was the son of an innkeeper, 
hut the " Sieur " (*ir or lord) in the names of his sons shows that they had 
lieen ennobled, Besides Iberville ami Bienville, threo other Ijc Moyncs 
figured in the southern colony. They were Chalcatigud, Scrigny, ami 
Saurole. Early writers believed this Sativole to bo the same who was 
placed in command of the first fort built at Biloxi, but authorities now 
agree that the latter was not one of the 1*3 Moyncs. 

The chevalier Henri do Tonty or Tonti (1(V»0-1704) is next to La 
Salle, the most attractive andJicroic figure among the French explorer*. 
He was of Italian birth, and Tonti was probably the original fonn of his 
name. Early in his career as a soldier he lost a hand and had an iron 
hand put in its place ; so ho was known as the '* iron-handed. " liocamo 
to America with La Salle and was his forcmoxt helper in hi* enterprises. 
Left by his superior in tho Illinois country. Tonty siiMnined himself 
there for years with courage and wi*dom, but finally came to tho new 
settlement in the south. Tho place of his burial is unknown, but it was 
doubtless near old Fort Louis. 



QUESTIONS. 

Mention some of the changes in Europe and America during the cen- 
tury and a hal f fol lowing Dc Soto's death. What had Kngland and Franco 
been doing in America ? Describe Im Salle's discovery of Louisiana and 
his attempt to colonixo it. Pcscriho IliervilleV first cx|>cdition ; his 
discoveries and explorations ; tho settlomcnt at Biloxi. What was tho 
policy of the French with tho Indians ? Describe Ilwrvillc's second visit. 
Why was Biloxi abandoned ? Tell aliout Fort Louis dc la Mobile. What 
were Bienville's relation* with tho Indians ? — with the Kngli*h ? — with 
the S|«niards ? Describe the colony in 1704. Mention the principal 
troubles of Bienville. Tell what you know of tho following, locating 
places on the map : Treaty of Uyswick ; Tonty : Dauphinc Island ; 
Saurole; "English Turn ";. La Vento ; Chatcaugul; the first wedding 
in Alabama. 



.CHAPTER III. 

CHOZAT'B BXJ'BHtSE.VT. 

I* ull liis difficulties Bien- 
ville showed firmness and cour- 
ngo. Hut the French govern- 
ment, was becoming prejudiced 
by the attacks upon his admin- 
istration. Ilia requests that 
more laborers might be sent 
wcro not properly heeded ; and 
the need of negroes, horses, 
anil oxen docs not seem to have 
impressed the authorities at 
home. In July. 1707, Ilien- 
ville's arrest was ordered. Do 
iMiiys was appointed his sue- 
eessor, with instructions to in- 
vestigato the charges against bini ; but he died on the way 
out. Diron d'Artagncttc, who wus sent to take La Salle's 
place us commissary-general, wus then entrusted with tlio 
investigation. lie pronounced the accusations miserable 
calumnies, and Bienville was permitted to remain at his 
post. lie again urged the necessity of negro labor in the 
climate of Mobile, suggesting that Indian slaves might bo 
exchanged for negroes in the West Indies. But his supe- 
riors opposed the plan, and the colonists made little headway 
with agriculture. The attacks on the governor wcro renewed 
by La Vento and others, and he, losing patience, began to 
make charges against bis enemies. At the close of the year 
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1710 these controversies were still raging, while the colonists 
themselves were distributed among the Indian towns to obtain 
food. About this time also an English corsair mado a de- 
scent on Dauphino Island and pillaged it. A statement of 
the condition of the colony two years earlier (August, 1708) 
shows a total of 279 souls, of whom eighty were Indian 
slaves. 

Ear); in the year 1700 the high floods swept over Fort 
' Louis, and llicnrille decided to remove the settlement to 
more elevated ground. Ilo chose the site of tho modern city 
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of Mobile. Here a wooden fort was built in 1711. It wns 
replaced in a few years by one of brick, which was called 
Fort Condu de In Mobile, and hero many of the colonists 
made their homes. This was the beginning of the lirst city 
ever built by white men within the limits of Alabama. 

So far, however, the colony had been a burden, rather than 
a source of revenue, to the French government. The set- 
tiers had raised a little tobacco and wheat, but they had 
found no mines of gold or silver. When D'Artaguctte re- 
turned to France he could make but a gloomy report, lie 
found King Louis, whose brilliant reign was now drawing to 
an unhappy close, little disposed to make further. exyicwW- 




Contract with crozat. 



'■ hires on his possessions licross tho Atlantic. Franco, in fact, 

j van exhausted by fclio long wars in which it hnd boon engaged. 

; Finding Louisiana an unproductive investment, the king 

] looked about for some one to tako it off his hands. Ho found 

! such a person in Antoine Crozat, a wealthy merchant. 

J By a contract signed at Paris on September 14, 1712, tho 

r king granted to Crozat the control of tho commerce of Loui- 

; siana for fif toon years. In tho contract tho province is roughly 

, defined as extending from New Mexico to the English colony 

of Carolina, and from the Gulf to " tho Illinois." Crozat waa 

authorized to open mines, which wore to become his property 

with a reservation of n certain portion of tho output to tho 

crown. Ho was to become tho owner of all lands on which 

he could set np maim factories or make other improvements. 

The laws and customs of Paris were to prevail in tho province. 

Crozat, for his part, was to send evory year two shiploads of 

emigrants to tho colony, and one shipload of negro slaves 

from Guinea ; to forfeit his lauds in case tho improvements 

on them were abandoned ; and to pay tho salaries of the 

king's officers in tho colony during tho last six years covered 

by the contract. 

When Croznt's agents reached the province in May, 1713, 
they found that the total population, including the soldiers, 
was three hundred and twenty-four. Tho settlers were widely 
scattered, divided by rivers and lakes, and protected by six 
wretched forts, including the one on Mobile Hay and another 
on Dauphino Island. With the especial representatives of 
Crozat** interests came also a now governor for tho province, 
Antoine do la Mothe (La Motto) Cadillac, and Ins family, 
and a new commissary-general, Ducloa. Bienville was re- 
tained as royal lieutenant, second in command to the gov- 
ernor. 

Cadillac had won some distinction in Canada, but as 
governor of Louisiana ho was not successful. His despatches 
to the authorities in France show that from the first he was 
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disappointed in the colony. He complained of everybody 
and everything. Datiphine Island, lie said, was a miserable 
spot. He represented that wheat could not be raised ; that 
the only crops were lidian corn and vegetables ; that the only 
hope of profit to Croxat lay in trade with the Spanish settle- 
ments and in the discovery of mines. Bienville, ho said, 
had governed for years without finding any mines ; ho him- 
self could have found them in a short time. Of the morals 
of the soldiers and colonists he spoke most bitterly. He 
wished a church erected at Mobile, but the colonists pre- 
ferred not to have one. 

These representations were like the rejwrts of Bienville's 
old enemy. La Ycntc, who had described the inhabitants as 
chiefly drunkard*, gamesters, and blasphemers. 

Nevertheless, the management of Crozat did seem to stim- 
ulate the drooping colony. He sent provisions, miners, and 
slaves. Bienville kept at work strengthening the French 
interest among the Indians, which was continually threatened 
by the intrigues of the Knglish from the Carolina*. To this 
end he effected a peace with the Alabamas, about the begin- 
ning of the year 1714. and obtained their consent to the build- 
ing of a fort in their country. Obtaining also the necessary 
authority from the colonial council, a liody intended to assist 
the governor in the direction of affairs, he sailed from 
Mobile in April with two small vessels, carrying canoes, 
cannon, small firearms, provisions, and merchandise for the 
natives. His command was made up of soldiers, Canadians, 
and Indians. 

He sailed up the Mobile and entered the Alabama. Pass- 
ing the site of Mauvila, De Soto's battleground, he arrived at 
one of the Alabama villages, not far above the place where 
Selma now stands. lie also passed in succession the towns 
of Autauga (Atagi), Powacktc (I'awoti), and Kcuncharte 
(Ikan-Tchati). The last was one mile west of the site of 
Montgomery. The huYmna received him joyf utty. M. Coo* 




building of Fort Toulouse. 



1 sawda ho left the niXing vessel, ami explored ItoHi tlio Coosa 
! ami Tallapoosa for some distance in a canoe. Finally ho 
i fixed on the town of Tuskcgco (Tnskigi), on tlio east bunk 
> of tlic Coosa, four miles above the junction of tlio two streams, 
i us the liest pluoo for a fort. Hero tlio rivoraarc lint u quarter 
j of a mile apart. Tlio work was begun with religious ccrc- 
} monies, in tlio pretwiiro of many Indians. The fortification 
■ was con it true to I of wood, with four bastions, on each of which 
! two cannon wore mounted. It wi4B called Fort Toulouse. 
Ono hundred years later, an we shall see, an American fort 
wim built on the sito of the Frenchman's. 

Work on the fort and the exploration of Die neighborhood 
occupied Bienville through tlio summer, lie runted Tooka- 
ltntcha (Tukabati'lii) on the Tiilliijioiiwi, went among (ho 
lower Creeks on the Chattahoochee, and crowed that river 
into the present (leorgia. On his return to Mobile he loft 
Mnrigny dc Mamlevillo in command at Fort Toulouse, with 
thirty soldiers and a priest- 
Soon after Bienville's return Cadillac set off on a search 
for mines of gold and silver in the Illinois country, and he 
did not return until October, 1715. lie represented to the 
government at homo that on this journey he had everywhere 
set the Indians against the Knglish. As a matter of fact 
he had aroused their anger against himself. While descend' 
ing the Mississippi be is said to have declined to smoke 
with the chiefs of the Natchex (Xuktche) tribe, and this is 
supposed to have caused tlio hostility of that trilte to the 
French. Meantime, Bienville was doing all in liis power 
to strengthen the hold of the French on the tribe* lying 
north and northeast of Mobile. He was aided by a war be- 
tween the Knglish and the Indians on the borders of Caro- 
lina, which extended to the distant Chickasaw nation, where 
anumlierof Knglish traders were slain, lie sent to the Choc- 
taws a demand for the head of tho warrior who had introduced 
tho English among them ; and a head was sent to Mobile. 
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Soon afterwards Bienville himself departed for the Mis- 
sissippi, where he was engaged until the autumn ot 1716. 
With much sternness and severity he punished the Natchoi 
for the murder of some Frenchmen, and built a fort in their 
country. But with these events wo have little to do. When 
lie eume buck to Mobile, he wan agreeably surprised to find 
order* directing him to govern the province until a successor 
to Cadillac should arrive. 

Cadillac had been steadily losing favor with the authorities 
in France. Suspecting plots against himself in Mobile, 
he had retired to Dnupliine Island, from which ho issued an 
order forbidding all persons of low birth to carry weapons in 
any settlement whore there was a regular garrison. Croiat 
became convinced that the disorders of which Cadillac was 
complaining were due to the governor himself. The French 
government decided to recall him : and M. dc 1'Epinay was 
named as his successor. Duclos nlso was recalled. The new 
officer* arrived in March, 1717, bringing with them some 
soldiers and emigrant*. They brought the Cross of St. Louis 
to Bienville as a murk of royal favor, and he was confirmed 
royal lieutenant. 

Hut l>e I'Epinay's stay was destined to be short. Crozat 
was finding his contract a burden. Nothing had been won 
from trade with the Spaniards. He now turned his atten- 
tion to commerce with the Indians on the rivers above 
Mobile. But Dc 1'Kpinay could not make this pay, and 
Crozat offered to return his charter to the king. Tho offer 
was accepted, and the government of the colony was again 
transferred to Bienville. During tho five years under tho 
charter it had not prospered, but tho population had in- 
creased to seven hundred. Some of the inhabitant* hud 
lweu successful in private dealings with the Indians and in a 
contraband trade with the Spaniards. 

Crout was Imni s peasant. After lie liml grown rich and w.wVww\ 
important scrvk** to the French /rovsrtiincHt, Oie tttlo ot >\«ny\\« *to 
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.{ Chctcl won conferred upon liim, but the older nobility did not recognixe 

■I bim ns belonging to their chins. Ho wu disappointed in his 1iii|«j to 

■:;■ capon bo his daughter to a son of mi ancient house, and this is said to 

i have driven him to llio Louisiana enterprise. He thought to make him- 

: wir muster of an empire, believing that then the' proudest would 

I acknowledge him their equal. 

| An to! lie ilc la Slot lie (or La Mottc) Cadillac was bom in Gascon y, 
') Franco, about the year 10(10, but went early to Canada in the king's 
f service, fie laid the. foundation of Detroit by building a fort then-. 
| He died in Prance in 1717. A contemporary describes him as "an 
' avaricious, cunning, and obstinate man, who kept to himself everything 
wbich tho court sent to the savages." 

QUESTIONS. 

When, why, and whither was Fort Louia removed 7 Why was Loui- 
siana farmed out to Croznt 7 Give the priuci|»l conditions of the eon- 
tract. In what state did Grant's agents And the colony 7 Tell what you 
know of Cadillac. What reports did he make to the French govern- 
ment? Why, where, and when was Fort Toulouse built 7 Tell the story 
of the expedition to build it. What do you know of Cadillac's west- 
ern journey ? Of Bienville's dealings with the Indians ? Why waa 
Cadillac recalled ? Who succeeded, and what was his policy 7 What 
was tho general effect of Croxat'a rule on tho colony 7 Tel! what you 
know of tho following, pointing nut places on the map : The bounds of 
Louisiana in 1713 ; Duclos ; Kcuncharto ; Tuakegee (Taskigi) ; Man- 
devillo ; the trouble with tho Xntchcs. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LAW AND HIS COMPANY. 



Axotiier experiment 
wiut now tried with the 
colony of Louisiana. It 
Imd not prospered when 
administered directly by 
the French government, 
and it hud made little 
progress under the- man- 
agement of Croznt. In 
September, 171", it was 
turned over to it com- 
piiny, culled t lie Company 
of the West. The lend- 
ing limn in thiri cniDjiitiiy 
wild it renuirkiihlc indi- 
vidiiitl named John law. 
Law wait by birth a 
Scotchman, and had led 
n life of wandering and adventure throughout Europe, lie 
had killed an adversary in a duel and had acquired some no- 
toriety im it gambler when he lirst itttructed tin: attention 
of the world us n financier. He hud worked out n system of 
finance, tiie chief feature of which was the inn lie of paper 
money on various sorts of securities. He founded a bank 
at Puris, and for n timo he wits very prosperous. Louis XIV. 
had died, mid as his successor, Louis XV., was a child, 
Philippe. Dnke of Orleans, was regent of France. IVtfl 
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Juke lent a ready car to Law's schemes. Franco was 
icavily in debt, and its ruler was ready to try any plan Unit 
would help him to raise money. The Company of the 
West was formed in the hope that Louisiana might bo made 
the basis of a great system of credit. The powers conveyed 
by the new charter were various and extensive 

The apparent success of Law's schemes set Paris wild with 
the spirit of s]>eculation, and all Europe was alTectcd by the 
craze. Shares in the company's stock went up by leaps 
and bounds. The directors set to work with enthusiasm, 
and ship after ship, hearing colonists and supplies, was scut 
to Mobile. Large tracts of land were given to rich men, 
who engaged to send out emigrants to make settlements. 
In April. 1718, the news reached Mobile that Bienville had 
been mude governor with a good salary. lie at once began 
to seek a new locution for the principal settlement of the 
colony, and soon fixed upon the site of Now Orleans. A 
clearing was made at this point nud a few houses built. 

But his plan mot with opposition. By a royal ordinance a 
supreme council, composed of the governor, the directors of 
the company who resided in Louisiana, and certain other 
officer*, was entrusted with the management of affairs hi 
the colony. The council, leaning to the view that com- 
merce promised better results than agriculture, and fearing 
the Hoods of the Mississippi, voted in favor of a now settle- 
nient on the western shore of Itiloxi Bay. to bo culled New 
lliloxi. Men were accordingly sent to this point to build 
barracks and houses, and in 1720 the government was 
established there. But Mobile was still the chief settlement. 
Considerable numbers of negro slaves were imported for 
work on the plantations, and the institution of slavery was 
thus firmly established. The prices ut which slaves should 
bo sold to the colonists were fixed by company regulations, 
and it was not long licfore a thousand negroes had been 
rfutrilmtvtl throughout tho settlements. With this labor. 
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which was adapted to the climate, some progress was made 
in the cultivation of rice, indigo, and tolmcco. 

But it cannot be said that the methods of the company 
were as wise as they were vigorous. The regulation of the 
price of slaves was in keeping with the policy which had 
prevailed from the beginning of the French settlements. It 
was a policy in which the liberty and the wishes of the 
colonists were not considered. The prices of the things 
they had to sell were fixed by the same outside power which 
fixed the prices of the things they had to buy. One writer 
says that they were treated like slaves ; but perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that they were treated like children. Their 
interests and desires were but little considered. The com- 
pany and its interests were regarded as more important 
than anything else. Moreover, the colonists themselves had 
not l>ecn wisely selected. Many of the men were worthless 
characters who had never accomplished anything at home ; 
and manv of the women who were sent over to be their wives 
had been taken from houses of correction in Paris. Some 
gentlemen adventurers, however, came to try their fortunes 
in the new world, and doubtless also some poor people whose 
poverty was not caused by any faults of their own. 

One source of trouble to the colony was not due to the 
company's mismanagement. This was a curious little warfare 
with the Spanish settlement at Pcnsacola which was caused 
by the outbreak of hostilities between France and Spain at 
the beginning of the year 1710. The news of the declaration 
of war reached Mobile in April of that year, and it was 
at once decided to attack Pcnsacola. Governor Bienville, 
with a force of Canadians and Indians, proceeded against 
the fort by land, while Serigny went by water with three 
men-of-war and a hundred soldiers. The Spanish com- 
mander, Matamora, finding himself invested by sea and 
land, surrendered at once (May 14). The Spanish garrison 
was sent to Cuba on board two of the mci\-ot-w\it, wAl 
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Chatcangue was placed in command of the fort. When the 
vessels rcucheil Havana, the governor, of Cuba, disregarding 
the terms of the surrender, seized the ships, imprisoned the 
French crews, and sent a fleet, including the French vessels, 
to recapture I'onsacola. Chatcangue was compelled to yield 
to superior force. The Spaniards then turned to Pauphino 
Island and endeavored to take the fort there. Serigny, who 
commanded at this jtoint, made a gallant resistance and the 
attack failed. 

A few days later three French ships of the line, commanded 
by II. do Champmcslin, arrived, with two vessels of the com- 
pany's, and somo soldiers. A council of war decided to re- 
take l'cnsacola. Thither the fleet Hailed, and the French 
and Canadian troops, with their Indian allies, were carried in 
sloops to the month of the River l'crdhlo, from which they 
marched by land to the attack. On September 13, after three 
hours of lighting, the Spanish commander, Don Alfonzo, 
surrendered. The Indians, who had shown great courage, 
were rewarded with plunder, but were forbidden to take any 
scalps. Matamora, who was held responsible for the breach 
of faith by tho governor of Cuba, was compelled to surrender 
his sword to a common sailor, and certain French soldiers 
who had deserted to the .Spaniards were either hanged or con- 
demned to servo the company as galley-slaves. Thus the short 
conflict resulted in victory for the French. But the next year, 
1720, news came that the war between tho mother countries 
was over, and in tho end Feusacola was restored to Spain. 

The rivalry of the English settlements to the cast was also 
a source of annoyance to Bienville. Stirred up by English 
traders, tho Chickasaws became thoroughly hostile to tho 
French, and murdered St. Hcleue, who had been stationed 
among them to cultivate their friendship. Tho Choctaws 
were for the most part firm in their alliance with the French ; 
but the Alabumos complained that their peltries brought 
loner prices from the French traders than from the English. 
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In order to meet the competition, the company decreed that 
merchandise should be sold to the Alabaman mid Creeks 
at only fifty percent, profit, while in the Arkansas country the 
profit wan ri hundred iter rent. About this time Louisiana wan 
divided into nine diiitricU, of 
which the Alabama country 
was one and Mobile another. 

Dnt Law's career was iw 
brief us it was brilliant. His 
Company of the West hud nl>- 
sorbod u similar company 
called the Company of the 
East. In June, 1710, the 
name of the association was 
changed to the Company of 
the Indies. Early in 1720 
Ijaw liccnmc Comptrollcr-fien- 
erul of Fninee, anil the all- 
devouring company swallowed 
up tin; ltoyiil ltunk of the 
kingdom. A prodigious 
nmount of paper money hud 
been issued, ami the imagined 
riches of Louisiana were the 
basis of the whole. The end 
"'^**TW" i ' cams swiftly. The share- 
holders and the public bc- 
"S. came suspicious ; the immense 

HUHnuinunornua. fabric of credit tottered; in 

December, Law himself, put- 
ting a few hundred livres in liis i>ockct, vanished from Paris. 
A council of regency took charge of the company's accounts. 
When the crash come, the population of the colony had 
reached a total of some six thousand souls, of whom a con- 
siderable number were negroes. Louisiana fell into gnat 
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distress. Once again the garrisons of Mobile and Biloxi were 

compiled to seek food among tho Indians. The soldiers at 

Fort Toulouse, tortured by fuinino and perhaps corrupted by 

British influence, rose in mutiny, Blow tho commander, 

(.'upturn Murclinnd, pillaged the fort, and set off towards 

\ Charleston in South Carolina. Tho lieutenant, Villemont, 

■J mid an ensign named Panuo escaped through a porthole, 

f mined a body of Creek warriors, pursued the deserters, and 

\ overtook tliein. A fierce fight ensued. Sixteen of tho muti- 

| nccrs were taken und tho rest slain witli tho exception of two, 

| who escaped. For a time Villomont and a priest wore tho 

i only inhabitants of the fort. 

; At length a vessel arrived with provisions for tho king's 
troops, bringing also tho news that tho affairs of tho colony 
had been committed to three commissioners. These readily 
acceded to Bienville's Ion g-chcri shed plan for removing tho 
seat of government to tho Mississippi. So, in 1723, New Or- 
leans, with two hundred inhabitants, had become the capital 
of the colony, but Mobile continued to bo the meeting place 
of the annual congress of Indians friendly to tho French. 
To attend this gathering the governors came to Mobile 
every year. But Bienville's enemies in the colony had been 
busy trying to blacken his character, and next year ho was 
recalled to France to answer the charges against him. Before 
he sailed, however, he issued in the king's name a series of 
ordinances which became known as tho Block Code. This 
code banished nil Jews from tho colony, compelled colonists 
to accept the Itomau Catholic faith, forbade white people to ■ 
intermarry with negroes, and set up minute rules for the 
government of slaves. 

Arriving in France, Bienville pleaded his own cause in 
an eloquent memoir to tho king, describing his twenty-five 
years of labor in tho New World. But his enemies prevailed, 
lie was removed from office, and his brother, Chateaugue, 
«w *lao removed from bis place of royal lieutenant. For a 
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time M. de Boisbriant was in command ; but in August, 1726, 
Rene Boucher dc la Perier (or Pericrc), who hail been senring 
France in Canada and on the upper Mississippi, became 
gOTernor of Louisiana. 

The chief events of Perier s time do not bear directly on 
the history of Alabama. His administration was marked by 
a bloody and final war with the Natchez Indians. A rem- 
nant of the Natchez took refuge for a time among the 
Chickasaws, and finally mado their homo among the Upper 
Creeks. Their town, Xatchc, or Naktche, was near tho 
Coosa River, in the present Talladega County. 

The expense of this war seems to have been the last straw 
in the burden of the Company of the Itidies. It had never 
recovered from the failure of Law's schemes, and the returns 
from its mines and its trade had been disappointing. At the 
beginning of the year 1731 the company asked leave to sur- 
render its charter. The petition was granted, and, in April 
of the next year, a royal proclamation announced that the 
commerce and government of the colony were again under 
the direct control of the crown. Louisiana now became a 
separate royal province. In 1TMI liicnvillo was once more 
made its governor. 

QUESTIONS. 

Tell what you know of Law and his scheme. What was the immediate 
effect of the new ride in the colony ? Tell what you know of New 
Diloxi. What was the company's |>olicy concerning slaves mid concern- 
ing the liberty of the colonists ? What was the character of the colonists ? 
Tell tho story of the war with the Spaniard* at Pensaeoln. How clicl the 
English interfere with the French at this time, and how were they re- 
sisted ? Give the different names of Law's company. Whnt liecamc of 
Law? What effect hail his fall on the colon v ?— at Fort Toulouse? 

* 

Tell what you know of the Black Code ; of Bienville's dismissal. Mow 
was Perier's administration distinguished ? What became of the com- 
pany ? Tell what you know of the following : Philippe. Duke of 
Orleans ; the Supreme Council of Louisiana; Champmcslin ; Villcmont ; 
the Natchez. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE APPROACH OF THE BKOLIBn. 

Tiik centre of interest in the French colony had now 
moved westward from the noil covered by tlio present Stato 
of Alabama. It was not long before Mobile became sec- 
ondary in importance to New Orleans, while Fort Toulouse 
remained t lie eastern outpost of Louisiana. But it is time 
for us lo look further cast than Fort Toulouse. 

We have seen how, from the first planting of Iberville's 
colony, white men from the Atlantic const had been found 
aiming the Indians as far west as the country of the Choc- 
taw* and the Chicknsaws. Their presence mid their influence 
Itad been a stumbling-block to Iberville and his successors. 
Who were they, and whence did they come ? 

The sum of our knowledge about them is little more than 
this : they were English traders from the Carolinas. Hut 
tliis little is of vast importance, for it means that they wore 
the advance guard in the smith west ward movement of the 
greatest colonizers of the modem world — the British. They 
wore prolmbly rough specimens of manhood, but they repre- 
sented a mighty race. 

The land grants under the charters of the English colonies 
extended from sen to sen ; that is to say, the English kings 
granted to their subjects the right to settle all lands in North 
America lying between certain parallels of latitude. On the 
south the English claimed to the twenty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude. This claim was disputed by the Spaniards. 
Ou the west, the French had claimed and woro attempting 
to colonize the whole of the great basin watorod by tho 
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Mississippi and its tributaries, as well as the regions watered 
by the Alabama, the Coosa, and the Tallapoosa. 

Between the English on the coast and the French in the 
interior was a natural barrier — the Appalachian range of 
mountains. In the north the principal avenue through the 
mountains was across New York, in those days occupied by 
the Iroquois Indians. In the south the best passage was 
around the end of the range, where it subsides into foot-hills 
in northern Georgia and Alabama. This was the path by 
which the English traders usually entered the country of the 
Creeks, the Choctaws, and the Chickasaws. The Cherokces 
held the southern end of the mountain wall, and, as a rule, 
they were friendly to the English. 

The governors of South Carolina had done little to help 
the pioneer traders until the growth of Louisiana in Law's 
time frightened them with the prospect of French advances 
from the southwest and French influence among the In- . 
dians. The idea of founding below the Savannah River a 
colony which might become a defence for the Carol inns 
against the French in Louisiana and the Spaniards in Flor- 
ida was then suggested, but it bore no fruit until a move- 
ment of a different sort in England began to take shape in a 
colonial enterprise. 

The leader of the movement in the mother country was 
James Edward Oglethorpe, a distinguished soldier and a 
member of the British Parliament. In those (lavs a man 
who could not pay his debts might be imprisoned, and thou- 
sands of helpless men had spent years in English prisons for 
this cause. For the relief of such people, and for the relief 
also of German exiles, driven from their countrv for re- 
ligion's sake, Oglethorpe proposed that a new colony be 
founded to the southward of the Carol inas. Wealthy and 
generous men came to his help, and in 17*12 a company 
was organized and a charter obtained from King George II. 
for the colony, which in his honor was called Geotguv* \V& 
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northern nnd southern boundaries as fixed in the charter 
were the Savannah and the Altamaha (Alatamuha) rivers nnd 
lines drawn from the sources of the two streams duo west to 
the " south seas "—that is to say, to the Pacific. The grant 
thus included a largo part of northern Alabama. Ogle- 
thorpe himself, with a hundred and twenty-five colonists, 
men and women, left England in November, 1732, and pro- 
ceeded to lay the foundations of the new colony. 
Oglethorpodcaltwisclyand fairly with the Indians. In May, 




173-1, he assembled at Savannah n number of chiefs repre- 
senting various towns of the Lower Crocks and made with 
them a treaty by which they placed themselves under the 
protection of Great Britain. A schedule of prices at which 
articles of merchandise should be sold to the Indians was 
arranged. A gun, for example, was valued at ten buck- 
skins ; a knife at one doeskin ; an axe at two buckskins. 
The Indians further agreed to have no correspondence with 
the Spaniards or the French. A similar agreement was 
afterwards made with the Cbcrokees. 
A'otwithatmmXing the hostility of the Spaniards in Florida, 
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Georgia prospered under the rule of Oglethorpe. A begin- 
ning wan nutria hi agriculture, mid the trade with the Indians 
was conducted with profit. Certain of the traders grew 
wealthy. George (inlphin, a man of Irish extraction, was 
particularly successful. He lived on the South Carolina 
bank of the Savannah Hirer, but traded in Georgia. His 
pnck-liorso men went among the I'pper and Lower Creeks, 
the Chorokees, the Choctaw*, and the Chickasaw*. Bar- 
gains were struck under the very noso of the French com- 
mandant at Fort Toulouse : and the Chickasaws seem to 
have constantly favored the English. Thus AlAbumu be- 
came a Itnttlcground of the traders, and sometimes their 
rivalry led to expedients not so bloodless us the cutting of 
price*. 

It was an obscure sort ot contest, hut it in hnportiint ami 
interesting to ns because it was waged upon the soil of our 
own State, and well illustrates the rivalry bel ween France and 
England in planting colonics and securing trade in America. 
The English proved the better coloniser* ami the better 
traders. They had a great advantage in the fact that their 
home government left them, in targe measure, free to seek 
their own interests in their own ways, and did not hamper 
them with unwise regulations, as the French government 
hampered the French colonists. Hut too much credit 
should not be given to the English government for this; 
as Ed in mid Iturkc. the great English orator, pointed out 
some years later, the colonists owed their freedom rather to 
its carelessness than to its design. They had prospered, 
chiclly because they hud been treated with "wise and salu- 
tary neglect.'' lint it should lie remembered that English- 
men at home were accustomed to greater freedom than 
Frenchmen or Spaniards. 

In the summer of 17-10 Oglethorpe made a journey to the 
country of the Lower Creeks, in order to attend their great 
council. This was to assemble at Coweta (KawiUi), uLofi« 
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- Creek town, on the Alabama sido of tltc Chattahoochee, 
f nearly opposite tlie present city of Columbus. 

Oglethorpe visited some of the neighboring Indian towns, 

drank tho "black drink," smoked the pipe of peace, and in 

all things boro himself with courtesy and kindness. The 

treaty of 1733 was confirmed mid the Indians again declared 

i their allegiance to the king of Great Britain. 

Alabama at this time was the resort of various restless 
and enterprising spirits — French, Spanish, and English. 
Trade was an immediate object with most of them, but each 
of the three nations had designs on the country and agents 
at work among the Indians. The old battle of tho religions 
was renewed among tho savages. John and Charles Wesley, 
who were then priests of tho Church of England, and who 
afterwards founded tho Methodist Church, had come to Geor- 
gia with a hope of spreading the Protestant faith, but neither 
was ever in Alabama. In behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Church tho French priests, particularly the Jesuits, were 
tireless in their efforts. In order to make America Catholic 
they were striving to make it French. 

The Visit of Iho two Wesley*, John (1TIW-I7M) and Onirics (1708- 

i I7H8). is very inicrcsl iug. Their missionary work in America id car- 

_ J ricd on under many difficulties, and llicyrvtimicd loKngland discouraged. 

' It was after lliuir return Hint their (mat work of founding (lie Methodist 

denomination was accomplished. This denomination is very strong in 

Georgia and Alabama, nml it is worth rcmcmlicriiig (lint Its founder) 

confined llieir labors in America entirely to llic South. 

QUESTIONS. 
What is known concerning tho while traders whom tin French found 
among the Indians ? Itcserilto tho conflicting claims of the English, 
French, and S|uti]iards. Show the importance of the Appalachian 
range. F.xplsin the two chief reasons for founding Georgia. How did 
tho colony succeed? What was going on in the Alabama country? What 
is said ot the English as trader* and colonizers ? Tell the story or Ogle- 
fhorpes visit to Coweta, Tell what von know of the following : The 
"m>wh»ms "; George Galpliin; the Wosleys. 
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THE LAST OP BIEXVILLE — VAUDIlEiriL AND KEKLEREC. 



We turn again to the west and to llicnvillc. After eight 
rears of absence, he arrived at Mobile in March. 17'W, and 
with him came Diron d'Artaguetto, who was soon stationed 
at Mobile as king's commissary. Hicnvillc proceeded to 
New Orleans and set his hand to a task which had been left 
as a legacy of the Natchez war. 

As we have seen, a remnant of the vanquished Natchez 
had taken refuge among the Chickasaw*, who had given 
them protection. The surrender of the refugees was de- 
manded by the French ; but the Chickasaw* refused to give 
up their guests, and permitted the Natchez to set up a village 
near their own towns. Bienville saw that he must carry his 
]H»int if the ascendency of the French over the Indians was 
to Ik 1 maintained. lie accordingly made preparations for 
an invasion of the Chickasaw country. 

His first step was to secure the alliance of the Choctaws. 
Some difficult v was encountered, as lied Shoe, one of the 
Choctaw chiefs, headed a party opposed to the French inter- 
ests. The Knglish, it seemed, had been quick to take advan- 
tage of the situation, and a party from Charleston had gone 
among the Chickasaws to confirm them in their, position. 
Some of the Knglish traders had visited the Choctaws, too ; 
but in the end the great body of the latter agreed to help 
Bienville in the war. Orders were sent to Pierre d'Arta- 
guetto. a younger brother of Pirou's, holding command in 
the Illinois country, to advance against the Chickasaws 
from the north with such force of whites and Induvwft vv& \\o. 
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£ could bring. An appeal was also sent to France for arms 
irnil supplies. 

It wag determined to approach the enemy by way of tho 

Mobile nnd Tombigbce rivers. To curry out this plan H. 

do Lusscr, with some soldiers and artisans, was sent up tho 

Tombigbco to build a fort which could bo usod as n depot 

> of supplies. The site selected was a point now known as 

j Jones's Muff, and the fort was culled Tombccbo. All this 

, work took time, however, nnd it was the spring of 1730 

! before the expedition was ready to proceed, Pierre d'Arta- 

; guetto was ordered to meet Bienville in March at n point in 

: tho neighborhood of tho Chickasaw villages, lint at the last 

i moment there was further delay because of the failure of 

j supplies, and the date was changed. Bienville himself did 

1 not leave Mobile until tho first of April. 

All sorts of boats had been collected to convey the troops, 
and the expedition made a good show as it passed up the 
| hay and entered Mobile ltiver. There were live hundred 
i soldiers, besides forty-live blacks commanded by a free 
; negro named Simon. Orders were sent ahead to have bread 
: baked at Fort Tombeclte, but there was dilliiultv in making 
j ovens. 1 teaching tho fort, Bienville was joined by Choctaw 
allies to the number of six hundred, lie then reviewed his 
troops and continued his march. Heavy ruins unci tho cur- 
rent of the Tniubigbec made hi* progress slow, nnd it was 
the twenty-second of May before the expedition reached a 
landing place, nine miles above the Chickasaw villages. 

The Choctaw* were impatient at the delays and disannulled 
with the leader's plan of lirst attacking the Xatchcx village, 
which lay farthest north. They wished to attack the nearest 
first ; and, as they furnished the guides, they were able to 
lead the army thither, and so by a ruse they accomplished 
their purpose, Tho way lay across a prairie region, at this 
season beautiful with grass and (lowers. Scouting parties 
were sent to look tot lferro d'Artaguotto, but brought no 
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tidings of him. Neither were the Chick osaws visible along 
the mnto, hut at length three of their villages wore iccii. 
Over one of the villages nn English Hog was flying, and from 
a height they occupied the French could sec (ho hustling 
figures' not only of ChickasawB, but of Kliglislinien. The 
Chevalier do Xoyiui, a nephew of Bienville's, and others of 
the officers now joinod the Choc taws in urging an immediate 
attack. Led to believe that lie might not And water further 
on, Bienville yielded, and at two o'clock on the afternoon of 
May ■.";. Xoynii. at the head of a iHittalion of French and 
Swig*, with Home negroes in the lcud, crossed un intervening 
brook and charged on the nenreet village. 

The Chickasaw* were protected by a lino of stakes, behind 
which they stood in trenches so deep that little more than 
their heads appeared iilxtvc the surface. The approuchiug 
column was an easy mark. Some of the negroes being hit 
nt the first lire, the rest ran away : but the French rushed 
on ami entered the village which displayed the English ting. 
They met with a warm reception and many fell. Three 
cabin* were taken, but the main fort lay further on. The 
loss of a number of ollicers dismayed the troops, and they 
clung to the cabins. The attack on the fort failed. Bien- 
ville was then forced to send out another detachment to 
cover the retreat of the first. After tiic relreat the Choc- 
taws made one rush up to the Chickasaw fortifications, hut, 
being met by a withering volley, they retired speedily. The 
loss of the French was thirty-two killed and sixty wounded. 

The attack was not renewed. Bienville could learn noth- 
ing of D'Artagnette, and the next day be began his retreat 
to Fort Toiiibccbo. There he left a force under Captain do 
llcrthcl. and ho himself, with the main body of the troops, 
dropped down the river to Mobile, which he reached early 
in June. 

Meantime, where was D'Artagnette ? It was long beforo 
Bienville learned the story of his fate. With a force ut 
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aoino four hundred French and Indians ho had reached tlio 
Chickasaw country some weeks ahead of the force from 
Mobile. Unable to obtain tidings of his chief, and fearing 
that liis Indian allies would desert hint if ho waited too 
long, he moved to attack the Natchez village. To his sur- 
prise, lie encountered a force of live hundred Indians and 
thirty Englishmen. A short hut bloody tight ended in tlio 
utter defeat of the French. This was on tlio twentieth of 
May. IVArtagnctte was wounded, taken prisoner, mid held 
until after Ilicnvillc's defeat. Then he was burned at the 
1 stake, with sixteen of his companions. The Chickasuws had 
thus within a week defeated both the expeditious sent against 
them. 

lint Bienville was not discouraged. He doggedly set to 
work to retrieve his defeat. This time he consumed four 
years in preparation. A new line of approach by way of the 
Mississippi and the Yazoo was chosen. A fort was built near 
the site of Memphis, and troops were drawn from the Illinois 
country and from France. In March, 174!), the expedition 
set forth. Hut the Chickasaws had become alarmed, and 
sent their chiefs to make terms. They declared that the 
Natchez had lied, and so a peace was arranged. 

For some time, however, Iticnvillc had been losing favor 
with the authorities in France, and he now requested permis- 
sion to resign his office, which was granted. lint he remained 
in Louisiana three years longer, devoting himself as before 
to the affairs of the colony, and especially to the task of ob- 
structing, by every means in bis power, the advance of the 
English traders. His successor, the Marquis do Vuudreiiil, 
arrived at Now Orleans in May, 1743, and then, after forty- 
four years of labor for the colony, Bienville passed forever 
from its shores. His ical and his courage had been great, 
his mistakes not numerous, but his success had been only 
moderate, A boy of eighteen when he first saw the Missis- 
sfpl'h ho left it a man far past middle life. In Franco lie 
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lived to be nearly ninety. It is suiil thut to tlio iluy of his 
death lie never ceased to take u warm interest in Louisiana, 
and when a vessel enmc from those distant shores lie 
was the first to hoard it, seeking news of the empire he 
had tried to build up for France in the great valley of 
the west. 

It did seem for a time that the hold of the French on the 
Mississippi basin and tlio Gulf coast might be maintained. 
The decade following Iticiivillc's departure brought a mcasnro 
of pro*i>eriry. Xew Orleans began to profit by a trade with 
the Illinois country. Agriculture was spreading, mid rice, 
indigo, and tobacco were grown in increasing quantities. 
About 1751 the culture of sugar cane was introduced by the 
Jesuits, but it was some years later before cotton lK-gan to 
take its place among the crops. For a time there was no 
important warfare with the Indians, but among the Choc- 
taw*. Weil Shoe and his faction, favoring the Knglish. con- 
tinued to make trouble. Itcd Shoe's activity brought on 
a civil war in the Choctaw country, in which one side was 
abetted by the Knglish and the other by the French. In the 
end the French party triumphed, and Red Shoe was killed. 
In 175".' it was decided to strike another blow at the Chicka- 
saws, who had been attacking Frenchmen and interfering 
with the trade along the Mississippi. Governor Vaiidreuil 
led an expedition against them, following the route of Bien- 
ville's innrch in 17311. lie bad a number of cannon, and food 
in plenty, hut he fared little better than his predecessor. 
The Chickasaws avoided an open battle, and Vaiidreuil suc- 
ceeded only in destroying some of the deserted villages. 
A strong garrison was left at Tombccbc. This, with the 
garrisons at Fort Toulouse and Mobile, constituted the 
military strength of France at that time on Alabama soil. 

The nest year, 1753, Kcrlcrcc, a naval officer, succeeded 
Vaiidreuil as governor of Louisiana. His administration, 
which lasted until I7«3, has littlo of interest for tWc Vwtotuot 
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if Alabama. In tact, nothing of great importunes was oc- 

urriug in the colony during this period. In 175» Ilossu, u 

aptaiu of French marines, made journeys to Forts Toulouse 

.nd Touibccbc, of which lie has left nn interesting account. 

"le describes the Alnbamns mid Creeks lis living contentedly 

■id peacefully, extending a generous hospitality to the 

-y'ronch who visited tliem. Their contact with the whites 

* wns beginning to hare an effect on their customs ; the effect 

on their dress was sometimes comical. The young chief of 

the Coweta town, who visited Fort Toulouse while Ilossu was 

there, wore a crest of black plumes on his hend, and on his 

body a coat of scarlet, with English cuffs, and a white linen 

shirt. 

Hut if little was happening on the Gulf, great events, full 
of meaning for the colony, were happening elsewhere. The 
fate of Alabama and of vaster regions to the west was being 
determined in other quarters of the world. 

Picrro Francois Marquis do Vniulreuil, was Itorn in Quel tee in 1808. 

was a son of nn early governor of Canada, and lie himself hold Hint 
olTIco during the war with the Kuglish. He surrendered Mont rent to the 
TiritUli General Amherst in 1700. Returning to Franco after the »«r. 
is harshly 1 rented by tho French govern men t, being deprived of his 
place and )m jiropcrty. Ilo died at Paris in 17(13. 

QUESTIONS. 

How were Hio Chickasaw* affected by tho Nnlchex war? PcscrilM 
Bienville's prqiamlinii* for tlie Chickasaw war. What was tlic attitude 
*of thcChoctaws? Describe the expedition to the Chickasaw country ; 
j the battle ; t lie retreat. Tell tho story of Picrro d'Artngiielto's cxjiedi- 
'. lion. Tell of Hienvillcs retirement from Louisiana and his Inter life. 
Tell of Vaudrcuil's war with Hie Chicknsaws. What docs Dossil ssy 
about affairs in Alabama in 17.111? Toll what yon know of the following : 
Diron d'Artaguclte ; Fort Tombcebo ; tho Chevalier Noyau ; Kerlerrc. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE UULE OP THE 1IKITISH. 

TnE middle of the eighteenth century saw the end of the 
long struggle lietween France and England in North America. 
The final contest involved nearly all the nations of Europe, 
and was waged by land and sea in every quarter of the 
world. It is known in Eiiro|ie as the Seven Years' War. 
but in America it is called the French and Indian War. 
Canada was the chief seat of the French power, and in Can- 
ada and along its borders most of the battles were fought. 
The southern colonies took no part in the fighting. 

The English l>cgan badly, but they were in the end com- 
pletely victorious. In 1750 Quebec was taken, and the next 
year Yaudreuil, who was now governor of Canada, surren- 
dered the whole province. But the war in Europe and on 
the ocean lasted two years longer, and it was not until Feb- 
ruary 10, 1703, that the final treaty of peace was made. 
This treat v is known as the Peace of Paris, and Great Bri- 
tain, France, Spain, and Portugal were the parties to it. 
Spain had come to the assistance of France in 17G2, and 
the city of Havana, Cuba, had been taken by the British. 

France ceded to (treat Britain all her possessions in North 
America east of the Mississippi, except New Orleans and 
"the island on which it stands.'* By the "island" was 
meaut the land surrounded by the Mississippi and Iberville 
rivers, Lakes Maurepas and Pontch art rain, and the Gulf. 
Spain ceded to Great Britain the whole of Florida, including 
Pensocola, and Great Britain restored llavana to Spain. 
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1 Some time afterwards it was learned that by a secret treaty 
'< made in 17G2, France had ceded to .Spain the remainder of 
-, ]icr possessions in North America, and so Spain came into 
i possession of the vast and unknown regions west of the Mia- 
, sissippi, as well as New Orleans. 

j Thus, long before the State of Alabama began to exist, it 
; was decided that men of English birth should possess the 
- lands now embraced within its limits. No longer a bordcr- 
. land between the colonies of two great nations, the soil was 

finally given over to English speech and English laws. 
■ Nothing we shall have to tell hereafter will be of greater 

importance than this. 
, Now that all the land east of the Mississippi River, except 

New Orleans, belonged to England, the king could fix the 
. boundaries as he pleased. This he did in a proclamation on 

October 10, 17G3, and the geographical changes he made 
, may be summed up as follows : 

1. The southern boundary of Georgia was shifted from the 
Altamalm River to the St. Mary's. From the source of the 
St. Mary's it ran duo west to the head of the Appulachicola 
River, ami from that river to the Mississippi the 31st parallel 

. was the southern boundary. It was so defined in a new 

'. commission issued to Governor Wright of Georgia in 1TG4, 

but no charter fixing these boundaries was given to Georgia. 

2. The remainder of Florida, together with that part of 
Louisiana lying cast of the Mississippi and south of parallel 
31, was organized into two provinces, which were named 
East and West Florida. East Florida extended -ns far 
west as the Appalacliicola River. West Florida extended 
from the Appalacliicola and Chattahoochee rivers to the 
Spanish possessions, thus including Pcnsacola, Mobile, and 
what is now the coast counties of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. At first the northern boundary of West Florida was 
the lino of 31" north latitude ; but it was found that this 

left tho trhito settlement around Fort Rosalie (now Natchoi, 
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Mils.) without courts or government, and therefore in 170? 
West Florida was enlarged and its northern boundary was 
fixed at a line drawn due east from the mouth of the Yasoo 
Itivpr to the Chattahoochee. This was the line of 32" 28' 
north latitude. It struck the Tombigbco Ilivcr a little be- 




low the present town of Dcmopolis, and the Alabama a little 
below the junction of the Coohu and the Tallapoosa. 

3. Above the line of 32° 2H' Was a vast region, stretching 
ss far north as the prcnc»t Michigan, and extending from 
the Appalachian chain to the Mississippi. Several of the 
colonics along the Atlantic coast claimed slices of this " Illi- 
nois country," but the king, in his proclamation, set it apart 
aa a home for his Indian subjects, under the governors of 
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the coast provinces, and forbado tho whites to settle thero 
I for the present. 

Tho vanquished French, as a rule, retired beyond tho Mis- 
sissippi or returned to France. In and around Mobile, how- 
l ever, a considerable number of French families remained, 
i and their descendants have for generations formed a respect- 
; able clement in the population of that region. In October, 
< 1703. the French commandant at Mobile surrendered the 
* fort to Major Robert Farmer, representing the English. In 
; November Fort Tombecbe was 'delivered to Captain Thomas 
\ Ford, who garrisoned it with British troops. About tho 
j same time the commandant at Fort Toulouse, having waited 
\ in vain for the British to appear, spiked his cannon, cast a 
I large quantity of powder into the Coosa, and left tho fort 
| without a garrison. 

Tho first governor of British West Florida was Captain 
George Johnstone, of tho lloyal Navy. Arriving at Pcnsa- 
cola in February, 1704, he issued a proclamation defining 
the limits of the province. Fort Conde at Mobile was im- 
proved and garrisoned, and its name was changed to Fort 
Charlotte, in honor of the English queen. Fort Toulouse 
was also occupied for a time, but it was subsequently aban- 
doned, and the fort went to ruins. Pcnsacola becamo the 
capital. 

The British adopted a liberal policy of land grants to 
encourage immigration. For tho most part the immigrants 
sought the rich lands near the Mississippi. Thither they 
proceeded from the Carolinas by way of tho Tennessee, and 
from Georgia through tho Creek country. Before long 
others came from New England, from Great Britain, Ireland, 
and tho West Indies. Negroes wore imported under English 
rule, as they had been under the rule of the French. 

Tho annals of West Florida are not of tho first importance 
to the student of Alabama history. Outside the neighbor- 
hood of Mobile no permanent settlements wero made. About 
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Mobile, however, and along the river above the town, wore 
• iinmbcr of plantations. Among the c.x porta from Mobile 
and Pciuucola were indigo, corn, rice, tobacco, tar, and 




OTEME 
FATES 



lumber. Cotton was cultivated to sonio extent, and rudo 
machines were devised even at that day for separating tlio 
lint from the seed. Contrary to Spanish law, there was ft 
trade with the Spaniards in negroes. 



a Council at Mobile, 69 

In the spring of 1705 there was a groat gathering of Chicka- 
saws nnd Choctaws to attend n council at Mobile. Governor 
Johnstone and Captain Joint Stewart, British Superintendent 




of Indian Affairs in the south, wore present. Agreements 
were nmde concerning trade and tho safo passage of immi- 
grants through tho Indian country. Some of the coast 
Ohoctawe and pnrt of the Alabama* hod followed tho French 
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beyond the Mississippi and settled in Louisiana. The re- 
maining tribes proved friendly to the English. 

Governor Johnstone waa succeeded in 17C7 by Governor 
John Elliott. Elliott soon 
died, and Lieutenant Governor 
Montfort Browne look bin 
place. But in 1TT1 Browne 
became governor of tlio Ba- 
hamas, and the lion. Peter 
Chester was commissioned 
governor of West Florida. 
IIo Wax highly esteemed, and 
the colony flourished under his 
administration, which ended 
only with the end of British 
rule in the province. 

We arc fortunate in having 
a good account of the condi- 
tion of things around Mobile 
and in the Indian country 
during the period of British 
possession. William Bnrtram, 
a botanist, passed through the 
Cherokee and Creek coun- 
tries, and in the year 1777 ho 
visited Mobile and l'ensacola. 
Much of our information con- 
cerning the Indians given in 
previous chapters is obtained 
from his Travels. IIo tells us that Mobile extended about 
half a mile from the river, but many of the houses were now 
in ruins. A few good buildings were inhabited by immi- 
grants from France, Ireland, Scotland, England, and the 
northern English colonies. Swanson and McGillivray, who 
conducted the trade with the Indians, had a \argo «sWoY\»V 





Notes and Questions. 

mciit in the town. Abovo the town there were sonic hand- 
some plantations. Fort Charlotte, at the lower end, near 
the bay, was a substantial .structure of brick. In the Creek 
country, near the site of the present city of Montgomery, 
Bnrtram met a party of emigrants from Georgia, making 
their way southwards, who are liclicvcd to have been tho first 
English-speaking settlers in the present Baldwin Comity. 

Hut once again wu must turn to tho cast for events of im- 
portance to tho history of Alabama. 

[Pluusiieks' Xote. — The English of the Latin words on the circum- 
fcrrneo of the Skal or Ha IT mil Wkbt Florida (Uiiykrse) is: "Seal of 
Our Province of West Florida." ami tho English of the wonls at live 
font, ns trniixlnied by Dr. OfldcnJecre, is : " Art II thyself of lettered 
Fortunes." Tlio Latin wonls on llio qi renin fere nee of the Hkveusk or 
the neat are in fill) as follows: "Georgia* III, Dei Gratia M<tgu<r 
lirilnnniit, Fmmia) el Ilibrrnint IUr, Fiilei Defentor, Hriiittriri tt 
Luntbnrgi Dux, Sneri Romnni Imperii Arehi-Thesaumriu* el Prineep* 
Klerlor." These wonls translated into English arc ; " George III. by 
Hie Grace of God King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender 
nf (lie Fnith, Duke of Brunswick anil Ijimcburg. High-Treasurer anil 
Prince Elector of the Holy Homn.il Empire." The words round tho 
inner circle on the Reversk and the wonls underneath an- French, and 
the English is: " Evil be to Ilhn that Evil Thinks. God and .My Night."] 

QUESTIONS. 

Explain with the map the geographical results of the war between 
England and France. What became of the French in Alabama? Xante 
the several governors of British West Florida. What were the chief 
events during tho period of British rule? What was the condition of 
Mobile 'and the country just abovo it ? What was the attitude of the 
Indians? What do we learn from ilartram ? Tell what you know of 
the following: Major Robert Farmer; Fort Cliarlotle; Swaason and 
lIcGillivray. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REVOLUTION. — McGILLIVRAY. 

What was happening this time was the American Revo- 
lution. England hod scarcely driven the French from the 
continent when her own colonies began to show a spirit of 
independence. In 1775 fighting began in Massachusetts, 
and the conflict soon raged along the whole coast from 
Canada to Florida. 

For it while West Florida was not involved. Its English- 
speaking population was largely official, and many of the, 
planters were recent immigrants, not yet strongly attached to 
the soil. They made no move for independence, and the 
colony was as quiet as before the war began. The coming 
of a mi mlrer of loyalist refugees from Georgia and other colo- 
nies, where for a time the Whigs, as the patriot party was 
called, had the upper hand, was the first effect of the strug- 
gle in the country about Mobile. These refugees found 
no difficulty in passing through the Creek country, for the 
Creeks were friendly to the Itritish cause. 

The attitude of the Creeks was duo chiefly to Alexander 
McGillimiy, one of the most remarkable men ever born on 
Alabama soil. This man's father, Lachlan McGillivray, a 
runaway from a -Scotch home, came to South Carolina a boy 
of sixteen. A trader employed him to accompany an expe- 
dition to the Chattahoochee. Then he swapped a jackkuifo 
for some deerskins, anil thus began business for himself. 
In a few years he was a prosperous trader. At the Hickory 
Ground, nn Indian village a fow miles above Fort Toulouse, 
he found on one of his expeditions a dusky m&vOjiw <y]XwA 
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Solioy Marchand, n daughter of that Captain Marchand who 
was murdered by his mutinous soldiers in 1722. Tito mother 
of Sehoy was a Creek woman of tlio clan or gens of the 
Wind — the gens from which the Crooks were accustomed to 
choose their chiefs. McGillivray took Sehoy to be his wife, 
and they were the parents of Alexander McGillivray, who 
was born probably about the middle of the century. 

When the boy was fourteen years of age, his father, who 
was now wealthy, took him to Charleston to be educated, 
lie made good progress in his studies, bat he was not content 
to be separated from his mother's people. About the time 
the Revolution broke out he disappeared in the Creek coun- 
try, and when wo next hear of him ho was presiding at a 
national council at Coweta (Kawita). Here he was intro- 
duced to Le Clerc Milfort, an adventurous Frenchman, who 
was living among the Indians. Milfort was a military man. 
McGillivray, slender and rather delicnte, was more inclined 
to diplomacy and statecraft. The one became the civil chief, 
the other the war loader, of the Creeks. Like his father, 
Alexander McGillivray was royalist in sympathy. Colonel 
Tait, an English officer stationed at the Hickory Ground to 
conciliate the savages, found him an able helper, and together 
they kept the Creeks hostile to the Whigs throughout the 
war. The rank and pay of a colonel in the British service 
were given to McGillivray. 

The British in West Florida were thus protected on the 
east ; hut the first attack cume from the west, not from the 
east. In March, 1778, James Willing, of Philadelphia, ap- 
peared with a small force in the Natchez country, authorized 
to recruit for the American service. Knowing that most . 
of the inhabitants were loyal to Great Britain, lie at first 
asked them only to take an oath of neutrality. Shortly 
afterwards, however, ho captured an English vessel on the 
Mississippi, took it to New Orleans, and sold it. Returning, 
he proceeded to p)under the planters. The settlers formed 
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an association to protect themselves ; drove Willing out of 
the country ; repaired old Fort Hosalic, now called Fort Pan- 
mnre ; swore allegiance to the king ; and culled on General 
Campbell, who commanded at Pensacola, for some soldiers 
and a leader. Campbell sent them a Captain Michael Jack- 
son, who behaved no better than Willing, lie soon got into 
trouble with the settlers, and before long was forced to leave. 
The Americans, however, were too busy in the east to send 
an expedition in that direction, and 
the royalists were in little danger 
until a new actor appeared on the 
scene. 

Thin was Don Bernardo do Galvez, 
the Spanish governor of New Orleans, 
n man of great energy and ability. In 
1 771* Spain went to war with Great 
Britain, as France had done the year 
lie fore, ami Galvez at once set about 
the coti(|itestof British West Florida. 
In September be took the forts on the 
Mixsisnippi, and then made ready for 
an attack on Mobile. In March, 1780, 
he landed an army l>clow the city, 
planted a battery before Fort Charlotte, and soon forced the 
commandant to surrender. The capitulation included all 
the dependencies of Mobile, from the Pcrdido River to the 
Pearl. Pensacola was attacked the following May. General 
Campbell, the commandant, made a vigorous defence, assisted 
by a jmrty of Creeks, under William Augustus Howies, but 
Galvez was completely successful. Campbell surrendered 
not merely Pensacola but the whole of West Florida. 

Meanwhile, the loyalists in the Natchez country were 
having a hard time. Ity n stratagem they had retaken Fort 
Panmure, and they were hoping for help from the cast when 
news came of the taking of Pensacola. Abandoning tVm 
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fort, they fled to the wilderness, and sot forth on an over- 
Innd journey to Savannah, which was now in the hands of 
the British. A party of men, women, and children made 
their way, with much suffering and heroism, from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Coosa, and finally reached the country of the 
Creeks, who gave them protection and helped them on to 
the cast. The refugees thus traversed the modern States of 
Mississippi and Alabama. The later events of the war hod uo 
special bearing on West Florida. 

The long struggle for independence was ended by three 
great treaties signed September 3, 1783, and taking effect 
at the Mime time. One was between Great Britain ami the 
United States, and recognized the colonies as independent 
Slates. This was the Treaty of Paris. The second was be- 
tween Great Britain and Spnin, and was signed at Versailles. 
The third, also signed nt Versailles, was between Grout 
Britain and France. 

The Mississippi became the western boundary of the United 
States ; tin's applied to those States which claimed slices of the 
" Illinois country." The southern boundary was described as 
a line drawn along the 31st parallel of north latitude from the 
Mississippi to the Chattahoochee, down the Chattahoochee to 
the head of the Appalachicola, thence direct to the head of the 
St. Mary's Bivcr, and down the St. Mary's to the Atlantic. 

Great Britain confirmed Spain in the possession of West 
Florida and ceded to her Kust Florida. The northern limit 
of West Florida was not defined in the treaty, hut the' entire 
province was eedod to Spain, and its northern line since 17C7. 
had been 32° 28'. Thus it will be seen that by two treaties, 
which took effect at the same time, the land between parallels 
31° and 32° 28' was ceded by Grout Britain to Spain and also 
included within the boundaries of the United States. This 
was a causo of controversy between the two countries. Spain 
occupied the region in dispute, and held it until the contro- 
veray wag settled several years later. 
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Georgia still maintained its claim to the territory of tlio 
present Alabama north of the ,11st parallel, and South Caro- 
lina, under its original charter, had » claim to a strip, twelve 
miles brood, lying just below the 35th parallel which it now 
the northern boundary of oar State. 

Thus Alabama continued to be a lund of claims and coun- 
ter claims, and did not begin to take any final shape on the 
map. For the time, the chief historical interest lay in the 
first claimants of all — the Indians. McGillirray was having 
a good opportunity to display his remarkable talent for in- 
trigue and diplomacy. Ho had no reason to like the Ameri- 
can patriots. His father, who was a royalist, had left the 
country ; and the wealth which the son might hare inherited 
was confiscated. So the son formed an alliance with the 
Spaniards in 1784, and mude arrangements for giving them 
the control of tho commerce with his people. He further 
agreed to deliver up to them all white men in tho Creek 
country opposed to the Spanish influence. In return lie 
was made a Spanish commissary, with tho rank and pay of 
colonel. William Panton, a Scotch merchant of I'cnsacolu, 
who was the foremost Indian trader of tho southern country, 
did much to bring this agreement alio ut. He and McGillirray 
wcre friends, and McGillivrny himself profited by the privi- . 
leges 1'itnton obtained among tho Indians. 

Georgia, meanwhile, had made a treaty with the Clicro- 
kecs, who ceded a largo tract of land on the head waters of 
the Oconee. This was in Hoy, 1783, and in November a 
small party of Creeks went to Augusta and ratified the treaty. 
McGillivroy and the great body of tho Creeks denounced it 
and refused to abide by it. When the Georgians began to 
settle in the newly acquired hinds, strife arose, and there 
were numerous bloody meetings between Georgians and 
Indians. 

In the autumn of 1785 tho Continental Congress sent 
commissioners to treat with the Creeks. McGUUvrwj \ftws.\- 
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iscd to meet them, but when the time came only the chiefs 
of two towns, with a small band of warriors, appeared at 
Galpliinton, the place of meeting. The commissioners de- 
clined to treat with so few, but agents of the State of 
Georgia made another agreement with them, confirming the 
previous treaty, and purchasing the lands and islands between 
the Altamalia and the St. Mary's. A like treaty was made 
with a few Creeks at Shonlderbono a year later. 

JIcGilli vray repudiated those agreements also, and tho two 
chiefs who went to Galpliinton wero censured by the grand 
council at Tnkabatchi. It was not until April, 1787, that 
James White, an agent of the Continental Congress, suc- 
ceeded in meeting McGillirray himself. This was at Cnssota 
(Kossita), and a largo number of chiefs was present. They 
all declined to recognize the various treaties with Georgia as 
binding on the "nation." At tho end of the conference 
McGillivray announced his willingness to give up the lands 
on the Oconee if Georgia would surrender to the United 
States the country south of the Altamaho. The shrewd 
chief had discovered that tho Georgians were not in agree- 
ment with Congress on the Indian question. 

Meantime, bloody scenes wore enacted in the Tennessee 
valley as well as on the Georgia frontier. In 1785 tho 
Georgia legislature bad established tho county of Iloustoun, 
embracing the modern Alabama counties of Lauderdale, 
Limestone, Madison, and Jackson. A settlement was effected 
in whnt is now the northwestern corner of the State, but 
in two weeks the colonists were driven oil by the Indians. 
Expeditions of Creeks and Alabainas are known to have gone 
northward to the immedinte neighborhood of Nashville. 
Tho hardy founders of Tennessee, in their turn, led by 
Colonel James Hobortson and others, made flying trips to 
tho Tennessee valley, burning Indian towns and driving away 
certain French traders from tho Wabash country who hod 
come to meet tho Indians near tho site of modern Florence. 
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In 1786 the Continental Congress appointed another Indian 
agent in the south, with whom representatives of Gcorgiu 
and South Carolina were associated. But McGillivray, strong 
in the support of Spain, refused to meet them unless the 
Georgians were removed from the Oconee lands. Such was 
the state of affairs when, in 1780, the Constitution of the 
United States went into operation and the Federal govern- 
ment was organised with Washington as President. 

Le Gere Mil fort (1750-181T) hail a strange career. After travelling 
through the English colonies in America he went among the Creek* about 
the beginning of the devolution ami married a sister of Alexander Mc- 
GUHvravV lie remained with the Creeks twenty rear*. In 17WJ he 
returned to Prance, ami was later a general of brigade under Napoleon. 

Don lternardn ile Galvcz (1740-1780) is otic of the most interest ing fig- 
am among all the S|«nish captain* in America. In 1T8-1 lie became 
Viceroy of Mexico and did much to develop the resources of that conn- 
try. The cum le of Chnpultcpcc. at once a jmlacc ami a fort, whs built 
by him, anil was the weuc of n fierce cimfticl during our war with Mex- 
ico. He is Mill to hare died of melancholia, brought on by the distrust 
the home government manifolded towards him. 

James Itolirrlson (1742—1814) wan a famous pioneer and Imlian-flghlcr. 
In 1770 lie led a company of settlers to the Tennessee country and 
founded Nashville. Alnbaina as well as Tennessee- has good reason to 
revere his memory. 

QUESTIONS. 

Why was West Florida undisturbed during the early part of the Revo- 
lution ? Whnl was the attitude of the Crocks? Tell of the ancestry of 
Alexander MeGlllivray. Ocscrilic the victories of Gidrez. What claims 
were advanced to the different part* of Alabama at the close of the 
Revolution? Describe McOillivray's altitude towards the claimants. 
Tell of the following, and when the word it tlie name of a place locate 
it on the map: Slilfort; Hickory Ground; Cusseta; Seboy; l'anton; 
Oalphiuton. > 




CHAPTER IX. 

K I.ART OP MHJILLIVKAY. — SPANISH WEST FLORIDA. 

Under the administration of 
Washington as President of the 
United States a commission was 
appointed to deal with the Creeks. 
The commissioners met McGilU- 
vrny and some two thousand of 
his followers at Hock landing, on 
the Oconee, in September, 1780. 
A treaty was rend to the Indians. 
McGillivray and his chiefs went 
into private council, and next day 
they announced that the terms 
were not satisfactory. They then 
broke up camp and departed. 
The commissioners returned in 
vexation to Augusta. 
I Washington now decided to in* 
">■&$ vite McGillivray to New York, 
■ and sent Colonel Murinus Willett, 
a ltevolutionary officer, to the 
-•".-'" country of the Coosa and Tulla- 

-or.nK- am n.»a or -Mia poosa. In the spring of 1 "90 Wil- 
lett passed through the Clicro- 
kec nation, found McGillivray, and delivered Washington's 
tetter. A council of the Lower Creeks was called, and the 
President's emissary made a speech to the assembled chiefs 
aad wanton, inviting them to send their head chief to Wash- 
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ington's " conncil house " at New York. They agreed that 
MctJillivray should go. A few days Inter, at Tukabatchi, the 
Upper Creeks also gave their consent. 

So McGillivray, with about a score of warriors and chiefs, 
set out in June with Colonel Willctt for New York City. 
There th© Creeks were well received and courteously enter- 
tained. Negotiation! with them were conducted by General 
Knox, the Secretary of War. A treaty was mule, and on 
August 7, 1790, it was signed by General Knox for the 
United States and by McGillirray and twenty-three chiefs 
and warriors for the Creeks. 

This treaty declared a perpetual peace, placed the Creek 
nation under tho sole protection of the -United States, con- 
firmed the boundary substantially as fixed by the agreements 
of Augusta, Galphinton, and Should or bone, and provided for 
a commission to mark the line. The Creeks promised to make 
no treaties with any State or individuals of any State, and to 
give up nil their American prisoners. They were to be pro- 
tected in the lauds left to thorn, and tho sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars was to be paid them annually. 

Thus Mi;< iillivniy and the chiefs guve up the Oconee lands, 
apparently for very little. Hut it has since transpired that 
there was a secret treaty, according to which several of 
the principal chiefs were to receive annual pensions mid 
medals, and McGillivrny himself was mode an American 
agent, with the rank of brigadier-general and a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars per annum. Having already worn a 
British and a Spanish title, bo now assumed a still higher 
rank as an American officer. Thus decorated, he returned 
to his home at the Hickory Ground. 

But the real value of the treaty was still to be determined. 
When Andrew Kllicott, United States agent, and James Sen- 
grove, Superintendent of the CrcckB, arrived on the Oconee 
to run the boundary line, McGillivray put them olT, and con- 
tinued to do so from time to time. One ot Via eiLCVWWHafc 
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the disturbances raised by William Augustus Bowles, whom 
wo have seen leading some Crooks to defend I'onsacola in 
1781. Howies Imd later appeared on the Chattahoochee ns a ■ 
trader, and had tried to undermine the power of McGilli- 
vray. Driven from the country, he had become a pirate ; 
hut ho now reappeared on the Chattahoochee and intrigued 
with some success against the chief, denouncing the treaty 
of New York, and urging the Creeks to throw off both the 
Spanish and the American yoke. 

McGillivray went to Now Orleans under a cloud. But. 
soon lio was apparently on good terms with the Spanish 
authorities ; and before long Howies was captured and taken to 
New Orleans, and thence to Havana. McGillivray returned 
In the Coosa, and was made Superintendent of the Creek 
nation in behalf of Spain, with a salary of thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars. He was still taking the pay of the United 
I States, and the American commissioner was awaiting his 
! pleasure on the Oconee. 

But McGilliv ray's career was suddenly closed by death on 
February 17, 171)3. Though ho died comparatively young, 
he hod lived long enough to mako himself a man of impor- 
tance to Great Britain, to Spain, and to the United States. 
Among the Crooks he held a place which no successor has 
ever quite filled. 

A period of confusion, violence, and border war followed 
McGillivray's death. The boundary controversy between 
Spain and the United States was still unsettled ; and Georgia 
was firmly asserting her claims to the lands in dispute. In 
1787 South Carolina had ceded to the general government 
her claim to the "twelve-milo strip "which now forms the 
extreme northern part of Alabama and Mississippi. But 
Georgia was more persistent. As early as 1786 she had by 
law established tho county of Bourbon, embracing the set- 
Moments about Natchez ; but this region was now occupied 
*>S Spain. In 1780 she took a further step. Five million 
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acres of land, embracing what are now the central counties 
of Mississippi, were sold to the "South Carolina Yazoo 
* Company"; seven million acres, embracing the northern 
counties of Mississippi, to the " Virginia Company " ; and 
three and on o- half million acres, embracing the northern 
counties of Alabama, to tho " Tennessee Company." These 
transactions became known as the first Yazoo sale. Tho 
purchase price was ridiculously small. Washington issued a 
proclamation against tho whole enterprise, and, in response 
to a Spanish protest, ordered General St. Clair to stop by mili- 
tary force all efforts of the " South Carolina Company " to 
colonize the country around Natchez. Agents of the "Ten- 
nessee Company" attempted a settlement at the Muscle 
Shoals, but were driven away by the Clierokecs and Chicka- 
saws. The " Virginia Company " made no effort to profit 
by its purchase. Finally, all these companies having failed 
to make the payments due to Georgia, the State rescinded 
the bargain. 

But Georgia did not give up the idea of selling tho western 
lands which slio claimed. Tho Georgians, in fact, felt ag- 
grieved against the national government because it did not 
act more vigorously against tho Indians and the Spaniards. 
So, in the winter of 1704-5, when George Matthews was 
governor, the legislature passed another "Yazoo" bill. For 
the sum of $250,000 there was conveyed to tho " Gcorgiu 
Company " an immense tract of land, embracing fifteen 
counties in tho present Mississippi and parts of six others, 
and in the present Alabama the counties of Clarke, Greene, 
Marengo, Perry, Autauga, Bibb, Shelby, Tuscaloosa, Pick- 
ens, Fayette, Jefferson, St. Clair, and portions of eight 
others. To tho " Georgia Mississippi Company," for the 
same sum, was conveyed another tract, lying mainly in Mis- 
sissippi, but embracing also parts of Washington, Sumter, 
and Greene counties in Alabama. To the'" Upper Missis- 
sippi Company," for *3fl,000, was conveyed the *\koA« llMws 
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northern part of Hiuiuippi. To the " Tennessee Company," 
for tDO.OOO, was conveyed the whole of Northern Alabama 
— tho region which now includes the counties of Lauderdale, 
Madison, Jackson, De Kalb, Cherokee, Marshall, Morgan, 
Lawrence, Franklin, and parts of Marion, Walker, and 
Mount. 

These several tracts aggregated twenty-ono million acres. 
The purchase price, t59fi,000, was so insignificant that sus- 
picions of fraud were naturally entertained. For years the 
"Yazoo Fraud" was a political war-cry. The four com- 
panies paid their purchase money ; but the next year popu- 
lar indignation swept out of power the men who had voted 
for the sale, and a new legislature hastened to declare it null 
and void. The bill itself was publicly burned. But in- the 
meantime immigrants had been attracted to the Tombigbee 
and the Mississippi to occupy lands granted them by the 
companies. Soma of these immigrants remained and became 
good citizens of Alabama and Mississippi in later years. The 
Indians, meanwhile, were steadily hostile to Georgia's west- 
ern claims, and they were supported, in a measure, by the 
government at Washington. 

Turning now to the southward and westward, wc find 
comparatively little of interest in the history of the Span- 
iards in West Florida. As we have already seen, it was 
mainly through tho influence of McGillivray and Pan ton that 
they kept on good terms with the Indians. Their intrigues 
with the red men were carried on with a view to resisting 
tin) territorial pretensions of the Georgians south of the lino 
of 32° 26'. But, though they continued to hold the region in 
dispute, they did little to colonize it, except to encourage 
immigrants by liberal grants of land and a mild rule, thus fol- 
lowing the policy of the English. There were Spanish gar- 
risons at Pensacola, at Fort Charlotte, at Fort Tombecbe, and 
at Fort St. Stephens, which was built on a bluff on tho Tom* 
big-bee. An English trading post, called Tenaaw, near the 
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t Stockton, was repaired and occupied. There wore 
other fort* to the westward. AH these establishments were 
under the immediate command of the governor of Louisiana; 
but the real ruler of both Louisiana and West Florida was 
the captain-general at Havana, Cuba. 

A number of planters of British blood, who hod been 
rojaliiU during the Revolution, were settled along tho Mobile 
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and Tcnsaw rivers. In the Natchez country there were 
some large plantations ; nnd Americnii immigrants were 
finding their way to the Tombigbco and tho Mississippi. In 
that part of the province which now belongs to Alabama the 
Highland Scotch element was peculiarly conspicuous, par- 
ticularly the family of Mcintosh — a family which also had 
prominent representatives in Georgia. The members of the 
firm of Pan ton, Leslie & Co., the great Indian traders of 
Pensacola and Mobile, were Scotchmen. The &\wn\Ktta 
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welcomed such immigrants as these, and were, in general, 
courteous and fair to men of races nnd religions other than 
their own. 

Besides the trade with the Indians, the principal industry 
of the province was agriculture. Tobacco was the chief prod- 
uct for a while, 
hut nbout the 
year 1787 the 
competition of the 
Tennessee and 
Kentucky plant- 
ers destroyed the 
profit of growing 
tobacco on the 
Gulf. Indigo was 
cultivated with 
success for a few 
years ; but in the 
end the superior 

fitness of the soil for cotton growing was discovered, 
seeds first used came from Georgia and Jamaica ; but about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Mexican Bceds were 
i nt roil need and proved better adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate. In 1704 Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. 

The development of cotton planting, more than anything 
else, strengthened the institution of slavery ; for negro labor 
was thought to bo indispensable in this industry. The 
French came to consider the African necessary to the pros- 
perity of their settlement on the Gulf, and the later inhabi- 
tants of the region accepted and extended the institution 
they established. 

William Augustus Bowles (17G3-180. 1 )) was a native of Maryland, but 
espoused Iho enure of England during the Revolution, anil led his Indian 
friends against tho Americana. After his capture by the Spaniard*, he 
«■»/**/, and was again among tlio Creeks early in the nineteenth ceu- 
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The head of Hie Mcintosh family in Hie south waa Captain John Mc- 
[nuwh, chief of the Mcintosh clan in Scotland. He received from the Eng- 
lish garrmmtrl a grant of land at Mcintosh Bluff on the Tomkigbee, and 
made a settlement there, in- daughter married a Tlrilish officer named 
Troop, and Ibelr eon. born at the Bluff, mi Alexander M. Troop, who be- 
came a famous politician and governor of Georgia. ■ Roderick, a brother 
of Captain John, known as Rody, wm an eccentric and well-known 
loyalist during the Revolution, lie married a Creek woman and had a 
•on, who became a chief, and whom we bHb.11 sec later fighting on the 
ride of the Americans in the Creek war of 1813-14. After the war Chief 
Vclntuuli signed a treaty which ceded considerable territory to Georgia. 
For this act be was set upon and murdered by the hostile*. 



QUESTIONS. 

How did Washington first proceed in dealing wilh the Creeks, and 
what was the result? Tell the story of Colonel Willed'* cx|icdilion 
and its outcome. Give the chief features of the treaty miulc wilh the 
Creek* at New York. What came of the treaty? Tell what yon know 
of McGillivray after his return from New York. Dcsrrilic the condition 
of affairs after his doth. What steps did Georgia take in pursuance of 
licr western claims ? Describe the flint "Yawn sale "mid its outcome; 
the second, and its outcome. What wns R[«iu's policy in regard to tlic 
disputed territory? How did the Spaniard* 'rent foreign settlers? Tell 
of the changes in crops. Explain Hip connection between cotton and 
tlarery. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 

[ But there was about to bo another change in the political 
[ geography of the southern country. As we have seen, both 
Spain and the United .States laid claim to the region bounded 
by the Chattahoochee on the east, the Mississippi on the 
west, the line of 31° on the south, and the line of 33" 28' on 
the north. It took twelve years to settle the question, and 
during those years the final destiny of the region between 
Georgia uud the Mississippi seemed to be much in doubt. 

The settlers on the lands now covered by the States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee were struggling for recognition AS 
self-governing communities, and were dissatisfied with the 
hesitation of Congress about admitting them to the Union 
ns States. They were angry, too, because the national 
government did not force Spain to give them free navigation 
of the Mississippi Itiver, which was the natural avenue for 
their exports. The Spanish authorities tried to take advan- 
tage of this feeling to detach the western country from the 
Union and make it a part of Louisiana. Such A change 
would have affect oil the history of Alabama very greatly. 

On the other hand, an influence was brought to hear, not 
merely on the western settlers, but on the Georgians and 
South Carolinians, having as its object the overthrow of 
Spanish rule iu Louisiana and the Floridus. This influence 
came from France through its minister, lionet, who landed 
iu Charleston, South Carolina, early in 1703. The French 
devolution was now in full swing, and a great European war 
wr beginning. At first American sympathy was strongly 
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on the side of the revolutionists. General Elijah Clarke, of 
Georgia, was very active in the French interest, and other 
Americans accepted commissions from France. It is even 
said that somo Creeks and Cherokee* were ready to take the 
field. Washington, however, rightly holding to a neutral 
policy in the European struggle, soon sent Genet out of 
the country, and his 
designs never came 
to a head. The ad- 
mission of Kentucky 
and Tennessee ns 
States tended to heal 
the discontent in the 
west. 

At length, in 1705, 
Thomas I'incknoy 
was sent to Spain, 
and in October of 
thatycarhcconclud- 
ed a treaty which put 
an end to the boun- 
dary dispute. Tho 
lino finally agreed on 
was the line of 31" 
from the Mississippi 
to the Chattahoo- 
chee ; thence down 
the Chattahoochee 
to the mouth of the 
Flint ; thenco direct 
to tho head of tho 
St. Mary's, and down the St. Mary's to tho sea. Thus tho 
Spaniards were left in possession only of that part of the 
present Alabama lying south of the lino of 31° — tho region, 
namely, about tho bay of Mobile. It woa toxtW &£«&&. 
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that tho Spanish garrisons north of the lino, and American 
posts south of it, should bo removed within six months uftcr 
the ratification of the treaty. Tlic boundary was to bo marked 
by Spanish and American commissioners before tlic expiration ' 
of that time. 

Hut it was much more than six months before tho lino was 
nin. Androw Ellicott was appointed one of the American . 
- commissioners, and it was February, 1797, before be reached 
Natchez to begin tho work. There ho conducted himself in 
a very disagreeable way, and Don 
GayosO do Lomos, who was in com- 
mand of the Spanish garrison, de- 
clined to surrender Fort Panmuro to 
the Americans. Governor Carondc- 
let, of Louisiana, kept putting the 
matter off on various pretexts. One 
of hi* excuses was that the Ameri- 
cans of tho west, in alliance with tho 
British of Canada, were threatening 
a descent upon Now Orleans, It is 
pretty clear that about this time 
Carondclct himself was renewing his 
efforts to detach the west from the 

Union. The delay was protracted until the end of March, 
17ns, when tho Spanish troops left Fort l'anntnrc. 

In a few days tho Spanish commissioners joined Ellicott 
and his associates, and the work began. In the Choctaw 
country no opposition was encountered from the Indians, 
but progress was slow on account of natural obstacles. It 
was the spring of 1700 before the Mobile Diver was reached. 
When the commissioners got into tho Creek country the In- 
dians assumed a threatening attitude, and it was suspected 
that they were incited to this by the Spaniards, although in 
June, 1700, a full delegation of the "nation "had made a 
treaty wMi commissioners representing tho United States 
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and had promised to abide by the treaty of New York and 
to help Spain and the United States ran their boundary line. 
This work was finished in August, 1700, nearly four yean 
after the signing of the Treaty of Madrid. 

Meantime, an important step bail been taken by Congress. 
April 7, 1708, the region of which the newly established line 




was the southern boundary was mode a separate territory, 
culled the Territory of Mississippi, with n territorial govern- 
ment independent of Georgia ; but it was expressly stated 
that Georgia's rights in the soil wcro not to be impaired. 
The northern boundary was the old "Yazoo lino " of 33* 28'; 
the eastern boundary was the Chattahoochee, and the western 
the Mississippi. 



GOVERNOR SARGENT'S ADMINISTRATION. 01 

The act of Congress authorized the President to set up a 
government simitar to that in the territory north of the Ohio. 
One very important difference, however, was that slavery wu 
forbidden in the Northwest Territory, but not in Mississippi 
Territory. Slaves could not bo imported into tho latter from 
foreign countries, but only from 
the States. For tho rest, there 
were to bo a govornor, a secre- 
tary, and three judges,' all 
named by the President; and 
tho governor and the judges 
were to mukc up a code of laws 
from those prevailing in tho 
.States. President Adams 
named Winthrop Sargent gov- 
ernor, and John Steolo secre- 
tary. 

Governor Sargent was a man 
of auility and high character, 
but he was not popular in tho 
Territory. His manners, cold 
and stiff, were not agreeable to 

the Natchez planters. The code of laws which he and the 
judges framed caused grout dissatisfaction. The only other 
net of his administration which is important to ns was tho 
division of the Territory into three counties — Adams, Picker- 
ing, mid Washington. One of those — Washington — included 
all that part of the Territory now embraced within the limits 
of Alabama, and part of Mississippi also. Washington 
County had one representative in the Territorial legislature, 
and its population, according to tho census of 1800, was 
1,227—733 whites and 404 negroes. 

Governor Sargent gave up his office in April, 1800, and 
for a time John Steele, tho secretary, discharged its duties. 
To the few whita men scattered through tho Alabama part 
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of the Territory it probably mattered little who was governor 
at Natchez, or whether there was any governor at all. Who 
these white men were, and what sort of life they lived in 
the wild country they had chosen for their home, are inter- 
esting questions ; but not much is known concerning them. 
As early as 1702 a number of strange characters had found 
their way to this region, most of them traders, and some of 
them related by blood or marriage to the Indians. Immi- 
gration became more rapid when Spain gave up her claim 
to the country. Along the Mobile and Tensaw rivers were 
some plantations, and there were settlements on the Tom- 
bigbee in the neighborhood of Fort St. Stephens. At every 
Indian town of importance one or more white traders could 
be found. Fort St. Stephens was the principal military 
establishment ; but in July, 1700, Fort Stoddart was built 
in the Tensaw countrv. 

Life was doubtless rough and hard to those early American 
set tiers of Alabama. They were without schools, churches, 
or courts of law. No minister of the gospel appeared among 
them until the year 1803. In the absence of ministers and 
magistrates it wjis impossible to have the ceremony of mar- 
riage properly performed. A runaway couple, wishing to get 
married, went to Captain Shaumburg, at Fort Stoddart. 
The gallant captain pronounced them man and wife ; and 
the neighbors declared they were the best married people 
they had seen in that region for a long time. 

In July, 1801, Thomas Jefferson, who was now President, 
appointed William Charles Colo Claiborne Governor of Mis- 
sissippi Territory. Claiborne reached Natchez, the capital, 
in November, and the settlers found him a courteous and 
agreeable gentleman. Taking up the work of his office with 
zeal and intelligence, ho made a successful and popular 
governor. 

When ho came, the legislature of the Territory was at work 
repealing the laws proclaimed by Sargent and t\\<& ^vvd^^w^ 
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making new ones. In December a Torritori.il delegate to the. 
national House of Representatives was clioscn, mid the next . 
year the sent of government was moved to tlio town of Wash- 
ington, a little east of Katchcs, and the militia of the Terri- 
tory was organized. Several new counties were formed, and 
the governor appointed jus- 
tices for all of them, includ- 
ing the immense county of 
Washington. The first 
county court in Washington 
was held at Mcintosh BlulT, 
on tlio Tombigbco. The jus- 
tices name from different 
States, and each tried to ap- 
ply the laws of tlio State 
from which he come. 

Troublesome questions 
were now arising over titles 
to land. Some settlers held 
by grants from the British, 
some by grants from the 
Spaniards, and others by grants from Georgia. So Congress 
established two commissions to consider the various claims. 
One of the commissions sat at Washington, tlio other ut St. 
Stephens. The claims approved by tho commissions were 
ratified by the President. Tho Territory was now in a fair 
way to prosperity, and Governor Claiborne mado favorable 
reports of its condition. 

Georgia still claimed the soil of tlio Mississippi Territory, 
and in order to put at rest tho differences between her and 
tho United States, commissions representing both govern- 
ments met at Washington in 1802, and reached an agree- 
ment to tho following effect : 

Georgia coded to tho United States all her rights west of 
tho Tine which now separates Georgia and Alabama. The 
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United States Agreed to ]>ny Georgia a million ami a quarter 
of flollfiro out of the proceeds of tlic saIch of these lands, to 
confirm tiio titles of nil persons settled on them, And to 
form the ceded territory into a Statu iu> soon ah iU populA- 
tion reached sixty thonsAiid. Georgia further Agreed to turn 
over to the United States nil money* received from tho Yazoo 
companies. Tho StAtc IcgislAture ratified these Articles 
June 16. 181)2, and from that time Georgia ceAscd to Iiavo 
an; rights in the soil of Alabama anil Mississippi. In 1H04 
Congress added to Mississippi Territory the land ceded 
by (icorgiA, and also Added the twelve-mile strip which had 
formerly heen part of South On nil inn and which lay between 
the Georgia cession and the State of Tennessee. 

Winihrnp S»rpci.l (1T5.1-lft20) urn of com! MawiicnWlls Block nml 
a. graduate of llnrvanl College. During Hie Revolution be won Tim rank 
of major. In 1780 ha become hhiimcImI with the CHiio band Conpanr, 
ami Opngnsa iiimle liini surveyor nf I he Northwest Territory. 

florcninr CJniliorilc Was Wn hi Virginia in 17ol nml ilinl in 1817. 
Hi- Inter yrnrsirfic r\f\\\. in l.oni-iiinn. wlicro lie wm ns popular a« lie hail 
lnvn in 1fi*-i«i|i|>i, nml when i lie Kinleof Iinwsiaiiawaa formed Mo was 
cmwu l<> bo il» governor, awl Itdd llic ofllre faun 1819 In 1MB. At the 
time of his death lie hail jusi liven cleeLnl lo tho L'nfted State* Senate. 

QUESTIONS. 
Give the ilntu ami 1hi> provision* of Hip Irmly that willed llic boun- 
dary ipieMion villi Spain. Tell "In. I yon know of Amlrcw Kllicott and 
Ihe running of Ihe lino. Dcw-rilir the Territory of Jliiwirwippi, giving 
dale of ihe net r-renliiig it. What important difference hclweon It nml 
th« Xarthwest Territory? Tell nlmiit Governor Sargent's administration. 
What counties vent Unit established? What was llic population of Well- 
ington Connly. ami what Its legislative apportionment in 1800? What 
wa« done in regard to Georgia's claims ? Tell what you know or Gov- 
ernor Claiborne nml his ad in mistral ion. Whnt action was taken con- 
corning land claims? Tell whnt yon know of tho following: Thomas 
Finrkncy; Port Sloddart ; Si. Stephens ; John StocAe. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHANGES IN T1I8 HISSISSII'1'1 TERHITOKY— MOHII.K TAKEN. 

Tut lands added to Mississippi Territory irt 1804 extended 
it nortliwiird to Tennessee, and gnve to our State its present 
nortliern boundary. At tlmt time, howovor, tlio ill ft parallel 
was still the southern boundary, and the Gulf coast, includ- 
ing the city of Mobile, wm a part of West Florida, mid wm 
still held by Spain. It is interesting to know how it becamo 
part of Mississippi Territory. 

In 1800 Napoleon Bonaparte, who had conquered Spain, 
compelled Iter to cede to France the province of Louisiana. 
Ho did not take possession of the province, but left it in the 
hands of Spain until 1N03, when ho sold it to the United 
States. Tlio treaty by which lie transferred Louisiana to the 
United States described it as having "tlio same extent it 
now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France 
possessed it." These were the exact words that Spain used 
to describe Louisiana when she transferred it to France, and 
it will be seen that the description was in itself n contradic- 
tion. The United States, holding to tlio second half of tlio 
description, claimed to have bought West Florida as a part 
of Louisiana. Spain, holding to the first half, denied this. 
Spain pointed out the fact that West Florida had not boon a 
part of Louisiana for forty years ; that England hud organ- 
ized West Florida in 1703, and that it had come to her from 
England by conquest in 1783, and not in connection with 
Louisiana at all. It is clear now that neither Franco nor 
fyvu'u iiut/crstooil that Louisiana included West Florida. 
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The United States did not proas their claim at first,, nml so 
West Florida remained under .Spanish control. That part of 
West Florida l>etwccn the Pearl ami I'crdido rivers was or- 
gaiiixcd liy Spain as the District of Mohilo. That part he- 
tween the IVurl and the Mississippi rivers was called the 
'District of 1 tat on Rouge, 

In December following the purchaso of Louisiana the 
President sent Governor Clailmrno ninl (ton* -lame* Wilkin- 
son to Xew Orleans to tnko possession, nml when Congress 
organized the Territory of Orleans, Claiborne was appointed 
its tint govern or. 

Thus Mississippi was left without a governor, and for more 
than a year the duties of the office were discharged by Onto 
West, secretary of the Territory. Early in IWW Robert 
Williams, of North Carolina, the newly appointed governor, 
arrived at Washington, then the capital of Mississippi. 

]t:id feeling between the S|ianiards and the Americans 
near the boundary line soon led to collisions. Throe brothers 
mimed Kemper were especially active as champions of the 
American interest ; and at one time the situation was quite 
serious. Rut the approach of a common danger caused the 
officials of Spain ami the United States to draw together for 
mutual protection. 

The danger that threatened the western interests of the 
two countries was embodied in otic man — Aaron llurr. 
This man, who while vice- president of the United States 
bud killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel and fled from jus- 
tice, was in the western country. Rujncd in his political 
career, which had once been so promising, lio bod gone to 
the confines of the republic to restore bis fallen fortunes. 
IIo had purchased, under a Kpanisb grunt, extensive lands 
lying near the Sabine River, and the apparent object of his 
journey woe to colonize these lauds. As to his real object, 
wild rumors wcro afloat. It was suspected that \w tnffiftxvl to 
establish a new republic in the wort, dcsytoWuifc \»A\\ %$&&. 
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and the United States of their possessions. Tliat ho had 
designs on West Florida does not seem improbable. 

Late in the year 1800 lie was arrested in Kentucky, but 
wus discharged for want of evidence lip then descended 
the Mississippi with some sixty men, and he was again arrested 
near Notches, taken to Washington, and put under heavy 
bonds to await the action of the Territorial court. Again ho 




disappeared, and the country was flooded with proclamations 
offering a reward for his arrest. This was accomplished 
near Fort Stoddnrt, in Washington County, chiefly through 
the activity of Nicholas Perkins, a young lawyer, and Captain 
Kdward P. Gaines, commandant at the fort. With a watch- 
ful guard the fallen intriguer was sent up the Alabama, 
through the wilds of the Indian country, to South Carolina 
and thence to Richmond. He was tried for treason and thon 
for misdemeanor, but was acquitted on both charges, and his 
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career in the west lias over unoe remained a somewhat puz- 
zling episode of onr history. 

*- Two important cessions of Indian lands were made in 1805. 
In that year the United States purchased from the Chickasaw* 
a surrender of all claims to a triangular region north of the 
Tennessee Hirer, twenty-five miles across at the Tennessee 
line and some three miles wide on the river itself. A few 
months later the Cherokecs gave up all their rights in this 
plot of land, and thus the government uennired a clear title. 
The same year the Choctaws coded some live millions of acre* 
lying chiefly in what is now western Mississippi, but extend- 
ing cast to a lino about midway between the Alabama and 
Tombigbco rivers, and so including part of southwestern Ala- 
bama. These purchases were the beginning of a scries of 
treaties with the Indians having as their object the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of all the lands in the Territory. 

The opening of the Tennessee Valley to immigrants at once 
attracted a number of settlers from Tennessee, (icorgin, the 
Caroliuas, and Virginia. Alwut the time the treaty with the 
Chickasaws was made. John Hunt, n Tciincsscean. was build- 
ing a cabin near a great spring, and his nuinc was given to 
the first town in north Alabama — Huntsvillc. Within a year 
or two the settlement had begun to rival St. Stephens in 
importance, and among the settlers in the neighborhood 
were several families whose names became prominent in later 
history. In December, 1K08. (iovcrnor Williams established 
the county of Madison, with Huntsvillc aa the county scat. 

The Tensaw and Tom big boo settlements were also grow- 
ing. St. Stephens was laid off into town lots and a rond was 
cut through the old Choctaw country to Natchez. At St. 
Stephens was a government factory or trading house, with 
George S. (laincs, as chief factor, at its head. The parson- 
age of the old Spanish church was used as a skin house, and 
the old blockhouse as a store. Considerable trade was thus 
established with the Choctaws and other. In&wmi, w«<&. %& 
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with American settlers, who brought to this place all kinds 
of skins and peltries, tobacco, bear's oil, honey, bacon, and. 
ground-nuts. In the Tcnsaw country Fort Stoddart had 
become an important post, and there vera settlements and 
farms along the Mobile and in the fork of the Alabama and 
Tombigbee. Cotton was becoming the principal crop. 

The settlors were much hampered, however, by tho natural 
and artificial restrictions on their trade. To the north and 
cast of them was the Indian country, traversed only by trails 
and bridle paths. Benjamin Hawkins, the efficient superin- 
tendent, managed to keep tho Creeks reasonably friendly; 
but the journey through tho "nation" from Georgia to the 
Alabama River was a slow and difficult one. In 1805 the 
Indians gave their consent to tho running of a horse path 
from the Chattahoochee to the Alabama. To reach the Ten- 
nessee settlements was an equally arduous undertaking. A 
better natural route to the outside world was the water route 
down the Mobile and through tho Gulf ; but export duties 
were collected at Fort Stoddart, and a hoary tariff by the 
S] minimis at Mobile. 

Nevertheless, the Tombigbee settlors were steadily increas- 
ing in numbers. In 180!) Baldwin County was established 
to the west of the Mobile and the Alabama, with Mcintosh 
Bluff as the county seat. In 1810 tho population of the 
three counties, Madison, Washington, and Baldwin, was 
reckoned at W.046, of whom 2,i>24 were negroes. Madison 
contributed nioro than half of the whole number, so that the 
northern settlements were already stronger than the south- 
ern. Itctwccn the two lay the great agricultural and mineral 
belts which huve since become the industrial centre of the 
State, but which wero then inhabited only by a few thousand 
Imlinnw, among whom wero scattered some white traders and 
half-breeds. 
Congress hud conferred a real benefit on the Tombigbee 
settlors when, in 1804, it authorized tho President to appoint 
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a superior court judge (or their district. The Hon. Hurry 
Toiilmin, of Kentucky, was appointed, and he fitly headed 
the list of distinguished judges who havo won for tho judi- 
ciary of Alabama an eminence greater, perhaps, than that 
attained by its representatives in any other profession. 

Besides the establishment of the two new comities, tho 
Territorial government played no very important part in the 
lives of the pioneers, who were quietly laying the foundation 
of an American civilisation in tho future State. Governor 
Williams remained in office until tho beginning of 1800. 

March 4, 1800, James Madison became President, and one 
of his first acts was to mako David Holmes, of Virginia, 
Governor of Mississippi Territory, in place of 'Williams. 
Holmes was n man of experience in public 
life, having sat in Congress for a dozen 
years. His administration in tho Territory 
was full of exciting events. 

Ho found tho people of the Territory 
in three groups — tho settlements around 
Natchez, those on the Tombigbce and 
Mobile, and those in the Tennessee Vnllcy. 
Hotwccn the three were rivers, forests, and 
Indians. The Creek Confederacy on tho 
east nnd the Spaniards on the south wcro 
unpleasant neighbors. Hut it was not long before the Span- 
ish question cninc to an issue. 

In the District of Baton Kongo were planters of English 
and American birth, who had grown tired of Spanish rule, 
and were plotting n revolution. In August, 1S10, n party of 
them marched to the town of Baton Kongo and captured it. 
The revolutionists mot, and organized the Stnto of West 
Florida. They adopted a constitution, elected a govonior, 
and applied for admission to the Union as a State. Presi- 
dent Madison refused to recognize them *, but, as tua U\wls,\\\ 
dispute were claimed to be a |nrt of tho OtWlvaTomSAr) % \» 
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ordered Governor Claiborne of Unit Territory to take posses- 
ion in the name of tho United States. Governor Claiborne 
promptly took possession, but did not secure Mobile. The 
revolutionists had ulso planned to seise Mobile, and Reuben 
Kemper was sent to the Tombigbco country to ratso n force 
for that purpose. A party of adventurous spirits did indeed 
go down the bay to the neighborhood of Mobile ; but there 
tliey encountered a boatload of provisions and whiskey, which 
the convention at Baton Kongo had unwisely sent to meet 
them. This proved their ruin ; for a number of them, while 
engaged in a drunken frolic, wcro surprised and routed by 
some Spaniards, and the expedition failed. Several of the 
Americans wero captured, taken to Havana, and languished 
for years in Morro Castle. Tims Mobilo remained for tho 
time in the hands of Spain. 

Congress approved President Madison's course ; and in 
1812, when Orleans Territory became the State of Louisi- 
ana, it included the Baton Kongo District of tho old Span- 
ish province of West Florida, lying between the Pearl Hivcr 
and the Mississippi. May 14, 1812, Congress annexed the 
Mobile District of West Florida, lying between the Pearl and 
the Pcrdido rivers, to the Mississippi Territory, thus bring' 
ing its boundary down to the Gulf. December 18, 1812, tho 
legislature of Mississippi Territory created Mobile County, 
although Mobilo itself, and nearly all tho territory included 
in the county, were still in the possession of Spain. 

The war between the United States and Grout Britain in 
1812 made it advisable for tho United States to occupy Mo- 
bile. General James Wilkinson sailed from Xow Orleans in 
April, 1813, witli about COO men, landed near tho city, and 
demanded that it he surrendered to him as a part of Missis- 
sippi Territory. Tho Spanish commandant. Captain Peroi, 
refused to admit that it was a part of Mississippi Territory, 
but agreed to retire with his garrison, leaving the United 
States and Spain to settle tho question of ownership. As 
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Spain never again obtained possession, Mississippi Territory 
from this time included every portion of the present Ala- 
bama. In 1819 Spain sold Kast Florida and also her claim 
to West Florida to tho United Statos for *5,000,(KM>. 

Bat the conquest of Mobile was not the only military con- 
sequence to the southern country that followed the declara- 
tion of war against Great Britain. On the contrary, the 
settlers on the Tombigbcc and tho Mobile were aliout to wit- 
ness such a struggle as had not been seen in that region since 
the days of I>c Soto's fi;:ht lwforo Mauvila. The real dan- 
ger lay not in the arms of Spain, nor in the English fleet, but 
in the red warriors of the Coosa and the Chattahoochee. 
The Mnscogces were getting ready to make their last stand 
against the white-skinned race that was peopling the lands to 
the east and west of them, felling the trees, driving away 
the deer, and putting a girdle of civilization around their 
homes and hunting-grounds. 

Ilsrry Totilmin was horn in England in 1700. lie had cho«*en tho 
Unitarian ministry for a career, ami |>erscctition drove him to America, 
lie was president of Transylvania University in Kentucky, so r veil eight 
years as secretary of state, and compiled the Kentucky code of laws. 
He performed a similar service for the |x»oplc of Alabama. 

QUESTIONS. 

Describe the change in the limits of Mississippi Territory in 1804. 
Name the successive owners of Ijouisiiuta. What became of Governor 
Claiborne, and who succeeded him ? Dcscrilie the cession of the Chicka- 
saws and Cherokees in north Alattama. and the Choctaw cession. Tell 
what you know of tho first settlement of northern Alabama by the 
whites. What two new counties were formed ? Dcscrilic the settlements 
to the southward in 1810 ; what were the conditions of trade and trans- 
portation ? Trace the steps by which West Florida was acquired. Tell 
what you know of the following: James Wilkinson; CatoWest; Nicholas 
Perkins ; John Hunt ; District of Baton llouge ; Reuben Kemper. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CHEEKS OX TI1K WAU-I'ATH. 

The cause of the discontent of the Creeks was the on- 
crouch men U of the whiten, particularly the whites of the 
Tombigbco mid Tcusaw settlements. In December. 1812, 
the county of Clarke was established, including (he lands 
extending eastward from the Tombigbec lliver to the witter- 
glied between the Tombigbco mid Alabama. In the fork of 
the two rivers a considerable number of white men had 
already nnido their homes. The*) hinds were claimed as 
hunting-grounds by the Alabama*. In 1811 the horse path 
from the Chattahoochee to Mimes Kerry on the Alabama 
wiib converted into a " Federal road " by Captain Lurkott 
and n party of soldiers, and this road was soon n thorough- 
fare for emigrants passing from east to west. The inoro 
intelligent of the Creeks began to sec that in 11 few years they 
would be crowded out of the country by the uow-coinerg. 

As usually sonic one is found to give voice to h popular 
discontent, so, not only among the Creeks, but among nil 
the red men from the great lakes to the (iulf, the feeling 
of hostility to the encroaching whites found a spokesman in 
the famous Shawnee warrior, Tccuinseh. The homo of this 
remarkable Indian was above the Ohio ; but his parents had 
once lived in the Shawnee settlement on the Tallapoosa. In 
1787, when not yet of age, he had visited the Chcrokecs and 
Creeks; and in the year 1811 ho again came among the 
tribes of the Mississippi Territory. He cmno as the open 
advocate of a union of all the red men against the whites. 
But the Chickuaawa would not " take his war talk." And 
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among the Choctaw* Pushmataha, an eloquent orator and a 
trnc friend of the whites, spoke for ]>eace, und tlie Choc taws 
followed his counsel. The indefatigable Shawnee passed on 
to the eastward, first, it is said, visiting the Seminole*, and 
then the Creeks. He was a nntnral orator of great power, 
and he made a deep impression on the tribes of the Confed- 
eracy, always restless and warlike. 

It whs n year of earthquakes, and for some time a eomet 
blazed every night in the heavens. Tecumsch made shrewd 
nso of these ns portents with his superstitious hearers. The 
Big Warrior, n powerful chief, opposed him, but before ho 
left he hail made the " war dance of the* lakes " popular, and 
a "prophet" who accompanied him hud set some of the 
Creeks to prophesying also. 

So a wnr party, called the Bed Sticks, was formed, lint 
there wits a peace party, too, with the Big Warrior at its 
head; und fur n time Hawkins, the government agont, 
hoped that the trouble would end. as in fact it begun, with a 
civil war among the Creeks themselves, l'cter McQueen, a 
half-breed of Anttoac. High-Head Jim, mid David Francis, 
a "prophet," were leaders of the hostilcs ; and later they 
were joined by William Weaiherford, the "lied Kuglc." whose 
father was Charles Weiithcrford, a (icorgiun, 11ml whose 
mother was Sehoy. a half-sister of Alexander Mctiillivruy. 

For a time the Indians, lighting frequently among them- 
selves, did not make any organized attack on the whites ; 
but nom' and then a single white man was slain, und rumors 
of the coming storm were heard throughout the Territory, 

In June, 1812, the United States declared war against 
Great Britain ; and from that time the Red Sticks could 
count on the help of the British. It was made known to 
them that they could obtain ammunition at Pcnsacola, and 
the next summer a party of several hundred went thither 
for that purpose. Colonel Joseph Carson, conini&ndvr^ «&. 
Tort Stoddart, tent spies to Pcnsacola to Awcqim ft» <Jg\«cS, 




of the expedition. Tlicy learned Unit the Indians gave tlio 
Spanish governor a letter from a British general in Canada, 
mid that the governor, after some hesitation, gave them 
thrco hundred pounds of powder, and lend in proportion. 

The people of the Tombigbcc and Tcnsaw settlements were 
much alarmed, and Colonel James Culler, the senior militia 
olliccr of the frontier, called out tlio militia at once. The 
force enrolled under him consisted at first of throe small 
companies, but with theso he crossed the Tombigbceon July 
25 and marched eastward. In Clarke County ho was joined 
by another company commanded by a stalwart captain named 
.Samuel Dale, armed with a double-barrel led shotgun — a rare 
weapon in those days. Soon another company was added, 
and in the end the force numbered about ono hundred and 
eighty men. 

Xear the site of the present village of Hclloville, in Cone- 
cuh County, the frontiersmen struck the road from Pcnsa- 
cola. Down this they marched until they reached Burnt 
Corn Creek. Here, on July 27, they discovered the hostile?, 
on their return from Petisacolu, encamped between a orcok 
and a range of hills. Moving cautiously to the rear of the 
hill. Caller and his followers dismounted, crept to the top, 
and then charged. The Indians, surprised, sprang to their 
arms and fired, but soon gave way and retreated to the creek. 
Some of Culler's men pursued ; but others were too intent 
on seizing tho pack-horses of the enemy. The Creeks rallied, 
charged in their turn, and drove the whites away. The fight 
lasted more than an hour. Dale and fourteen others wero 
wounded ; two wero killed. The Crock loss was not positively 
known, but it was probably heavier than the loss of tho 
whites. Thus the war began with a defeat for the settlers. 
Tho Indians went back to Pcnsacola for more ammunition, 
and Caller's men dispersed to their homes. 

The settlers were now alive to their danger, and begun to 
make ready for defence. A score or more of stockades wero 
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built. Mid were called forta. A chain of these rude fortili- 
cations offered a refuge to the people of the newly formed 
county of Clarke, and they were filled with men, women, ami 
children. Fort Stoddart was a post of considerable strength. 








Fort Mims, huilt in tlie Hiiininvr of JUIU, was situated near 
Luke Teiuaw, to tlio coat of the Alabama, and nhont two 
miles below the eut-olT which couueots the Alahainn and 
the Tombigbcc. It took its name from Samuel Mims, an 
early settler in that region, whose house it enclosed. Here, 
protected by pickets and fence rails, in n s\me<i ot »WaX isa. 
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acre, several hundred people were gathered. Among tlicm 
wore a number of wealthy half-breeds from Little River. 

At the end of July, (Jcncrnl Ferdinand Leigh Chiibonio 
arrived »t Mt. Vonion, near the Mobile Hivcr, with seven 
hundred troops from the western part of the Territory. Clui- 
lionie. wlm was n brother of (iovcrnor William C. ('. Chii- 
bonie. hud Keen service under Anthony M'tiync in the north- 
west, mid for a time hud Iweu attached to the regular army ; 
since 1805, however, he had lived nt Natchez and tuken n 
prominent part in tho affairs of Mississippi Territory, Oen- 
end Klouruny, who hud succeeded Wilkinson in the eom- 
miind df nil forces in the southwest, hud sent him to tho 
Tcnsuw region with it view chiefly to tho defence of Mobile. 

Claiborne's first step was to distribute his troops no us. to 
protect the people of the immediate neighborhood. Colonel 
Carson, with two hundred men. was sent to Fort Class, in 
Clarke County, and Ik- gun the construction of Fort Madison. 
A company was sent to St. Stephens. Major Daniel ] teas- 
ley went to Fort Minis with one hundred and seventy-live 
volunteers. The militia already on duty there numbered 
seventy, and these chose Dixon Itailey, a brave half-breed 
who had fought at tturut Com. to Ik 1 their captain. The 
occupants of Fort Minis — men. women, and children — now 
amounted altogether to live hundred nud fifty-three souls. 
A number of them were negro slaves. 

Major Itcasley was a man of courage, but a poor soldier. 
Despising the enemy, ho neglected preparations for defence. 
The blockhouse was never finished, and tho two gates, one 
at the east and one at the west, were left open and unguarded. 
An addition to tho fort on the east was begun, but never 
finished. Warnings of the approach of the enemy went 
unheeded. Two negroes who reported that they had scon a 
mitnl'iT of savages in war paint were Hogged for their pains. 

During the morning of August 30 Itcasley wrote to Clai- 
borue that he could maintain the fort against any number of 
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the enemy. A few hours later he himself la; dead behind the 
eastern gate, and a scene of horror, the details of which 
are too revolting to describe, was the result of his incom- 
petency. 

The hostile Creeks, again supplied with ammunition and 
lurgcly rccnforccd, had turned to the westward. David 
Francis. Peter McQueen, and Weathcrford were their lead- 
ers. They chose Fort Minis as the first point to attack, and 
at noon of the day lleasley wrote his confident letter a 
thousand warriors lay concealed in a thick ravine four hun- 
dred yards from the opo n eastern gate. 

Tin* sound of the drums beating the soldiers of the fort to 
dinner was the signal fur the charge of the enemy, lteaslcy 
tried to dose the gate, but was stricken down, and the furi- 
ous band broke into the fort, the prophets in the lead. The 
Americans sprnng to arms, and the fall of several prophets 
daunted the assailants for a moment, for they believed the 
bullets would split upon the bodies of their inspired leaders. 
But the rage of conflict made up for the disappointment of 
their superstitious hopes. 

The Americans offered a stout resistance, and it was some 
hours before the end came. Captain Bailey, in particular, 
distinguished himself by heroism and intelligence. But the 
strength of the enemy was overwhelming, and step by step 
the whites were driven hack into the unfinished bastion. The 
slaughter was dreadful ; and Humes soon added horror to the 
scene that the hot August sun shone down upon. At length 
Bailey cried out that all was lost, telling the survivors to savo 
themselves if they could. 

A few half-breeds wcro made prisoners, somo of the ne- 
groes were kept to Ire held as slaves by tho victors, and about 
thirty-six persons are known to have escaped ; tho rest per- 
ished. Weuthcrford, it is said, attempted to stop the massa- 
cre, but the Indians would not obey him, MVVUb •i«s\»rtjc3i'W- 
lorv the tight was over. Tiie fort was bunvai \n \Jbfe %ws».\. 
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and when the savages quit the place they left behind tlicm 
only ashes mill the bodies of the dead. 

The news of the massacre spread riijiiiUy over Hie Territory, 
mid caused n (tunic in the Natchez settlements ; the entire 
country wiu thrilled with horror. The authorities nt Wash- 
ington saw that the Jtritish had acquired » terrible ally in the 
south. The Spanish governor and the Itritish emissaries nt 
l'cusncoln were delighted with the result of their intrigues. 

The citizens of Clarke County, in the fork of the Tombig- 
liec mid the Ahihnmn. were now chiefly exposed to the dep- 
redations of the Hed Sticks. Francis, the "prophet." with ft 
hundred warriors, was nt work in that region, mid no white 
man was safe outside the stockades. Pent up in these nar- 
row enclosures, in September the settlers fell a prey to sick- 
ness ; and frequently those who ventured out to gather the 
crops were attacked and slain by prowling Creeks. Fort 
NinqucHchl, one of the upper stockades, was attacked, but 
successfully defended. Claiborne, fearing a strong attack on 
Fort Madison, sent Colonel Carson a discretionary order to 
abandon the fort. This Carson did, and marched away to 
St. Stephens, to the consternation of the people, who felt 
themselves abandoned. Kighty citizens enrolled themselves 
for the defence of the place, and put themselves under the 
command of Evan Auntill and the wounded Dale. 

At this juncture the Choctaws were watched with the 
greatest anxiety. It is hardly too much to say that hostility 
from that quarter would have meant the destruction of the 
Alabama settlements, shut tn, as they would have Ik-cii, be- 
tween the two great branches of the Muscogee family. To 
Pushmataha more than to any other man it is due that the 
danger was averted. His influence nud his eloquence were 
steadily exerted to befriend the whites. George S. tiaincs 
induced him to go to Mobile, where he made an offer to 
General Flournoy to enlist several companies of Choctaws 
against the Creeks. Flournoy, for some reason, declined. 
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but lull-refine to his senses and sent a messenger after the 
chief to accept the proposal. 

A council of ('hoctaws wiis held. Pushmataha spoke at 
great length, nnd announced that In himself would join the 
people of St. Stephens. The warriors., sluppin^ their breasts, 
declared they wore ready to follow him. Colonel John McKee, 
agent for the C'hickosaws, also succeeded in keeping those 
warlike Indiana from joining the Ited Sticks. Hccvcu raised 
a considerable forre iimoug them and marched against a Creek 
settlement at Tuscaloosa Falls, but found it deserted. Sonic 
of the C'hiekasaws then went to St. Stephens and joined Gen- 
cral I'hiilwrne's troops. 

But a stronger helper tlmn any of those wan coming from 
the northward. The news of the fall of Kort Slims hud , 
hardly readied Nashville when the Tonucssccaus were ready 
to take the field. At their head nunc Andrew Jackson, who 
was now about to will the proudest laurels of a great career. 
In October, with a strong force, lie crossed the Tennessee 
and began his campaign against the ('recks. 

Tec-nitt**h (or Tecum I lie) is prrhiip* the mast rcmnrkntilc character in 
llie hisiory of the Xnrth Amcrieiin I lid inns. Up wh distinguished Uolli 
a* orator iiikI a* warrior, After leaving Mississippi Territory lie led 
llic luwlilt-s in the north, niul it Was prnlinhlr due to liis work Hint, llic 
llritish sun ii'ilivl in ili'f. ■miiti).' Cniintln /i^ r nin~l I ho Americans, [lc wns 
dcfcaioUndslainnl Hie bailie- of tlic Thames (Canada), October 0, 1813. 

QUESTIONS. 
Wliy were llic Creek* discontent ? Tell at mil t Tecunisch ami hi* 
*isit to the snatll. Heinle the history of Colonel Caller's expedition. 
Wlial measures of defence did l ho Bottlers inker Locate anil dcscrilir. 
Fort Minis. What measure* iliil General Clnilmnio tnlto f Itcscrilsi Hie 
HltHL-koii Kurt Mini*. What, vn oeenrrinji in Clarke Count r ? What 
■nail* anionic of Iho Chnclaws 1 Of the Chicknsnw* ? What, was tho 
effect of the [nil of Furl Mini* on the Tcnncssccaii* ? Tell what you 
know of llic folloM-inn: iligli-I lend Jim ; Iliff Warrior; Dixon llnile.v: 
Major IVssley ; Pushmataha; Fori Alodison ; Aullose; llic cut-oft; 
Tuscaloosa Falls. 
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THE CREEK WAR. 



Jackson came at the head of the volunteers from middle 
and west Tennessee. Hut his was only one of four armies 
which in the autumn of 1813 moved against the Creeks. 
One, as we have seen, came from the west, and was com- 
manded by General Claiborne. Another came from oast 
Tennessee, and was commanded by Major-Gcnoral John 
Cocke. The fourth came from Georgia, and was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General John Floyd. Let us first fol- 
low the men from west Tennessee. 

After crossing the Tennessee, Jackson was joined by Colo- 
nel John Coffee, who had preceded him. Coffee was now 
sent to an Indian town on the Black Warrior River, which 
he found deserted. lie burned it, and rejoined the main army 
at Thompson's Creek. Jackson established a depot at Fort 
Deposit, and moved over the mountains towards the Coosa. 

The first important engagement was at Tallasahatchec, not 
far from the present Jacksonville. On Xovembcr 3 a body 
of host iles who had assembled at this point were attacked 
by Coffee (now promoted to bo brigadier-general), with some 
five hundred whites and a party of friendly Creeks and Chor- 
okees. The action was brief, but bloody. The Red Sticks 
were simply destroyed ; the bodies of one hundred and eighty 
were counted on the field. Coffee's loss was five killed and 
eighteen wounded. 

Jackson built another depot of supplies on the Coosa, and 
called it Fort Strothcr. His next movo was to march to the 
relief of somo friendly Creeks who were besieged in a town 
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called Talladega (Talatigi). situated about where tlie city 
of Talladega now standi. One of tlio besieged had crept 
tlirougli the camp of tlio host ilea disguised in the skin of a 
hog and fled to tlie Tcnncssecans for help. Jackson and his 
men reached the neigh- 
borhood of (lie town tlio 
evening of November 8, 
and made the attack early 
next morning. The hos- 
tilcs, numbering perhaps 
a thousand, fought brave- 
ly, but their loss was very 
heavy, and in tlie end they 
were driven away, and the 
friendly Indians saved. 
Jaekxon'slossiu killed and 
H wounded was about one 
(■Vm q ' f|i| hundred. After burying 

^ his dead he inarched back 
to Fort Strother. Hero ho 
found that the supplies he 
[ l^~~ ■^" l 7^^\'-^\ had expected for his troops 

pj .y^.'SiL**"' ';'■} LJ ' had not come. This mis- 
I *« •VyAjV-*^''/. jj [■ niauagemeiit, and the fact 
that many of his men had 
enlisted for only a short 
term of service, kept him 
inactive for two months. 

Meantime, the other 
three armies were not idle. 
General White, with a force of General Cocke's east Ten* 
ncHseeans, readied Turkey town, not far east of Fort Strothcr. 
early in Xoveiiilicr. .lacksou ordered him to march to Fort 
Strothcr to protect that place, while he himself went on tho 
exj>cditio» to Talladega. This order Gcn.cra\\N\vAc sXsa\a& 





to obey, but at the command of General Cocke lie returned 
>. to Turkey town. A few days later, on November 18, lie sur- 
j rounded the Ilillabco town, whose people were already nego- 
j tinting for peace with General Jackson, killed sixty of their 
warriors, and took two hundred and fifty prisoners. The 
J remaining llillabeo Indians believed that this was treachery 
! on the part of Jackson, so they joined the hostile* and 
became relentless foes of the whites. After this mistake 
General Cooke gave up the hope of winning victory by him- 
self, and reported at Fort Strothcr with some fourteen hun- 
dred men. Jackson sent him back to cast Tennessee with 
those of his troops whoso terms had expired, ordering him 
to raise more men and lead them into the Creek country. 

By this time Goncral Floyd and tho Georgia troops had 
crossed tho Chattahoochee and were advancing towards tho 
Tallapoosa, guided by Alirani Mordccai, a Jew who had lived 
many years among the Indians. Oil the morning of Novem- 
ber 2!) they attacked a large force of the hostiles who were 
assembled in the town of Auttoso, on the cast bank of the 
Tallapoosa, not many miles above its junction with tho Coosa. 
It was intended that tho friendly Indians should cross to the 
western sido of tho river and prevent tho enemy from escap- 
ing ; but this tticy failed to do. Tho Cowctas, under Mcin- 
tosh, their half-breed chief, and the Tiiknbatchis. under a 
chief named Mad Dog. fought bravely on tho sido of the 
whites. Tho hostiles made a good resistance, losing probably 
two hundred warriors, but wcro driven from tho town. Floyd 
did not pursue them, but withdrew to Fort Mitchell, where 
he was kept for some weeks awaiting supplies. 

We now torn to General Claiborne in tho southwest. 
During the months of October and November there were sev- 
eral meetings between small parties of whites and Indians in 
this quarter. On October 4 Colonel William McGrcw, with 
twenty-fire mounted militia, met n party of hostiles at Barshi 
Creek. An engagement took place in which his force was 
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beaten and himself ilain. Finally, General Flournoy gave hii 
consent to an active offensive campaign, and Claiborne ac- 
cordingly crossed the Tombigbee and scoured the country 
along the northern border of the settlements in Clarke 
County. He occasionally met small bodies of Indians, but 
he was unable to bring about a decisive battle. 

The enemy were roving through this region and along the 
lower Alabama, making it impossible for the settlers to gather 




their crops. Samuel Dale, now recovered of his wound, set 
out with about seventy men to drive the marauders from 
the frontiers. From Fort Madison he marched southeast- 
ward to the Alabama, crossed the river, and moved up its 
eastern bank to a point opposite the farm of Dixon Huilcy, 
the brave half-breed who fell at Fort Minis. Hero signs of 
Indians were discovered. At Itandon's plantation, a few 
miles farther up, Dale sent most of lus men over to the west- 
ern bank in two canoes, which had boen obtained from a 
negro named Caesar. Dale himself and eleven of his, ^axi^ 



Tbe Canoe Fiobt, ii« 

were still on the eastern bank, when those on tho othor side 
gave warning that the enemy was descending. Soon a large 
canoe Appeared floating down the stream, and in it oleven 
stalwart warriors. What followed is perhaps the moat remark- 
able incident in the entire history of Indian warfare. 

Two of the Indians left the canoe and started to swim 
ashore ; one was killed and the other escaped. The nino re- 
maining lay flat in tho bottom of tho lwat, and thus escaped 
the rifle balls of Dale and his men. Tho smaller of Ctesar's 
two canoes had been brought bock to the cast bank, but the 
larger was still on tho west bank. At Dale's command, which 
he shouted across the river, eight men sprang into it and 
paddled out, but they retreated to the bank on finding that 
tbe Indians wore alive. Enraged at this, Dalo leaped into 
the smaller canoe, which could hold but four men. James 
Smith and Jeremiah AustiH, two athletic young men, fol- 
lowed. Cresar handled tho oar, and soon brought them close 
to the Indian boat. A chief, recognizing Dale, cried out, 
" Now for it, big Sam," and the battle began — a conflict of 
three against nine. They fought with clubbed guns, for the 
Americans had wet their priming. Tho nine were killed and 
their bodies were tossed into tho waters of tho Alabama; 
the three escaped almost unhurt. 

This astonishing exploit was witnessed from both banks by 
members of Dale's force. Soon afterwards tbe whole party 
returned to Fort Madison. 

About the middle of November General Claiborne marched 
to Wcathcrford's Muff on tho Alabama, a fow miles above 
the scene of tho canoe fight, to build a depot of supplies for 
General Jackson. Ity the end of the month a stockade 
was completed ; it was called Fort Claiborne. At this point 
tho volunteers and militia were joined by Colonel Russell 
with the Third Regiment of United States troops, and Clai- 
borne set forth on an expedition against a place called Echo- 
nachaca (Ikana Chaca), the "Holy Ground," situated on a 
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bluff on the Alabama just brinw IWcH's 1-Vrry. in i! 
ent county of Lowndes. Tho force now liumbcrcil n 
thonsand, ami there were about one hundred mi 
Choctaws under 1'ushmaUha. On the way auothei 
m built at Fort Deposit. 

The attack was made on December 23. The Iiulh 
been told by their prophets that tho earth would t 
every .white tnnu who dn 
approach the Holy (Ironi 
doubtless they were dince 
when they found that the 

/ccy was not fulfilled. Xe 
CVE&QUfV \e*x, under Weathcrford's 

ship they made a brave li 
usual. In tho cud. In 
they lied, leaving thirty d 
whom several were negro 
Wc.itbcrfotil owed his est 
his horpc, which lca]>ed 
bluff into the river and I; 
rider safely to the western bank. The town was burn 
The terms of most of the volunteers had now cxpin 
they were mustered out of service. They had sufferci 
from cold and hunger, and their pay was stilt due. ( 
Russell, loft in eolo command at Fort Claiborne, m 
expedition up the Caliaba Itivor to a place culled I 
Old Towns, but ho accomplished nothing tbereb; 
returned to Fort Claiborne, and from this time tl 
was left mainly to the Tonncssccans and Georgians, 

For a while it almost seemed that Jackson wns gt 
fail. What with famine, tho reduction of his force 
expiration of the terms of service of his volunteci 
mutiny among those who remained, his indomitable v> 
tried to the uttermost. At one time lie had but a h 
men at Fort Strotlicr. 
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At last, however, two new regiments, numbering together 
eight hundred and fifty men, enlisted for sixty days, arrived 
from Tennessee. With these and some friendly Crocks and 
('licrokees, Jackson once more marched towards the Talla- 
poosa about the middle of January. On January 22, 1814, 
while encamped near the village of Einnckfau, in the present 
Tallapoosa County, he was attacked at early dawn by a strong 
force of Hed Sticks. The battle lasted several hours, and it 
was only with the greatest ditllculty that the enemy was 
driven off. 

The next day the army started buck to Fort Strother, and 
the second day it was again attacked while crossing a creek 
near the village of Enitnclionco, and was in imminent danger 
of being routed. The valor of a few men in tlio rear guard 
saved the day, but the Creeks boasted that they had whipped 
"Captain Jackson." Returning to Fort Strother, the com- 
mander dismissed the sixty-days men, and again was com- 
pelled to wait for rcen force inoi its and supplies. It can hardly 
be said that tlio expedition accomplished anything of value 
against the Crooks. Trite, there had been counted on the 
two battle-fields one hundred and eighty-nine bodies of slain 
warriors, as against a loss to the whites of twenty killed and 
seventy wounded. But the power of the lios tiles was not ' 
yet broken. 

Nor was the second attempt of Floyd and his Georgians 
much more successful. With about twelve hundred troops, 
not counting a company of cavalry and some four hundred 
friendly Indians, General Floyd had taken the field in Janu- 
ary, making Tukabatchi his objective point. Encamping 
near the C'nllaboe Creek, he was attacked early on the morning 
of January 27, and suffered a loss of seventeen killed and 
one hundred and thirty-two wounded before the Red Sticks 
were driven off. His army retreated back to the Chatta- 
hoochee, there to await reenforcemonts. 
The Creaks wore certainly making a brave stand, and no 
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one can help admiring their desperate valor. If, however, 
the; had an; hope of final triumph, they little knew the 
character of the iron Tenneweean who had resolved to break 
their Confederacy in pieces. 

John Coffee (1713-1883) was General Jackson's companion through- 
out the Creek War and at the battle of New Orleans. He vu a Virgin- 
ian bj birth, but moved to Tennessee in 1706. After the battle of New 
Orleans be was promoted to the rank of major-general. In 1817 he in 
made surveyor-general of Alabama, and moved to Huntevillr. Two 
rear* later be settled In Lauderdale County, where the remainder of 
hi* life was passed. He was buried in his family cemetery, three mile* 
north of Florence. 

Pushmataha, the Choctaw, ranks very close to Tecumseh as nn ora- 
tor and warrior ; but, unlike Tecumseh, he was always a firm friend of 
the whites. When but twenty years of ago he distinguished himself in 
a contest with the Osagcs. In 1824 he vixitcd Washington, and died 
there in December of (lint year. lie was buried in the Congressional 
cemetery. John Randolph eulogized him in Congress. General Jack- 
sun pronounced him the bravest Indian he ever saw. 

The ennoo fight is only one of many stirring ml venture* which entitle 
Samuel Dale to a place by the side «f Ihiono ami Kenton in (ho list of 
hemic pioneers. Dale ■■.< bom in 1773 on the frontier of Virginia, and 
his whole life was passed close to the homes of Indians. In early man- 
lion I he wns employed nh a scout on the frontier of Georgia, and for 
rears ho was a (ruder among the Creeks, lie was present at Tuknlmtuhi 
when Tec i nn soli spoke there, and warned Itenjainiu Hawkins, the superin- 
tendent, of the coming trouble, lie fought bravely at Burnt Corn anil 
other engagements, anil later in the war saw serviee with Jackson and 
was present at the Iwtllo of Xcw Orleans. After 1 tic war he served in 
the Alabama legislature, and wns mndc a brevet brigadier-general. 
Dnlo County was named in his honor. I»ate in life he moved to Mis- 
sissippi, and died in 1841 at his residence, Pale Wile, Ijandcrdale County, 
In person he was tall and muscular, and Iwro a striking resemblance to 
the red men among whom be lived. The Indians admired and loved 
him in peace as they dreaded him in war. 

Jeremiah Austin was born in 1704. He was but nineteen at the time 
of the canoe light. For many yean Ins was a reayssOA. tYwisso. cA 
lfeMta, 
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James Smith mil Georgian by birth, and spent the Utter part of 
hi* lib in Mississippi. 

Benjamin Hawkins (17M-1816) ni born in North Carolina. At the 
outbreak o( the Revolutionary War he left Prinoeton College, where he 
iu then a student, and nerved m an interpreter for Washington and 
his French officers. After the war he represented his native Slate in 
Congress, and was for a time a member of the United State* Senate. 
Chosen by Washington to be superintendent of Indian affairs, he took 
np his residence among the Creeks and devoted his energies to their im- 
provement. He taught them to build milts, to make wagons and imple- 
ments of agriculture. By living among them ho deprived himself of 
comforts and luxuries which he might have hail elsewhere if he had 
chosen, for he was a wealthy man. An a rule, the Indians loved and 
trusted him. lie helped to arrange the rrcaly of Fort Jackson. 

QUESTIONS. 

Tell of the four armies which moved against the Creeks in the autumn 
of 1818; give mimes of the lenders. Dencril-e the battle of Tallnsa- 
Itatrhcc. Tell wlint you know of the fight at Talladega. Whnt was the 
condition of Jackson's army nt Fort Strother? What did the cast 
Tcnnessccans do ? Dcfcriln! tho battle of Autlneo. Tell the story of 
Dale's expedition and the canoe fight. Tell of General Clniborne> expe- 
dition to the Holy Ground. What became of Claiborne's army ! Describe 
the battles of Rmnekfau and Rnitacho|>co. Tell what you know of 
tieueml Floyd's second expedition. Tell what you know of the follow- 
ing, pointing out places nn the map : Fort Strother : Turkcytown : the 
llillabce massacre: Abmm Monlccni ; Mad Dog; William McGrcw ; 
Cnwar; Jcrcminh Austill ; J nines Smith; Wenthcrford's leap; Fort 
Claiborpe ; Pushmataha ; Cahalw Old Towns ; Callabee Creek. 
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Is February General Jackson learned that the grea 
of the lied Sticks were gathered in a peninsula forme 
bend of the Tallapoosa River, not far from Emuckfau. 
March, having received from Tennessee several regime 
fresh troops, ho determined to strike a blow at this 
Leaving a sufficient garrison at Fort Strothcr, he sci 
supplies down the Coosa to the mouth of Cedar Creek, 
a fort was begun and named Fort Williams. Then 
about two thousand men, he made his way across the 
between the Coosa and the Tallapoosa to the neighbe 
of the enemy's position. 

The peninsula on which the Creeks were ontrenci 
called by the whites the Horseshoe. The Indians them 
called the pfacc Tohopeka (To-h5p-ka). Here wero al 
thousand warriors, the flower of the remaining lied £ 
Across the entrance to the peninsula they had throi 
a breastwork of logs. Around and behind them wi 
river. 

General Co flee was sent across the Tallapoosa with a i 
force to cut off the enemy's retreat, and at ten o 
on the morning of March 27 Jackson moved agaim 
breastworks. While his men were storming these, 
with the friendly Chickasaws crossed from the other 
reached the end of the peninsula, and burned the vi 
The Creeks, caught between two fires, fought bravely 
end. Jackson offered them mercy if they would surr< 
but the/ answered with shots and ye\\*. K twi «w» 
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swimming the river, but five hundred and fifty-aevon were 
found dead on the field. Jackson had lost thirty-two killed 
and ninety-nine wounded, not counting the loss among the 
friendly Indians. But he hud forever broken the power of 
the Creeks. After the buttle of the Horseshoe no strong 
force was ever brought against the whites, though small 
parties were still in arms. 
Jackson now marched southward to the Hickory Ground, 
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the enemy scattering and Hying heforc him. Many came in 
and surrendered ; others encased towards Florida and took 
refuge at Pensocola, where the British agents tried to rally 
them. Marching to the head of the peninsula between the 
Coosa and the Tallapoosa, the victorious Tonncssccans pro- 
ceeded to build a stockade, which they called Fort Jackson, 
on the spot where Bienville hod built Fort Toulouse a Jmn- 
drod years before. To Fort Jackson came chief after chief 
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and surrendered, and at length Weatherford himself rode up 
to Jackson's tent and announced that his people could fight 
no longer. The general, respecting the valor of bo bravo a 
foeman, protected the fallen warrior from the violence of the 
whites and of the friendly Creeks. Weatherford took no fur- 
ther part in the war except to urge his people to surrender. 
In later years lie lived among the white people of Monroe 
County, and he was not a bad citiien when Alabama became 
* State. 

Some troops from Georgia and South Carolina were at 
this time occupying a post called Fort Decatur, on the Talla- 
poosa, in the present Macon County. In April Major-General 
Thomas Pinckney, in command of the southern department, 
marched from Fort Decatur to Fort Jackson. He ordered 
the west Tennessee troops, whose terms were expiring, to 
return to their homes, and General Jackson went with them. 
Pinckney then sent out parties to scour the country for the 
remaining Ited Sticks. 

In July, however, Jackson returned. IIo had been made 
a major-general, ordered to take command of. the southern 
army, and empowered to make a treaty with the vawjimhcd 
Creeks. After some opposition a number of chiefs agreed to 
his terms, and on August the treaty of Fort Jackson, a 
very important document in Alabama history, was signed. 
The Creeks gave up all claim to the lands lying west of the 
Coosa, and they agreed to a boundary line on the south 
drawn in a south western direction from tlio falls at Wc- 
tnmpka to the mouth of Smnmochico Creek on the Chatta- 
hoochee, below the town of Kufaula. Thus they surrendered 
about one-half the present State of Alabama, paying in this 
way the penalty for their war against the whites. They also 
surrendered to the United States Government large tracts 
cast of tho Chattahoochee, out of which twenty counties of 
Georgia have since been formed. 

Juckson's eyes were now turned to ttw wraftni«&. tV* 



PENSACOLA OCCUPIED. 1*3 

British at Pensacola, clearly assisted by the Spanish authori- 
ties, were trying to restore the spirit of the Red Sticks and 
planning an attack on Mobile and New Orleans. So Jack- 
son at once proceeded down the river to Mobile, where he 
made his headquarters ; and troops wore hurried southward 
from various parts to resist the threatened attack on the two 
cities. Fort Bowyer, on Mobile point, had been abandoned 
by General Flournoy, but it was now re-occupied and garri- 
soned. This was hardly done when a land force of some six 
hundred Indians, with a hundred and thirty British marines, 
advanced against it, supported by two British sloops of war 
and two brigs. The attack lasted through Scptctntar 15. 
Major Lawrence, who was in command, had a small garrison 
of one hundred and thirty, but he used his artillery with 
good effect. The assailants were finally repulsed, and the 
fiagsliip Hermes was blown up by the explosion of her 
magazine. Tho American loss was slight, but the British 
had several hundred killed and wounded. 

Jackson, having lost all patience with tho Spaniards, de- 
termined to occupy l'eusacola, where the British had been 
permitted to deposit arms and even to man tho forts. In Oc- 
tober several thousand troops hud reached the Tcusnw neigh- 
borhood, on their way to defend Mobile nnd New Orleans. 
Hurrying up the river to meet them, the general turned them 
towards Florida, unci on Xorcmbcr 1, after a brief struggle, 
he entered Pensacola. Fort St. Michael was occupied, hut 
the enemy blew up Fort Barrancas before tho Americans 
reached it. licturoing to Fort Montgomery, in the Tcnsaw 
country, Jackson ordered Major Uriah Blue, with a sufficient 
force, to scour tho swamps and bays of AY est Florida for the 
remaining Hod Sticks, who had been driven out of their ref- 
uge at Pensacola. lie himself, with the' main part of his 
army, departed for New Orleans, there to win the crowning 
triumph of his military career. Major Blue faithfully ac- 
complishcd hie mission, and thus ended tho war between the 
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Creeks and the "United States. It ended in the utter over- 
throw of the Indians, but it is doubtful if n fight was ever 
maintained more bravely by any people. The achievements 
of the Red Sticks arc all the more remarkable, when we re- 
member that large numbers of the Creeks refused to "take 
the war talk " and were steadfastly friendly to the whites 
throughout the struggle. 

The treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States was signed at Ghent on December 24, 1814, but when 
the news readied General Jackson the battle of New Orleans 
had been fought. Soon afterwards a British fleet appeared 
at Mobile Point, and five thousand men wero landed. Major 
Lawrence, seeing that resistance was hopeless, surrendered the 
post, and the garrison, numbering three hundred and sixty, 
became prisoners of war. This was on February 12. A 
month later the new* of the pence had reached the southern 
country. The British departed on April 1, and thus the soil 
of Alabama was freed of foreign occupants. So we may now 
turn from battles and marches to the more peaceful agencies 
at work in the upbuilding of the future State. 

The year 1S1G is notable for three important cessions of 
land. The first was made by the Cherokee*. For (Mifi.OOO 
they gave up all their claims west and south of a line drawn 
from Chickasaw Island, in the Tennessee, due south to the top 
of the dividing ridge between the waters of the Tennessee 
and the Tombigbec, thence castwardly to the west brunch of 
Wills Creek, and down that crock to tho Coosa Itivcr. The 
second was made about the same time by tho Chickasaws. 
For a small money payment they gave up their claims east of 
a lino drawn from the mouth of Canoy Creek on the Tonnes- 
sec, in the present Colbert County, in a generally southwest- 
ern direction to Cotton Gin Port on tho Tombigbec. The 
third was made by the Choctnws, who gavo up all their re- 
maining claims cast of the Tombigbce. 

These cessions, following the treaty, ol TforA. Jwi\w«y,\^ 
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about three-quartern of the lands in Alabama open to settle- 
ment by white men; but the Creeks shoved their ill Till now 
and then, and committed occasional outrages. 

During the war the settlements in the Tombigbee and 
Tcnsaw country had received little increase, but Madison 
County had not suffered. Its population at this time was 
about ten thousand, and in June, 1815, it elected three dele- 
gates to the Territorial legislature, while the Washington 
district 011 the Tombigbee sent but two. Immigration began 
afresh, and by the close of the year 181C the population of tiio 
whole Territory was not less 
than seventy-five thousand. 
Nearly thirty thousand of 
this belonged to the eastern 
or Alabama section. Holmes, 
who iiad been a faithful and 
energetic official in war time, 
was still governor. 

The two years immediately 
following the peace were kettusm'* rum. 

chiefly notable for the rapid 

increase of settlers, the felling of forests, and the building 
of cabins. From Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolina* an 
ever-growing stream of immigrants, mainly of good English 
and Scotch-Irish stock, poured through the Creek country 
to the heart of the Territory. The Tennessee Valley drew 
largely on the sturdy folk of Tennessee, chiefly of Virginia or 
Carolina biood. Such a rapid growth of population in a 
Territory is ulways followed by an appeal for admission as a 
State. The people of Mississippi Territory had, in fact, been 
asking for admission before the war ; and now the move 
moot grew stronger. At the same time it was folt that the 
Territory was too extensive to be made into a single State, 
and the question was raised whether it should be divided by 
a Hue running east and west or north and south. If the 
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lands acquired from Spain in 1810 had been made part of 
Mississippi, the lino would probably have run east and west ; 
but Louisiana obtained tlio country as far oast as the Pearl. 

By Act of Congress of da to March 1, 1817, the Territory 
was divided by the line which now separates the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama. Beginning at the point where the 
Tennessee River crosses the southern boundary of Tennes- 
see, the line ran up the river to the month of Bear Creek, 
thence direct to the northwest corner of Washington County, 
and thence due south to the Gulf. The western half re- 
tained the name of Mississippi, and was at once admitted as 
a State. On March 3 the eastern half was organised as a 
Territory, and was called Alabama. 

QUESTIONS. 
Describe the Horseshoe. Tell about the buttle there. Who suc- 
ceeded JncliKin, anil what <liil he do ? Why did Jackson return to the 
Crrok country ? What m the boundary established by the treaty of 
Fort Jackson ? What were Gcncnd Jackson's movements after leaving 
Fort Jackson ? Describe the attack on Fort Bowyer. How and why 
was Pcniacola taken ? What was Major Blue's mission ? What mili- 
tary events happened in the south after the treaty of Ghent T What 
Indian cessions were made in 18)0? What was the effect of Ilia |>eaco on 
immigration ? What important Act of Congress was passed on March 
I, 1817? What on March ST Tell what you know of the following, 
pointing out places on the map : Fort Williams : Tohopeka ; Fort 
Toulouse ; Weather ford ; Fort Decatur ; Major Lawrence. 



ALABAMA A STATE IN THE UNION. 

Alabama as a Territory was in a stage of progress towards 
Btateliood through which most of the States hi the Union 
hare had to pass. Its governor and secretary were appointed 
by the President, and the governor's powers were very exten- 
sive. There was a legislature of two chambers, the upper 
chamber called the Legislative Council, the lower called 
the House of Representatives. The act of Congress pro* 
vided that those members of the Legislative Council of Mis- 
sissippi Territory who represented the counties now thrown 
into Alabama should constitute the first Legislative Council 
of the new Territory, and that its first House of Representa- 
tives should be made up of the members from those counties 
who wore sitting in the House of Representatives of Mississippi 
Territory. It was further provided that all persons then 
holding public oflico should remain in office as before, and 
that all laws in forco at the time the act went into effect 
should continue in force ; but a new judge was to lie named, 
who, with the two already in office, should make up a gen- 
eral court at St. Stephens. St. Stephens was named as the 
scat of government until the legislature should otherwise 
order. The act of Congress did not go into effect until Mis- 
sissippi had adopted a State constitution. 

This was dono in the summer of 1817, and then the Presi- 
dent appointed William Wyatt Bibb, of Georgia, governor of 
Alabama Territory. lie was a Virginian by birth, a graduate 
of William and Mary College, and a physician by profession. 
He had eat in too Georgia legislature, in the House of Hep- 
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rescntati ves at Washington, and in tho Senate of the United 
States. Obedient to his call, the legislature convene*] at St. 
Stephens January 19, 1818. As it happened, James Titus 
was the only member of tho Legislative Council. It is said 
that ho sat alone, in a separate chamber, and wont through all 
tho forms of legislation, " meeting " and " adjourning " with 
much ceremony. In tho House of Representatives the coun- 
ties of Baldwin, Clark, Madison, Washington, Monroe, Mo- 
bile, and Montgomery had representatives. Gabriel Moore, 
of Madison, was speaker. Monroe had been established in 
1815, and Montgomery in 181ft. 

Governor Bibb in his message called attention to a petition 
of tho Mississippi convention asking Congress to shift the 
boundary lino to the Tombigboc Itivcr. Hut the people of 
Alabama successfully opposed this, Tho legislature promptly 
went to work. The names of six persons were sent to the 
President of the United States, and he chose three of them 
to lu additional members of tho Council. A stock bank already 
in existence nt Ihmtsviltc had its J in mo changed, and the Turn- 
becklw Bank, with a capital of £500,000, wan established at St. 




Stephens. Tho St. Stephens Academy and the St. Stephens 
Steamboat Company were incorporated. Commissioners w«te, 
chosen to acioct a permanent capital. *CVi% TertVusrj ■«» 
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divided into three judicial districts. Thirteen now counties 
were established— Cotaco, Lawrence, Franklin, Limestone, 
Lauderdale, Blount, Tuscaloosa, Marengo, Shelby, Caliaba, 
Dallas, Marion, and Conecuh — and the boundaries of Wash- 
ington, Baldwin, Mobile, and Madison were altered. 

These were the principal acts of the first representative 
body of lawmakers that ever sat on Alabama soil. Its sec- 
ond and last session was held in November, 1818. At this 
session two new counties, St. Glair and Autauga, were estab- 
lished ; another bank was chartered, this time for Mobile; 
and the banks at St. Stephens and Iluntsville were empow- 
ered to increase their capital stock. A tract of land at the con- 
fluence of the Caliaba and Alabama rivers was selected for 
the scat of government, and Governor Bibb was commis- 
sioned to lay off there- the now town of Caliaba. 

The remnants of the Bed Sticks made trouble again in 
1818, when some atrocious murders were committed in 
southern Alabama by a parly led by Savannah Jack, n re- 
lentless hater of the whites. Samuel Dal*, who had been 
commissioned colonel, led a force against them, and they 
were with some dilliculty driven away. The whites wore 
then permitted to occupy peacefully the lands ceiled at Fort 
Jackson. Tho next year more lands were opened to immi- 
gration by a new cession from tho Chcrokccs. This was 
made at Washington in February, and included all Chero- 
kee claims in Alabama north and west of the Tennessee 
Bivcr. The lands thus obtained are now embraced in the 
counties of Jackson, Madison, and' Marshall. 

But tho great importance of the Territorial period lay in 
the rush of immigrants. In tho spring of 1817 the movement 
was so rapid as to threaten many with starvation unless sup- 
plies were sent them from other purls. The price of pro- 
visions was very high. Flour was selling at Fort Claiborne 
at twenty dollars a barrel, and corn at five dollars n bushel. 

Tho immigrants were not wealthy, as a rule ; bnt neither 
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were they shiftless outcasts from the older communities. 
They were people who wished to bettor their condition, and 
who were not afraid of a long journey or of facing rough sur- 
roundings. Soon their numbers were increased by a different 
class — wealthy planters, who came with numerous slaves to 
cultivate the rich cotton lands of the prairie belt. 

The States contributing most to swell the stream were Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee ; but there were 
many who came from States further north, even from New 
England. As a rule, the Georgians settled in the east, and 
the Tetinessceans in the northern and middle regions, while 
the Virginians and Carolinians were apt to seek the bottom 
lands near the great rivers, or the fine agricultural regions in 
the west and southwest. 

The distribution of the immigrants into different quarters 
soon began to give to each of the communities its own pecu- 
liar character. The wealthier immigrants preferred the level 
lands, suitable for plantations of many acres ; the poorer 
were content with smaller farms among the hills. As yet 
there were no large towns, but it was at this time that most 
of the important towns and cities in the Stato were founded. 

One band of immigrants was particularly interesting. 
During the winter of 1810-1817 a number of Napoleon's old 
followers, set adrift by the battle of Waterloo, and exiled 
from France by an ordinance of Louis XVIII., came to 
America. Congress authorized the sale of four townships of 
the public domain to the refugees at two dollars an acre, on 
condition that they cultivated the vine and the olive. They 
decided to settle near the confluence of the Tombigbce and 
the Warrior. To promote this enterprise a company or asso-* 
ciation was formed at Philadelphia, and lots were assigned to 
the individual colonists. Unfortunately, the assignments were 
made in a bungling fashion, and on the wrong land, and so 
had to be changed. This caused much hardship to the col- 
onists. Most ot the grants lay in Marengo Cwn&VS > ^Vv^v 
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was named for one of Napoleon's great battles, and the 
colonists founded Demopolis ; but there were also some grants 
in Greene Comity. Among those who came to Alabama were 
several officers who had been highly distinguished in Napo- 
leon's wars. One of thorn, General Deanoettes, had been 
chosen by the fallen emperor to receive his last embrace 
when he bade farewell to his officers before ho sailed for Elba. 
Another was a son of that Marshal Grouchy who is most 
blamed for the loss of Waterloo. 

The colony was not successful. The experiment of culti- 
vating grapes and olives failed. Many of the colonists sold 
their grants, but others remained and became a permanently 
valuable clement in the population of the State. 

With all this immigration the population of Alabama in- 
creased very rapidly. The increase in 1818 was estimated at 
thirty-five thousand ; in 1819, at forty thousand. The total 
population in 1818 was computed at sixty-seven thousand, of 
whom over twenty-one thousand were slaves and above three 
hundred free persons of color. As a result of this astonish- 
ing increase Congress, on March 2, 1819, just one day less 
than two years after the act that made Alabama a Territory, 
passed another act permitting its people to form a constitu- 
tion preparatory to its admission into the Union of States. 

This Enabling Act, as it was called, donned the limits of 
tho future State, authorized all male citizens of the United 
States who had lived three months in the Territory to vote 
for representatives in a constitutional convention, named a 
date for the election and for tho assembling of the conven- 
tion, and left the rest to the convention itself. Congress also * 
offered to the State all the salt springs within its limits ; the 
sixteenth section of every township of the public lands, for 
the support of schools ; twenty-two sections of land for the 
use of n "seminary of learning"; sixteen hundred and 
twenty acres for the seat of government at Caliaba ; and five 
per cent of tho net proceeds from the sale of public lands, 
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to be spent on internal improvements. All of these offers 
were accepted. 

The elections were held in the various counties early in 
May. Madison was entitled to eight delegates, the largest 
number any county was allowed to choose. The total was 
forty-five, and of these forty-four appeared at Huntsville on 
July 5, and set about the most notable work a self-governing 
people ever has to do. 

It is of great importance for us to understand what the con- 
vention at Huntsville set itself to do. In making a constitu- 
tion it was determining how laws should be made in Alabama, 
bow interpreted, and how executed. But the constitution 
must be such a one as should not conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States, of which Alabama was about to become 
a member ; and it must be republican in form. According to 
our American system certain general powers arc given to the 
Federal government and other ]>owcrs arc reserved to the sev- 
eral States ; and the convention had to determine how those 
powers not given to the government at Washington and not 
denied to the separate States should be exercised in Ala- 
bama. The delegates were guided in their work by the ex- 
amples of the older States and by certain great principles of 
government worked out by our ancestors in England and in 
the colonies before the Union of States was formed. 

The men who sat in the convention were good representa- 
tives of a young and vigorous commonwealth. Among them 
were future governors, justices of the Supreme Court of the 
State, congressmen, and senators ; one was destined to be 
for a brief period vice-president of the United States. John 
W. Walker, of Madison, was chosen to preside. By the sec- 
ond day of August the work was finished and sent to Con- 
gress for its approval. 

The Constitution began with a declaration of rights, set- 
ting forth the great principles of free gOTertiT&tiivV. o\\ \i\\\s3^ 
American institutions aro based. It dfft\aTO& Wu& ^ ^X&v 
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cut power belongs to tlic people, and it enumerated the right* 
that belong to individuals and witli which no government 
should interfere. Among those are the right to worship 
God as one's conscience directs, the right of free speech, the 
rights of property, mid tho right of trial by jury. 

To make the laws of Alabama the Constitution established 
a General Assembly of two houses, the Senate and tho House 
of Representatives. Tho members of both houses were to 
bo chosen by popular vote. Tho right to vote was given, to 
every white male twenty-one years of ago or older on condi- 
tion that he resided a year in tho State and three months in 
the county or senatorial district in which he offered to vote. 
The term of senators was fixed at throe years, that of rep- 
resentatives at one year. 

At tho head of tho officers charged with executing the 
laws was to he placed a governor, chosen by popular vote for 
a term of two years, tho same man being ineligible for the 
office for more than two terms in six consecutive years. The 
governor was made commander-in-chief of the State militia, 
except when it should be called into the service of tho 
United States, lie was invested with authority to call ex- 
traordinary sessions of tho Assembly, and to veto its acts, 
which then could become laws only if they were again 
passed by a two-thirds vote of both houses ; and he was em- 
powered to grunt reprieves and pardons in all cases except 
treason or impeachment. To help him in Ins duties tho 
Assembly was required to elect a secretary of state, a State 
treasurer, and a comptroller of public accounts. 

The judicial power was vested in a supreme court, a cir- 
cuit court to he held in each county, and such inferior courts 
as the Assembly should from tiino to time establish. Even 
the final constitution of the Supreme Court was loft to the 
Assembly, but meanwhile its duties were imposed on tho sev- 
eral circuit judges sitting together. 
The Assembly was also empowered to provide for a court 
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of chancery and of probate in each county, and for justices 
of the peace. Judges were to bo chosen by the Assembly, 
and to hold office during good behavior, except that no judge 
should hold office after reaching the ago of seventy. 

Among the provisions of the Constitution were certain 
clauses about slaves. The Assembly was forbidden to pass 
laws for the emancipation of slaves without (ho consent of 
their masters, or to prevent immigrants from bringing their 
Haves into the State. It was declared that any pcrnon maim- 
ing or killing a slave should be punished as if the victim were 
« white person, unless the slave were in insurrection. 

The work of the convention was approved by Congress, 
which on Ilcccmltcr 14, 181!', resolved : 

"That the State of Alalminii shall be and is hereby de- 
clared to l(c one of the States of the Cnitcd States of Amer- 
ica, and admitted into the I'tiinn on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respect* whatsoever,*' 

In Xovrmlier, 1818. Ucncml .'nek wit nppenn<d as a bidder si tho 
sale of public luminal llimtaville. Ilich nml poor, sponilntors nmi Kei- 
llors kept »ilciMT. nml llic Inml was kiim-ki-d down lo hint nt tlic lowest 
price, which was two dollars nn acre. The price* puid by oilier pur* 
cliawrs were' imicli greater. During I lie llrst session nt tin? lint Slato 
Assembly the geueml whs again at llmtti*vi)]c villi his rni-e horses. 
Ilnih house* ]«sscl resolutions of respect, ami lio *M invited to visit 
ami lake s scat in either house whenever lie likcfl. 

QUESTIONS. 

How was tlio first Terrilorinl legislature inaile U|» ? Tell what you 
know ot the first governor. Mention tin? principal nets nf the legist*, 
liire. What were Ihe sources of immigration to the Territory ? What 
rlo you know of the French colony on the Tombigbcb ? Give tho 
figure* as to population anil immigration In 1818 and 1810. Give the 
principal provisions of tlio Enabling Act. Describo tho lluntsvillo eon- 
vent inn. Slato clearly what it had to do. Tell what you know of tho 
following : The declaration of rights ; the law-making power ; the ex- 
ecutive power ; Die judicial jwwer ; tho regulation of slavery. 
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TUB STATE tiOVRUXMKXT OlMlAMJEKIl — (10VERNOUS WILLIAM 
iv. limn and Thomas limit, 

Alabama was how a State in the Union. So Us political 
history begun to liuvo two sides. On tliC one hand there was 
the Stnto government, as established by the Stato Constitu- 
tion, to bo administered by State officers. On the other 
hand there were the duties mid responsibilities which be- 
longed to Alabama ait u part of the I'Vderal Itcpublic. These, 
were set forth in the Constitution of the United States. 
Hut for years inn' ehicf interest must bo in the affairs that 
belonged to the people of the Stutc quite upurt from the 
Federal government. 

As soon as the State Constitution was framed the work of 
carrying out its provisions was begun. In September elec- 
tions were hold to choose » general assembly, a governor, one 
representative in Congress for the whole State, clerks of the 
scveml courts, ami a sheriff for each county. 

William W. Bibb was chosen governor by a majority of 
more than one thousand over Mannadukv Williams, of Tus- 
caloosa, the total number of votes cast for both being over 
fifteen thousand. John Crowcll was chosen representative 
in Congress. 

On the fourth Monday of October the General Assembly 
met at Iluntsvillc and set about organizing the State govern- 
ment. But. before we describe the Assembly's work let us see 
what was the condition of the people with whoso affairs it had 
to deal. 
The census of 1820 showed a population of 137,001, not 
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including Indians. The whites were 95,451, tlio negroes 
4i,iMt : ami nearly nil the negroes were slaves . 

Agriculture whs the eliief industry ; it may be. said it was 
the only important industry, for those who were not enguged 
in (limiting were ns n rule occupied in furnishing supplies to 
the planters or in transporting or otherwise handling their 
crop*. The principal crop wiis cotton, and for years tlio 
people of the State were to rest content with this one gift of 
nature, leaving a later generation to prolit by the wonderful 




mineral riches hidden beneath the mountains. In the year 
■1 SIT- 18 se vcit thousand hales of cotton left the port of Mobile, 
and four years later the total rose to twenty-five thousand. 

Farming lauds wore in great demand, and the immigrants 
were eager to get laud of all sorts. Before the State was ad- 
mitted to the Union Congress had surveys made, and when 
the hnul office opened at lluntsville prices were quite high. 
Kighty-threo dollars per acre whs bid for second-rate land. 
By this time JJnnfsviJJc had outstripped Si. SfafyWtt, VftfiHR 
laml office became comparatively unimportant. 
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The grcut drawback was the lack of good means of trans- 
portation. The roads wore bad, uud on tlio rivers llntbouts 
wore still in use. It took a traveller thrco months to go 
from Mobile to Montgomery in 181!). The Steamboat Com- 
puny of Alabama was chartered in 1820, nml the Mobile 
Company in 1821, but it was sonic years before there wu a 
good service on any Alabama river. 

Life in such a new country was bound to bo pretty rough 
for a time. Luxuries could scarcely be had at imy price, and 
many things that nowadays would he called necessaries vera 
wanting. Xnt a (own in the State bad a population of two 
tliouxnud. Ilunlsvillc, Claiborne, Mobile, Cahaha. old St. 
Stephens. Florence, and Montgomery were as yet only Tillages, 
but they all expected to be cities very soon, and their building 
lots sold at good prices. When Florence was laid out, lifty- 
two lots sold for eighty-three thousand dollars. 

Even in the towns there were as yet but few schools. 
About the beginning of the century a young man from Xcw 
Engluud, named John Pierce, had set up a school in the 
Tensaw neighborhood. Kxcopt. perhaps, in Mobile, whore 
priests had doubtless acted as teachers early in tho colonial 
period. Ibis was the lirst school in the Slate. Washington 
Academy was established at St. Stephens in 1811; and the 
next year (ireenc Academy was established at Iluntsville, 
where it remained until its buildings were burned during tho 
Civil War. Hut Alahama had no system of public schools 
until many years after it became a Stale. The rich planters 
usually hired tutors for their children, and many sent their 
sons to college when they grew to a siiilicient age 

The churches multiplied inoro rapidly. The pioneer church 
was the lioman Catholic, as it was the established church both 
of the Spaniards and the French. Mobile's lirst parish priest, 
Henri It. de la Ventc, wag a zealous worker for his faith, and 
his gtircfsnors were equally zealous. Churches were built at 
Mobile mid on Dauphiue Island. \f\»u ttw English came 
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the Soman Catholics lost somo of their strength, bat they 
regained it after the conquests of (inlrcz. 

The Protestants in the Tcnsaw and Tombigbco neigh- 
borhoods were long without church building* or settled 
ministers; but after n while missionaries representing the 
various denominations came among them. Lorenzo Dow, a 
wandering preacher, appeared on the Tensaw as early as 1803. 
Many hardy evangelist* came with tlio great rush of immi- 
gration following the Crock war. They were chiefly Meth- 
odist* and Haptists. and they proarbed the Gospel wherever 
a body of hearers could be assembled — in private houses, in 
court-houses, in the open air. The work required courage 
and endurance, but many of the immigrant* were (•od-f car- 
ing people, and before long every community of considerable 
size had at least one house of worship. In 1820 the Presby- 
teryof Alulmina was established, lty 1K2I there were seventy 
Baptist churches in the State. From this timo all the Pro- 
testant denominations made rapid progress. 

(inventor ltibb was inaugurated on November 9. His 
message to the Assembly called attention to the liberal land 
grunts by Congress for purposes of education and internal 
improvements. He reported that the new capital, Culiaba, 
had been laid olT, and that from the sale of lot* over one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand dollar* had Wen obtained ; 
one-fourth of this sum was to be used in building a tem- 
porary State House. The Assembly, to complete the execu- 
tive department, already headed by the governor, elected 
Thomas A. Kodgers secretary of state, •Samuel Pickens 
comptroller of accounts, mid Jack V. Hoss treasurer. 

The next step was to organize the judiciary. At the 
Iwttom of the system were the justices of the peace. Under 
the Territorial government these had been named by the 
governor. Under the State government it was provided 
that within the limits of oneh militia convptmN ftw\.v\eV\\\*0M!> 
gereraJ countica two justices and one c<m»\.&Vi\oft\wK\fc.' , aft 
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chosen by Hie qualified electors. The method of choice 

remained practically the same down to the period of the 

Civil War. The militia in those days included the whole 

white malo population, with n few 

exceptions, such as judges and 

ministers. 
The judges of tho county courts 

huil also been named by the gov- 
ernor in tho Territorial period. 

Under the State government tho 

General Assembly had power to 

choose one probata judge for each 

county. This system remained 

in force until lHoO. Tho first 

legislature divided the state into 

five judicial circuits, electing one 

circuit judge for each. Court 

was held in every comity twice a year, and the judges were 

constantly moving around from comity seat to county seat. 

Lawyers followed thciu uround the circuits. 

The Supremo Court was at 
first made up of the circuit 
judges sitting together. The 
judges first chosen wore 
Clement C. Clay, ltichard Ellis, 
Itcuhcn Saflfold, Henry Y. 
Webb, and A. S. Lipscomb. 
At tho first session of tho 
court, held at Culinha in 1880, 
Judge Clay was chosen Chief 
Justice. The next yeurn sixth 
circuit was added, and in 1828 
itMLinmm a seventh. 

When the Assembly had 
chosen an attorney-general for tho State and solicitors for 
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tbe circuits, the judiciary department was ready for business, 
and the Assembly was left to tho work of making ordinary 
laws. 

It found awaiting it many questions, such- as always arise 
in new States. At its first session the counties of Grceno, 
Jefferson. Perry, Henry) Wilcox, and liutlcr were estab- 
lished; and at tho second session, in 1820, Pickens Comity 
was carved out of Tuscaloosa. 
Commissioners were empowered 
to lease the lands given by Con- 
gress for the support of schools 
and for a college. The Uni- 
versity of Ahibuinn was char- 
tered, but it was soiuo years 
before it began its work, A 
system of pn troll to prevent the 
escape of slaves was established, 
and provision was made for or- 
7 ganixing the militia. 

iwvmmii tih«» »n. ' l wm mB0 tno '' ,lt y °' t ' 10 

Assembly to choose two United 
'States Senators, William It. King, of Dallas, and John W. 
Walker, of Madison, were elected. They were required to 
draw lots for their terms of service, and Senator Walker 
drew the long term of six years and Senator King the short 
one of four years. At tho same session tho Assembly chose 
three electors to east the vote of the State in the presidential 
election of 1H20, and the electors chosen all voted for James 
Monroe, of Virginia, for President. Tho great majority of 
the people of Alabama were from tbe first in sympathy with 
the party to which Monroe belonged, and which was at first 
called ltepnhlican, but later Democratic. It was, under all 
its names, the party that stood for State rights and against 
any increase in tho powers of the Federal gotenvnvfttA. 
But tho moat notable legislation ol tiw faaN. Q«ww& 
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Assembly was on the subject of bunking. The Constitution 
authorized the establishment of » State bank on condition 
that nt least two-fifths of the capital stock should be held by 
the State, with a proportional power in the direction of tlio 
bank's affairs. At the session of 1820-21 an act was passed 
establishing a bank at Cahnba and fixing the capital stock at 
two million dollars, half of which was reserved for the State. 
This first attempt to establish a State bank ended, however, 
in failure, for the capital was never subscribed. 

In July, 1820, Governor Ilibb died at his home in Autauga 
County. His brother, Thomas Bibb, was then president of 
the Senate ; in accordance with the Constitution ho became 
governor, and held the office until a successor was elected 
and inaugurated in 1821. 11 ibb County was named in honor 
of the first Governor llibb. 

John W. Wnlkrr was by birth n Virginia"- Ho graduated wilh 
distinction nl Princeton College. He wits among the first Kltlero iit 
Madison, nml represented Ihe county in llio Constitutional Conven- 
tion. • lie practised inw nt Huutsvillc until he whs chosen to I ho United 
Stntcs Senate, In the Somite he got it Inw passed for tlic relict of 
purchasers of public hinds, n measure which is declared to have saved 
Alabama from Imnkniptcy. His abilities promised for him n career of 
great usefulness, but ill health compelled him to retire after little more 
Ihnn two yours of service. He ilieil in April, 1823. His family has been 
much distinguished in Alnhninn. 

QUESTIONS. 

What office* were to lie filled nt the elections in IBID ? What was tlio 
result of the elections? Tell, under the following headings, what you 
know nlxtnt the condition of Alnhninn when it became n State; imputa- 
tion, industries, laud values, I rnnsportntion, towns, schools, churches. 
Tell what was done aliout tlio judiciary department, noticing {1) the 
Justices or the peace, (2) the county courts, (;l) the circuit courts, and (4) 
the Supreme Court. Give Ihe names of the first Supreme Court justices. 
Tell what you know of the first Assembly's work under those hoods : 
ncweotintka, school lands, pnlmls and militia, election of senators and 
elector*, banking. Who succeeded Governor Nl m, W . IWbb 1 Why ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR PICKENS. 

At the regular election in 1821 Israel Pickens was elected 
governor over Henry Chambers, of Madison, and in 1823 he 
was again successful against the same opponent. Governor 
Pickens was born in North Carolina in 1780. Ho represented 
• North Carolina district in Congress for some years, and 
in 1817 came to Alabama as register of the land office at 
St. Stephens, lie represented Washington County in the 
Constitutional Convention, but he was living in Greene 
County when lie was elected governor. 

During the four years lie held the office Ins course was sat- 
isfactory to the people. Ho devoted himself zealously to 
their interests, and his correspondence and state papers 
give evidence of his ability. In 1824 it was his privilege to 
extend the hospitality of Alabama to General La Fayette, 
who was at that time travelling through the United States. 

These years were not marked by exciting events in Ala- 
bama; but they were important years in the growth of the 
State. From time to time the larger counties, becoming 
more populous, wero divided. In 1821 Covington was 
carved out of Henry, and Pike out of Conecuh ; und in 1824 
Dale was formed out of parts of Covington and Henry, 
Fayette out of parts of Marion, Pickens, and Tuscaloosa, 
and Walker out of parts of TuscalooBa and Blount. Cov- 
ington was named in honor of General Leonard W. Coving- 
ton, of Maryland. Palo took its namo from the hero of the 
famous canoe fight already described ; F&ycttQ from U\« wiWa 
Frenchman who about this time waa the flae&t ol <tta»%\9)!u&\ 
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and Walker from the distinguished Alabamian who presided 
over the Constitutional Convention at IlunUville and after- 
wards represented the State in the Senate at Washington. 
The country was now taking on a look of activity and life. 
Mobile, Montgomery, Tuscaloosa, Iliintsvillo, Cahaba, and 
other towns wore growing into importance. 

But transportation and travel were still slow and bur- 
densome. The counties, however, wore building roods, and 
the legislature was planning a number of highways. One 
of those was to run from Cahaba to the Tennessee, forming 
part of a route from the Florida line to the northern boundary. 
This nnd other plans for connecting the Tennessee Valley 
with the Gulf coast were favored by many, because it was 
feared that the valley might not havo enough interests in 
common with the lower half of the State. 

Travel by water wns much improved in 1821, when the first 
steamboat passed up the Mobile and Alabama rivers to 
Cahabu and Montgomery, making in four or five days u trip 
which the old-fashioned barges took twenty or thirty days to 
make. The same year there was a great freshet on the 
Alabama, and Cnhaba suffered so severely that the idea of 
changing the scat of government was suggested. ' 

About this time the Indians were again a source of discon- 
tent. In 1823 n memorial from the legislature to Congress 
recommended tho purchuso of more land from tho Chcro- 
kecs. Hut tho Indians were unwilling to sell more of their 
lands. The Crocks wcro still complaining about the treaty 
of Fort Jackson. Some of them said that the few chiefs 
who signed it had no authority to represent the whole 
" nation. " At a council at Tukabatchi they announced that 
it was displeasing to them when tho whites asked them for 
more land. 

All this time the boundary between Georgia and Alabama 
was unmarked. Georgia was pressing tho United States to 
hare it marked, and in 1823 the Alabama legislature passed 
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a resolution urging tliat it should bo done. The United 
States Government, however, decided that it was a matter for 
the two Suites to arrange for themselves. So a correspond- 
ence was begun between them with the object of forming a 
joint commission to do the work. 

A still more troublesome question during this period was 
the money question. The population of Alabama hud in- 
creased very rapidly, but the amount of money in circulation 
in the State had increased very little, if at all. This was 
attributed partly to the fact that so many people had bought 
government lands on credit at high prices, and that every year 
money was drained out of tho State to make payments to the 
United States on these lands. Moreover, in a new country 
there ore always many people anxious to borrow money. 

The legislature of 1823 agreed upon a plan which it was 
thought would give permanent relief. This plan was to es- 
tablish a State bunk with a capital largo enough to win tho 
confidence of the people, and give it power to issue bank 
notes — or hank hills, us they were usually culled. A bank 
note is simply the promise of a bank to pay gold or silver to 
the holder of the note whenever he demands it. The legis- 
lature could not compel the people to accept these hank notes 
as money, because the Constitution of tho United Slates de- 
clares that no State can make a man take anything but gold 
or silver coin in payment of a debt. But the legislature 
knew that if the people believed that the bank was nblc to 
pay its notes they would he willing to accept those notes in 
payment of debts, even though they were not compelled by 
law to do so. The plan, therefore, wits for the hunk to issue 
notes and lend them, nt a good rate of interest, to men who 
wanted to borrow and could give good security. The bank 
notes borrowed would pass from man to man, and thus satisfy 
the pressing need for money. If borrowers paid their debts 
to the bank promptly, it would havo money to rjaj it* \wt«. 
without using np its capital. Tho interest irtwiVV*, e*rw& 
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on tho loans would giro a good profit. Other States woro 
trying the same plan about tlio same tiino. It is important 
for us to see how it worked in Alabama. 

Tlio act of 182:1 gave to tho " lltmk of tlio State of Alabama " 
a charter which was to hold pood until 1845. Some moneys 
arising from the sale of the land given by Congress for a semi- 
nary of learning went into tho capital stock, but it was pro- 
vided that the amount from this source should not exceed 
one hundred thousand dollars. .Moneys arising from the lands 
given for a seat of government, from tlio three per cent, 
granted by Congress on tlio sale of public lauds, from escheats, 
mid from tho lease of salt springs, were also to go into tlio 
capital stock. In addition, tho governor and five commis- 
sioners were authorized to issue State bonds, bearing interest 
Ht six per cent.; and it was declared that the legislature 
might from time to time put into the bank's capital stock any 
other funds in the treasury. It was provided that the tank 
should ho governed by a president and twelve directors, all 
to ho elected annually by tlio General Assembly. The hank 
had authority to issue notes of denominations not less than 
one dollar. 

Alabama was thus embarked in tho business of banking. 
Tho officers of the bank were really State officers, and all 
their accounts were subject to tho inspection of the State 
comptroller. Ily Juno, 1824, 8100,000 was secured as capital 
stock, and accordingly tho bank was set up at Cnhuta. 

During tho early years of Alabama's history as a Stato tho 
people did not greatly concern themselves about national 
politics. Tho Democratic party was without a rival at that 
time, and all tho public officers elected in Alabama were 
members of it. 

Senator King was reelected in 1823, and ho was reelected 

several times afterwards, so that ho held tho office for many 

years. In 1822 Senator Walker was obliged by ill health to 

resign, ami William Kelly, of Madison, succeeded him. For 

10 
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the term beginning in 1325 Honry Chambers, of Madison, 
was elected, but lie died the next year while on his wuy to 
Washington. Former Governor Pickens was appointed to 
succeed hint, and field the place 
until a senator could be fleeted, 
and when the legislature mot in 
November John McKinley, of Lau- 
derdale, was chosen for the remain- 
der of the term. 

In the lower house of Congress 
John Kelly succeeded John Crowcll 
in 1821. Two years later, under a 
now apportionment, the State be- 
came entitled to throe representa- 
tives. John McKec, (inbricl Moore, 
and (Jcorge W. Owen wore chosen ; 
being twice reelected, they held 
ollice six years. 
In the {'residential contest of 1824 Alabama warmly sup- 
ported Andrew Jackson. The legislature provided that the 
five I 'residential electors should be chosen by popular vote, 
anil this has remained the method of choice ever since. 

At the State election in 1825 John Murphy, of Monroe, 
Was elected governor without opposition. 




QUESTIONS. 

Tell what yon know of Governor Pickens. What i" said of I lie growth 
ft the Slate diiriiij; his ntlniimxLmlioii ? Wlmt now rowdies were 
formed? What is mill of irnn»;iorinlioii find travel by land ? Hy water! 
What was the attitude of Iho Creeks at this time ? Mention some of the 
reasons Dial caused the legislature to charter n bank, Where was the 
Iwnk set up ? What is said of politics in this period T What changes 
occurred in Alabama's representation in the Senate ? In the House of 
Representatives ? Who succeeded Governor Pickens ? 
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Joirs Murphy, tho fourth 
governor of Alabama, was it 
man of solid parts, t mated and 
respected for his integrity. By 
birth a North Carolinian, ho 
passed his youth in great pov- 
erty, from which lie gradually 
rose liy sheer industry, chiefly in 
the practice of tlic law. Coining 
to Alabama in 181!), ho rcprc- 
11 x ' seated tho new county of Jlon- 

"" ' ""'"* ' roc in tlic Constitutional Con- 

vention. Keeping always a plain and unpretentious manner, 
he commended himself to the people by Ilia modesty as well 
as bis worth. In 1837 they endorsed Ins administration by 
reelecting liini governor. Thus he held tho office four years. 
His first term was distinguished by a change in the scat of 
government. The Constitution provided that tho legislature 
chosen in 1K25 should name tho permanent capital, and at 
tho first session after Governor Murphy's inauguration tho 
subject was taken up. 

The freshets nt Cahaba and tho sickness there had satis- 
fied tho people that a change was necessary. Tho town had 
begun bravely, but its population was already falling off. 
Montgomery, Tuscaloosa, Sclma, Greensboro, Montevallo, 
and Wilson's Will were all mentioned in tho discussion, but in 
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the end the fight was between the two first named. Andrew 
Dexter, who is regarded as the founder of Montgomery, had 
always hoped that the town would in timo be the capital of 
the State. One of its claims lay in the fact that it was on 
the principal stage route from New Orleans to the east. But 
Tuscaloosa, a promising town which had grown up on the 
site Of a Creek trading station which was destroyed by Gen- 
eral Coffee in the war against the Red Sticks, won the prize. 
The legislature voted in its favor in January, 1820, and the 
removal was made in the same year. Tho bank was also 
moved to the now capital. Cahaba never regained its early 
importance. Gradually the town of Selma absorbed tho 
greater part of its trade and ]K>pulation. 

At this period there were really no cities in Alabama. Tho 
general prevalence of agriculture was not conducive to tho 
growth of cities, which usually spring up as centres of trado 
and manufacturing. But migration to the young common- 
wealth was very rapid, and there was an air of growth and 
prosperity about it which excited comment in the news- 
pipers of the day. Itoads and other internal improvements 
were progressing. Domestic manufactures were encouraged. 
Members of the legislature, and the governor himself, wore 
home-made clothing. Nevertheless, the natural resources of 
the State were as yet hardly touched. There were miles and 
miles of land unmarked by the axe or plow. When the leg- 
islature offered a reward for wolf scalps and panther hides, 
so many scalps and hides were brought in that tho law had 
to be repealed in short order. 

When the bank was moved to Tuscaloosa it was appar- 
ently flourishing. Its notes were circulating to the extent of 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars. In 1828 its capital 
stock was increased by another loan of a hundred thousand 
dollars, and another trust fund — the money arising from tho 
sale of school lands — was committed to its keeping, Tho 
only dissatisfaction, as yet, arose from the dcEUfcoioWw \fc\revfc 
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to have brunch banks of their own. Perhaps a few thought- 
ful men eaw already the danger of mixing business with jwl- 
itics, and that tiio hank was issuing too many notes, but the 
notes answered the demand for money, nnd the busy, hope- 
ful people wcro in no mood to stop and study out the trouble- 
some questions of public finance 

Besides the bank, there were other things to keep the leg- 
islature busy. Many of its measures wore aimed at the dis- 
orders inevitable in a new country, but by no means more 
prevalent in Alabama thnn in other young States. A num- 
ber of acts wcro passed to reguluto and perfect the militia 
system. Duelling was frowned upon ; the law on that sub- 
ject defined the killing of an adversary in a duel as murder, 
and declared that no man who fought a duel should ever hold 
public office. On the subject of slaves and the slave trade 
a large body of laws was soon in existence, which became 
known us the slave code. Slaves were forbidden to go from 
home without passes, or to carry weapons ; and persons aid- 
ing In the escape of slaves were liable to severe punishments. 
An act was passed to enforce the act of Congress forbidding 
the foreign slave trade, and in 1827 it was also unlawful for 
any one to bring slaves into the Stntc for purposes of barter 
or hire; but immigrants were always permitted to bring their 
slaves with them. T'reo negroes were not allowed to vote, 
and were deprived of many other privileges enjoyed by the 
whites. 

The work of the legislature was from the first ably sec- 
onded by tlio courts. The first Alabama judges did not have 
the comfortable court-houses and other conveniences and 
dignified surroundings that their successors have to-day ; wo 
read in fact of sessions held in churches, in blacksmith 
shops, and even in the open air. But the appointments to 
the bench were in the main fortunate. The Supremo Court 
was making rapid strides towards the cminance that it has 
won in later times. On the retirement of Chief Justice 
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Clay, in 1823, Abner S. Lipscomb succeeded him in the office. 
lie held it eleven rears, and lias left the stamp of his intellect 
on the judicial history of the State. His place is among the 
very ablest judges Alabama lias over had. The publication 
in 1823 of a code of the laws then in force, prepared by 
Judge Harry Toulmin in obedience to a vote of tiie legisla- 
ture, simplified the work of the courts. 

The chief troubles of Governor Murphy's administration 
came from the eastward — from the Georgians and Creeks. 
The Georgians were discontented because the Creeks were 
not moved, and they were also anxious to have the bound- 
ary line between Georgia and Alabama finally marked. 

In both of these questions Alabama was interested. " The 
early removal of the Indians " was a favorite toast at public 
dinners. The governor and the legislature both took occa- 
sion to express the popular feeling on tho subject ; but in a 
calm and wise message Governor Murphy insisted that the 
red men should be treated with justice and humanity. In 
January, 1820, » treaty was made by which the Georgians 
practically secured the whole of their contention in regard to 
the Creeks; but there was no provision for the removal of 
the Creeks who lived in Alabama. 

Tho sumo year the legislature authorized Governor Murphy 
to name commissioners who should cooperate with the com- 
missioners of Georgia in determining the true boundary 
between the two States. Hut a difficulty now arose over tho 
location of the " Great Bend " in tho Chattahoochee Hivcr, 
which was referred to in tho articles of cession of 1802. On 
this point the commissioners could not agree, and the Ala- 
bama commissioners retired. The Georgian commissioners, 
therefore, completed the work alone, but Alabama declined 
to accept the result of their labors. In the correspondence 
that ensued Governor Murphy sustained Alabama's position 
with dignity and force. 

Towards the close ot tho twenties tlw pQO\ta ol Nu&WB* 
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began to show n livelier interest in national politics, strongly 
opposing tlio system of protective tariffs, which they con- 
sidered hurtful to the agricultural States, and particularly 
to the slave-holding States. The Alabama senators and 
members of Congress voted against the tariff law of 1828. 
In that year Alabama's votes were again cost for Andrew 
Jackson for President. But these national questions did 
not ns yet havo much effect in dividing the people on politi- 
cal lines. In 1820, when the time camo to elect another 
governor, there was still no opposition to the Democratic 
party. Gabriel Moore, of Madison, the Democratic candi- 
date, was elected. 

Garrett, in his " Reminiscences of Public Men and Events," tells 
this itorj to illustrate tlio respect in which Judge Lipscomb's legal 
ability was bold : In 1833, after his retirement from the bench, the 
judge accepted nn election to the legislature. The incident occurred 
during his term of service. " A bill was on its passago to authorize the 
tale of lands of an cslnlc, and wns nlmut to go through without nn ob- 
jection, when he nntsc nml requested that the yens and nays might be 
taken, that ho might record his vote against it, believing that it was 
unconstitutional. I lo said but little, and Unit in a quiet war. The Tote 
was taken, ntid every member voted against tho bill, a unanimity and 
force of compliment never before paid any public man." 

QUESTIONS. 
Tell what you know of Governor Murphy. When, why, and whither 
was tho sent of government moved ? Wliat is said of Die Alabama (own) 
nt this lime ? Of immigration ? Of the general condition of the State ? 
How wns the bank getting on ? What laws were passed about duelling 7 
About slaves and Iho stave-trade? What is said of Die courts? Of 
Judge Lipscomb? When and by whom was the first code made? What 
wns done nboiit the boundary line ? What is said of national politics 7 
Who was chosen to succeed Governor Murphy ? 
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ADMINISTRATION'S OF OOVEK.VOU OAR KIEL MOO UK AND 
OOVEllXOR BAMUKL 11. 3IOORK. 

Gabriel Moore, of Madison, 
fiftli governor of Alabama, iiko 
his two predecessors, was a native 
of North Carolina. Ho settled at 
Uuntsville in 1K10, and was booh' 
sent to the Mississippi Territorial 
legislature. As wo liuvo seen, lie 
was speaker of tlio Territorial legis- 
lature of Alabama. lie was also 
member of the Constitutional 
Convention nntl afterwards prcsi- 
MTttxua unn »oo»b. dent of tlio Slate Senate. For 
six years before lie was elected 
governor be sat in Congress. 

The census taken in lHW showed a population of .100,527 — 
more tlmu double that of 1820. Tlio character and distri- 
bution of this rapidly increasing population arc very inter- 
esting. The Tennessee Valley and the so-called " black belt " 
were most attractive to the immigrants, while the mineral 
region was comparatively neglected. Madison was still fore- 
most of the counties, having nearly twice as many inhabi- 
tants as any other. Limestone and Lawrence were next. 
Greene and Dallas led the counties of the central region, 
with Tuscaloosa and Montgomery close behind. The old 
county of Washington had fallen away into the rear, and the. 
old capital, St. Stephens, was quite out ol ttw tw» mSk M&ft 
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younger towns. Tlio town of Mobile had little over thrco 
thousand inhabitants, but the coming of the steamboats waa 
already quickening it into a new life. 

The proportion of whites anil blocks hod altorod consider- 
ably, the blacks gaining. The total of slaves wot now 
117,540. This was an increase of 147 per cent, in ten 
yours. The increase of whites was but 07 per cent. The 
opening up of frosli cotton lands was clearly the cause of 
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this, for th" increase of slaves was greatest in the " black " 
counties. 

Hut the progress of a State cannot he judged by population 
alone. In 1830 two institutions were founded that showed 
progress of a different sort. These were the two first col- 
leges established in Alabama — St. Joseph's College, at Spring 
Hill, and a Methodist Episcopal College, at LaO range, in 
Northern Alabama. St. Joseph's College was founded by 
the Jesuit futhcrs. Six years later it was chartered by the 
legislature and endowed with all the rights and privileges of 
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a university. Its career hits Iwcii honorable und useful, mid 
some of its graduates have gained high distinction in tlio 
Cliurcli and in the learned professions. LaGrangc College 
grew rapidly undor its first president, Itobert I'aine. Wo 
shall hare occasion to note its prosperity at a later ]>criod. 

Meantime the legislature hod not been unmindful of the 
generous gift of Congress to establish a "seminary of 
learning." The lands hod been wisely selected, and a con- 
siderable sum hod been realized from sales and rents. In 
1881 an act was passed which provided that the "seminary" 
should be managed by thirteen trustees — tho governor to be 
one, and two to be chosen from each judicial district by the 
legislature. This was tho beginning of tho University of 
Alabama. As wo have seen, tho funds were now partly 
invested in tho stock of tho bank. In 1827 it wns voted that 
the site should he at Tuscaloosa, ami the next year the trus- 
tees selected a level plateau a little more than one mile from 
the centre of the town. Here wns built u rotunda, with 
Jefferson College on the east, Washington College on the 
west, a lycciim and students' hall, and residences for profes- 
sors. Tho buildings were ready for use early in 1831. and in 
April of that year Dr. Alva Woods, a Sow England scholar 
and a graduate of Harvard, was inaugurated president. Three 
professors and one tutor were also appointed. Fifty-two 
students entered the first day, and the number rose to nearly 
a hundred during tho term. Tho university begun with good 
prospect; of n useful career. So one saw the danger that 
threatened it from its connection with the affairs of tho 
bank. The lirst trouble it encountered was disorderly be- 
havior among tho students — duo, no doubt, to tho somewhat 
unsettled conditions prevailing in a new country, and not to 
any weakness in tbo officers. 

As yet there was no system of common schools. In Ala- 
bama, as was generally tho cose at that period throughout the 
younger States, and cren in many ot the oVtat, tia&^oVl *»V 
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the government to prepare tlio young for citizenship was not 
clearly recognized. Here and there pay schools of good 
character were sot lip. But many of the schools of thoso 
times Tore of a sort which the more fortunate school children 
of to-day should be glad to huvo escaped. The methods of 
teaching were as barbarous la tho punishments. In a school at 
Marion, now an educational centre, spelling was the principal 
study, and the pupils were required not merely to spell the 
lists of words but to commit them to memory. In teaching 
geography the master formed tho children in lino and 
marched around, beating the earth with a switch, and sing- 
ing the names of States, capitals, and rivers to some tunc 
made up for tho occasion. Such teachers naturally failed to 
inspire respect in the pupils or in tho citizens, and wore 
often treated roughly by both. 

In line with the establishment of colleges was the move- 
ment which began in Governor Gabriel .Moore's time to de- 
vise a bettor plan of dealing with convicted criminal*. In a 
letter to the governors of other States the governor of Ala- 
bama made a number of inquiries about the penitentiary 
system : but nothing practical was accomplished for sonic 
years, 

'Hie administration was chiefly marked by a change in the 
judiciary, which was accomplished by means of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. In the Constitution itself pro- 
vision was made for changes. Tho General Assembly, by a 
two-thirds vote of each house, coidd propose an amendment 
to Ihj voted on by the people at the nest general election. If 
a. majority of all the votes cost were in favor of the amend- 
ment it ciimo before the Assembly chosen at the same elec- 
tion, and if it was then favored by two-thirds of each house 
it became part of tho Constitution. 

In 1830 there was much feeling against tho Supremo Court 
because it had enforced contracts for tho payment ot \\ftwj 
iatervet on money loam. Tho legislature WKQl&va.'gfj wS* 
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mittcd to tlic people, and the people approved, an amend- 
moiit limiting tiio term of oftico of the judges to six rears. 
Hut it wiis provided Unit the judge* then on tlto bench, who 
had hecn chosen for nnlimitcd terms, might remain in ofllcc 
until 1S33. 

The year is:t(l brought also the beginning of the end of 
the Indian question. By the treaty of Dancing Ilabbit 
Creek, concluded in September, 18S0, tho Choctaw* gavo up 
all their lands oast of tho Mississippi, and a now home in tho 
west was given to them, 
to which, after a few years, 
most of thein went in 
peace. Tho landu in Ala- 
bama thus opened to white 
men arc embraced in I he 
present counties of Sum- 
ter, Choctaw, and Picket is. 

National tpicstious were 
now beginning to take 
strong hold on the minds 
of the people of Alabama 
— particularly the ones! ion 
of protective tarilTs. Ala- 
bama's representatives in iw»w» *iiuu ». ««« 
the lower house of Con- 
gross steadily opposed tho protective policy, and so did Sena- 
tors King and McKinloy. Two of the three representatives 
who had been chosen in 1S20— Clement C. Clay and Dixon II. 
Lewis — wero highly distinguished in later years. Lewis was 
remarkable not only for his ability but for great size of body ; 
he was the largest man who ever sat in either house of Con- 
gress, and a chair had to be made specially for him. Senator 
King was winning a national reputation as a conscientious - 
and accomplished statesman. Ho was a strong supporter of 
President Jackson. 
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When Senator McKinlcy's term expired in 1831, tlio legis- 
lature chose Governor Moore to succeed him ; mid the gov- 
craor at once resigned to take the office. Samuel 1). Moore, 
of Jackson, the President of the Senate, then became gover- 
nor, lie served from February to November, 1831. Ho 
was n Tenncaacean by birth, and had represented Jackson 
Comity in both houses of the legislature. 

The year 1831 is notable as the year in which the first Ala- 
bama railroad was begun. This was the road from Tnsciim- 
bia to Decatur. It was meant to overcome the obstacle to 
the navigation of the Tcnncxnco presented by the Muscle 
Shoals, mid tho forty-four miles were finished in 1 R-I*l — a very 
early date in the history of railroads. It was not innch like 




the railroads of our times, for tho cars were frequently drawn 
by hones, and ten miles an hour was considered fust time. 
Xcverthclcus, the running of the first train attracted great 
crowd?, who cheered with enthusiasm ; and of course we can 
sec now that it was really a very important event. It was 
the beginning of a change in methods of travel and transpor- 
tation that has made Alabama and tho wholo country very 
different from what they would bo if the locomotive had 
never been invented. 

At the regular State election in 1831 there was a contest, for 
the first time in a number of years. The candidates for gover- 
nor were Samuel B. Moore, Nicholas Davis, of Limestono, 
and John Gaylc, of Grconc. One of the subjects discussed 
before the people was the question what the States that wore 
opposed to protective tariffs should do it CougTCW \wj\4. \» 
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Hint policy. lit South Carolina there was a strong party 
which believed that sinco the United States Constitution 
gave Congress no power to tax citizens in order to protect 
certain industries, therefore any State had a right to declare 
such laws null and void, and to release its people from the 
duty of obeying them. This was called the doctrine of 
iiullitiralion. 

Mr. ('iiyle was particularly outspoken in his opposition to 
this view of the matter ; and the people of Alabama also 
opposed it. They elected him over bis two com poti tors. At 
the election for representatives in Congress held earlier in 
the year Mr. Clay and Mr. Lewis were both successful,' anil 
Samuel W. MnrdU was chosen to ho tlio third representative. 

Only one new county wan created in this period, lty act 
of January 20, 1 WO. the county of Lowndes was formed out 
of parts of Dallas, Montgomery, and Butler. It was named 
for William Lowndes, a South Carolina statesman of great 
promise, who hod died some years before. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is said of Governor Gabriel llimre t What wiw Alabama's 
population in 1830, and what is said of its distribution ? Of the 
proportion of whites to bliicks ? Mention tlio leading counties. Wltal 
two colleges were founded in 1830, and where ? Trace the history of 
the university up to the time of its opening. What is said of education 
in this period? What was llio first amendment to the Constitution, and 
why made? How? What national question was interesting the people? 
What is said or the Alabama senators and representatives in Congress ? 
Who succeeded Governor Gabriel Monro ? What Is Mid of the first rail- 
road ? What was the result of the elections in 1881 ? What count? was 
Created in this period, and for whom named ? 
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(JOVEKNOIl GAYLK Was rc- 

clocted without opposition in 
1833, and thus was in ollico four 
years. J lis administration was 
an important one, as it covered 
the period of the first trouble be- 
tween the Stuto and the Federal 
government, lie was born in 
South Carolina in 1702, and was 
graduated at South Carolina Col- 
lege in 1813. Shortly afterwards 
he came to Mississippi Territory 
and settled at Claiborne, in Mon- 
roe County, where he practised law. He sat in the Legis- 
lative Council of Alabama Territory and served as solicitor 
in his district. While a representative in the legislature of 
1822-23 he was chosen by the Assembly to be a justice of 
the Supreme Court. In 1828 ho resigned from the bench. 
He then moved to Greene County, and was again sent to 
the legislature. lie was chosen speaker of the house in 
1829. Ho was a man of tall and graceful person, of abilities 
quite above the average, and of a nature so sympathetic that 
his administration was specially marked by a free use of 
the pardoning power. 

In his inaugural address the new governor condemned the 
South Carolina doctrine of nullification. Alabama, as well 
ss South Carolina, waa opposed to tho tanft, va\A. W\& VwXvwt 
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of the people against it was frequently expressed at public; 
meetings; but as to nullification the legislature agreed 
with the governor. By a vote of forty-six to sixteen it de- 
clared Unit nullification was dangerous in practice, and that 
it tended to anarchy, civil discord, and finally to tlie break- 
ing up of the Union. In one of his messages the governor 
urged the people to plant themselves on this glorious Union, 
for on its preservation depended their liberties. It is all the 
more notable, therefore, that the governor and the legisla- 
ture were soon in an attitude of antagonism to the authori- 
ties at Washington. 

In one sense the Creeks were the cause of tiie trouble, as 
they hud been the cause of other troubles. But the greedi- 
ness of land-grabbers, eager to seize the lands still occupied by 
the red men, was denounced by no one more severely than by 
Governor Gayle. I'crhups the least creditable chapter in the 
history of the whole country is the record of the white man's 
overreaching treatment of his red brother. What happened 
in Alabama was no worse than what happened elsewhere ; 
indeed, the moderation of the State government and of lead- 
ing men had been unusual. But Governor Gaylc wroto to 
the chiefs and head men of the Creeks that the State could 
not guard them against the tricks of dishonest men to obtain 
their lands. There were many whites in the Indian country 
before the final treaty was made ; and after that they poured 
in by thousands. 

The final treaty with the Creeks was arranged at Cussetu, 
but was signed at Washington, March 2-1, 1832, by Lewis 
Cobb, secretary of war, for the United States, and by 
Opothlcyoholo and six other chiefs for the Creeks. 

By this treaty the Crooks gave up all their lands cost of 
the Mississippi in return for new lands in the west and a 
considerable sum of money. It was agreed, however, that 
any of the Indians who chose might remain as citizens, that 
the whites should bo kept out of the ceded lands until a 
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surrey was made, ami tlmt oven those whites already in the 
Indian country should be removed as soon as their crops 
were gathered. It was the attempt of the President of the 
United States to enforce these provisions that led to trouble 
with the State government. 

The rush of whites into the ceded land began immediately, 
and on December 18, 1832, the legislature dividod it out 
into the counties of Coosa, Itcnton (now Calhoun), Talla- 
dega, Tallapoosa, llusscll, Itnndolph, Chambers, Macon, and 
Harbour, extending over them the laws of the State. United 
States troops were placed under the orders of the deputy 
marshal for southern Alabama, and in August, 18:13, while 
the soldiers were trying to carry out the terms of the treaty, a 
white pettier named Hardeman Owens was killed. Excitement 
spread through the new counties, and in some degree through- 
out the State ; and fi over nor (iayta had a heated correspon- 
dence with licwis Cass, the secretary of war. lie also issued 
a quieting proclamation to the people of the new counties. 

In his letters to the secretary of war the governor con- 
tended that, as there was no longer an Indian claim to the 
lands, they were now part of Alabama mid subject to its laws. 
He also said that the movement of the troops to expel the 
settlers would destroy the new counties, break up the courts, 
and make it impossible to enforce the laws. The grand jury 
indicted for murder the soldiers concerned in the killing of 
Owens, and a warrant was issued for their arrest, but the 
United States ollieer at Fort Mitchell, where the soldiers 
were stationed, would not give them up. The whole nfTair 
was reported by the governor to the legislature in Novem- 
ber, and the legislature approved his course. The atten- 
tion of the country was drawn to tho controversy, and the 
situation was quite serious. 

The Alabama senators and representatives in Congress set 
to work to bring about a compromise. Tl\c^ loUV Vtc%\.4ss*. 
Jackeoa that great distress would lotto* wvj ftXXjsro^ <sV 
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tho soldiers to drive out the settlers, ami assured liim that 
Governor Gaylc liuil no desire to follow in tlio footsteps of 
the South Carolinians. A written address was also presented 
to Hie secretary of w»r, and at last tho President sent Francis 
Scott Key (tho author of "The Stor-quuiglml Banner") to 
bcc Governor Gaylc am) conic to mi agreement with him. 

Secretary Cuss admitted tho right of tho civil authorities 
to investigate tho killing of Owens. Mr. Key informed tho 
governor Unit the reservations allotted to tho Indians would 
ho laid olf very shortly and that settlers who did not disturb 
those would ho left alone. Governor Gaylc accepted this 
arrangement, and sent a message to tho legislature announc- 
ing that " the supremacy of tho civil over tho military author- 
ities" had licen maintained. 

Tims the atTair ended in a compromise ; but n serious mis- 
chief had been done. \'\t to this time the people of Ala- 
bama, although discontent about the tarilT, had been for tho 
most part earnest in their loyalty to the Union, and their re- 
spect for the government at Washington had been profound. 
Hut now they began to feel that they might have interests 
opposed to the powers as well as the policies of tho Federal 
government. Nevertheless, they were still loyal to President 
Jtiekson. While the dispute about tho Indian lands was 
going on. Senator Gabriel Moore, who was not a Jackson 
man, voted in the Semite against the confirmation of one of 
the President's appointments. For this tho legislature of 
Alabama demanded his resignation, thus proving their good 
feeling towards the President. Senator Moore, however, 
would not resign, and he hod some supporters in the State. 

The new counties attracted immigration, and some of them 
soon took rank with the older counties in population. Coosa, 
Talladega, and Tallapoosa took their names from Indian 
sources. Benton was named for Senator Thomas II. Benton, 
of Missouri, who had served in tho War of 1818-14 on Ahv 
bama soil. .Russell was named for Colonel Gilbert C. ltussell, 
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ft citizen of Mobile, Randolph was named in honor uf tlio Vir- 
ginian statesman, John Randolph, of Itoanoko. Chambers 
was named for Henry Chambers, who died on his way to 
take his scat in the Senate at Washington. Macon and 
Barbour commemorated in their names two distinguished 
public men — Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, and James 
Barbour, of Virginia. Another new county formed out of 
territory ceded by the Choctaws was named for Colonel 
Thomas Sumter, the famous South Carolina soldier. 

But though the lands of the Creeks were all organized into 
counties, and though the white population far outnumbered 
the red, the Creeks wcro not yet gone ; and before tlio end 
of Governor Gaylc's administration they gave abundant signs 
that the old fighting spirit was not yet dead among them. 

Turning now to tlio older comities, wo find that there wore 
other important developments in thin period. The bank was 
claiming a very large share of the people's attention. By the 
year 1K:)3 the demand for branch banks had grown so strong 
that the legislature yielded to it, and bonds were issued 
to establish branches at Montgomery, Decatur, and Mobile. 
Next year the capital of the Montgomery branch was greatly 
increased, and in J 835 another branch was sot up at Ilunts- 
ville. These extensions of the system caused an increase of 
nearly five millions in the bonded debt of tlio State. They 
added greatly to the power of the bank for good or evil ; 
and it was not long before the people began to fear tlio bank 
might some day fail to redeem its notes, which circulated as 
money. But the general feeling was a feverish dosiro for 
more and more money, no matter what sort of money it was. 

It was about this time, however, that the worst fault of the 
whole system began to appear plainly. The directors of the 
main bank and of the branches were all chosen by tlio legis- 
lature. They had control over the money of the bank, and 
could decide who should bo allowed to borrow it. Therefore 
many people were eager to bo elected <l«wiloT*,ttBaLWvCB&»-» 
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of tho legislature with much sought after by candidates. 
Then members of tho legislature begun to demand favors of 
the directors for whom they voted. 

So it ciinio about that the connection betwoon the bank 
and tho legislature brought scandal to both. In its early 
years the bank had been wisely and carefully managed; but 




now ninny of its loans were made unwisely— in somo cases 
recklessly. Of course, if the bank failed to collect its loans 
it would finally be unable to redeem its notes. 

Nevertheless, it whs a time of snch hopefulness and careless 
speculation that only a few men suspected what was coming. 
Some of the towns were growing rapidly. Mobile was get- 
t'mg the bcncJit of the steamboat trade, and bode fair to 
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become an important port Wotumpka within two years 
from its founding had a population of 1,200. New fields were 
constantly added to the cotton-growing area, and the planters 
were investing their profits in land and slaves. The rude 
log cabin of the immigrant was giving place to the frame 
house of the small farmer or the mansion of the great planter. 
In 1834 the Montgomery Railroad Company, afterwards 
known as the Western Railway of Alabama, was incorporated. 
A little later an engineer was appointed to survey the route 
of a railway from the mouth of Beaver Creek, on the Coosa, 
to the Wetumpka Falls. But about this time plank roads 
became the fashion, and for some years little progress was 
made in building railroads. It was about this time also that 
Daniel Pratt came from Georgia and set up a gin factory in 
Autauga County. This was the first important factory in 
the State, and it was the beginning of Prattvillc. 

In the institutions of the State the most important change 
of Governor Gayle's administration was in the constitution 
of the Supreme Court. Until 1832 the court was made up 
of all the circuit judges sitting together ; but in that year 
the legislature made it a separate body, composed of three 
justices chosen by the General Assembly. Thus the circuit 
judges were no longer judges of the Supreme Court, and so 
were left to discharge their own proper duties. At the elec- 
tion which followed Abncr S. Lipscomb, John M. Taylor, and 
Reuben Saffold were chosen to the three seats, and Judge Lips- 
comb remained chief justice. Rut two years later he and 
Judge Taylor resigned, and Judge Saffold became chief justice. 
The increase of population had now entitled Alabama to a 
larger representation in Congress, and so in 1833 five mem- 
bers were chosen instead of three. One of the new members 
was Reuben Chapman, of Madison, who thus commenced a 
long and useful public career. All five wcro Democrats, and 
all were firm supporters of President Jackson, who the year 
before bad again received the electoruV \oto ot Vb& ^vata* 
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Senator Gabriel Moore was thus rjtiite alone in tlic Alabama 
delegation at Washington in liis opposition to the President. 

At the election in 1835 five Jackson Democrats wore 
chosen. Among them were Joshua L. Martin and Francis 
S. Lyon, of whom wo shall hoar nguin. At the same election 
the candidates for governor were Enoch Parsons, of Monroe, 
and Judgo Clement C. Clay, of Madison. Judge Clay was 
elected by a largo majority. 

But before wo leave Governor Gnylc's administration one 
more of its incidents must bo mentioned. It was an incident 
of no great importance in itself, but very important indeed 
as a sign of tbo times. In September, 1835, the grand jury 
of Tuscaloosa County indicted Hubert G. Williams, of New 
York, for sending into tlio county printed matter of a nature 
to incite slaves to insurrection, (iovcrnor Gayle wrote to 
Governor Marcy, of New York, demanding that Williams be 
scut to Tuscaloosa for trial ; but Governor Marcy, taking the 
ground that Williams was not in Alabama when the offence 
was committed, and so could not be Bald to havo fled from 
justice, refused to give him up. 

Thin was the lirst word Alabama spoke in a long and mo- 
mentous controversy, in which, as wo shall see, she took a 
leading part in later years. 

QUESTIONS. 
Tell what yon know about Governor Gaylc. What was the position of 
the governor and Ilia legislature on the question of nullification ? 
What, is sniil or the Uiid-grabbcrs 7 Give the previsions of the final 
treaty with the Creek*. What was done with the territory thus ac- 
quired ? Point out thu new counties on the map, and tell how each 
got its name. What hap|>ciicd when the President tried to enforce the 
treaty ? How was the matter finally arranged ? What bad effect did 
the incident have? What events in conned ion with the bank occurred in 
this period ? What fault in tho system began to appear ? What is raid 
of the general condition of the State ? Describe the changes in the Su- 
preme Court in this ail m in ist rat ion. Whnt waa the result of the State 
ejection in 1833 ? Relate the incident about Robert Q. Williams. 
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Governor Clay was bom in 
Virginia, but he was educated in 
Tennessee nnd practised law at 
Knoxvillo until ho moved to Hunts- 
villo in 1817. Before ho bocamo 
n judge ho represented Madison 
County iu tho Territorial legisla- 
turo and in the Constitutional 
Convention. Ho resign cd from 
the ben nil and was afterwards 
speaker of tho House of Represent 
tatires, And from 1820 to 1833 lie 
was in Congress. In his bearing and character he was a good 
example of the ruling class in tho cotton .States. For many 
years his home in northern Alnbamn represented what was 
most graceful and pleasing in southern life. 

Tho chief interest of his administration pertains to tho 
Indians and the bank. 

A number of tho Creeks had been all along bitterly opposed 
to the sale of their lands. They were hostile to tho whites, 
and before their dcpartnro for tho west their hostility broke 
into flume. Towards tho end of Governor Gnylo's adminis- 
tration several outrages had been committed by Indians 
on settlers, and in the following winter alarming rumors 
began to spread. There was no such horror as the mas- 
sacre at Fort Minis, but here and there a single white man 
was murdered, or a settler's cabin was burneA woA.\o» ImsKi-j 
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cruelly slain. Small parties of Rod Sticks won prowling in 
the woods, mid tnivol was unsafe. Former Governor Gilmer, 
of Georgia, wli ilo returning from a visit to western Alabama, 
fonml every sign of terror among the people who had moved 
into the newly acquired lands. The terror became so groat 
that settlers hastily left their lands and took refuge in 
Columbus. Georgia, and other towns. 

The United States secretary of war called on Governor 
Clay forn force of militia, and the call was promptly obeyed. 
This was in March, 1830. The troops went to the appointed 
place in Autauga County and waited for nrms and accoutre- 
ments, which had boon promised by the United States au- 
thorities. But no nrms came, and the men wore allowed 
to disperse. Later on, however, a large force was collected 
at Tuskegco, whore Major-General Jesup, of the United 
States army, was in command. The hostile Indians were 
attacked wherever found, and mnny were captured nnd sent 
in irons to the west ; but no battle of importance took 
place on Alabama soil. Governor Clay himself went to 
Montgomery, where ho hail n talk with Opothleyoholo and 
other chiefs, who promised him their assistance. At the end 
of the summer General Jesup retired from the scene, declar- 
ing the danger at an cud. 

Hut the trouble was not really over. In the autumn, when 
the bulk of the Creeks bad been removed, the flame broke 
out anew among the few who remained, and Governor Clay 
was once more compelled to collect a force of volunteers. 
The governor, however, fell ill, and General William Well- 
born took the command and proceeded to mako a vigorous 
campaign against the Indians. But it was difficult to find 
any large number of them together, and it was not until the 
spring of 1837 that a decisive battle was fought. It is 
known as the battle of Pea Itiver, and was tho last import- 
ant fight between white men and Indians on the soil of Ala- 
bama. It occurred in the fork of Pea River and Pea Creek, 
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on the cdgo of Harbour County, new the I'iko County 
line. 

Here, with n force of two hundred mid ten mounted men, 
(ictieral Wellborn met n party of Creeks numbering several 
hundreds. The Creeks fought with their old-time bravery, 
and scrcnty-thrco of their warriors were found dead on the 
field after the whites hud won. The dead were left where 
they lay, so embittered were the conquerors by the cruelties 
of Indian warfare. Many of the Ited Sticks were driven 
into Florida ; others were captured and sent away to tho 
west. 

Ami now came the end of the Indian question in Alabama. 
All but a few of the Creeks departed for their new lauds in 
the west. The stronger race had driven out the weaker ; but 
none of us who now possess tho ancient home of the Mus- 
cogecs can fail to respect the courage with which they bat- 
tled against their fate. 

Only the Cherokecs remained, and the final treaty for 
their removal was already concluded. It was dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1835, and its provisions resembled those of the 
final treaty with the Creeks. New homes iu the west and a 
large sum of money were given to the Cherokee*, and iu 
return they gave up all their lands cast of the Mississippi. 
Hut among them also, as among the Creeks, there was a 
strong jMirty that opposed the treaty, and threatened to 
make trouble. However, a largo force of volunteers was 
assembled, including some fifteen hundred Alahamiaus, and 
the Cherokecs wcro removed in ls:fS without an outbreak. 
There were left in Alabama only a few scattered families of 
Indians, who for many years used to peddle bows and arrows 
and blow-guns to the children of their- conquerors. 

In 183G tho territory in Alabama which was secured 
through the final treaty with the Cherokecs was organized 
into three conntics, which were called DoKalb, Cherokee, 
and Marshall. Cherokee was named tot \.\ws \.tft»,Wi , SdiK& 
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fnr tlio brave Karon DoKalb, who was killed nt the buttle of 
Camden in the Revolutionary War, and Murshnll for the 
great chief justice of the United States, John Marshall. In 
forming Marshall portions were token from the older coun- 
ties of Jnckson and Illouiit. 

The trouble with the Creeks was not the only occasion for 
military activity among Alabamians during this ndniinistra- 
_ thin. Several companies from Alabiiiiin volunteered to light 
against the Scmiuolcs in Florida ; and others went to help 
the people of Texas, who wero struggling to free themselves 
from the rule of Mexico. Of the latter, a number perished 
in the infamous massacre of Goliad. 

Hut interesting us arc the military events of Governor 
Clay's administration, the things that had most to do with 
the welfare of the people were of a different sort. The most 
important event of the period had to do with money and 
business, not with fighting ; for in the years 1830 and 1837 
there was a crisis in the affairs of the greatest ■institution in 
the State^-tho bank. The first of these years marked the 
height of what have boon culled the "Hush times*' of Ala- 
bama ; and in the second came the end of " flush times " and 
the Wgiuning of very hard times. The most notable law of 
1X30 was the act repealing all taxes in the State and com- 
mitting the government to tlio bank for support. The very 
next year the State had to incur a hngc debt to save the bank 
from ruin. 

One cause of the trouble was that the management of the 
bank and its branches had been getting worse and worse as 
the power of the directors increased. By issuing bonds in 
1836 to the extent of several millions the legislature again 
increased the capital of the branches at Hiiutsville, Mont- 
gomery, and Mobile. Speculation grew wilder and wilder, 
and the pressure for loans stronger. Scandals about the rela- 
tions of the bank directors with members of tho legislature 
worn in tho air. Thoughtful people came to distrust the whole 
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system and begun to suspect Hint disaster was approaching. 
Then came the great general financial panic of l«:i7, follow- 
ing a period of j>roloiiged speculation throughout tho coun- 
try. The Alabama bank quickly went to tho wall, for many 
of its loans could not bo collected. In June, 18.17, tho legis- 
lature enme to its help with a bond issue of five millions ; in 
December a second issue of two and one-half millions was 




found necessary. Distress was widespread, and all classes 
suffered ; but of course tho poor suffered most. For years 
the hank hud been making it too easy to borrow money ; 
now it whs ulmost impossible to borrow, for those who hud 
money wore afraid to lend. 

Tho panic and tho distress of the bank hod for a while a 
depressing influence on industry of all sorts ; but up to the 
time of the crisis the progress of tho State had been rapid. 
There had been a continuous increase \i\ 0m* c\i\fo*\je&. wsa.. 
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mill much road-building and town-building. Mobile, espe- 
cially, biul been very prosperous. In 1837 tlio value of nail 
estate in tbut city was estimated at about lwenty-*orcn, 
million dollars ; but it was many years before, such a figure 
van reached again. 

In otlicr important interests thoro bad also been progress, 
A very notable step had been taken in the direction of the 
higher education of women. As curly us the ycur 1S33 tbo 
Presbyterians sot up in Tuscaloosa a boarding-school for 
girls ; it was incorporated as " The Alabama Female Insti- 
tute," and was authorized to 
carry on a lottery to obtain 
money. Public opinion hod not 
yet condemned the lottery sys- 
tem. The Alabama Female In- 
stitute was a famous school in 
its day. It existed until 1870. . 
In 183<> two other hourding- 
schoolx for girls were established 
— "The Alabama Atheiuvnin," 
at Tuscaloosa, and "The Marion 
Female Seminary," at Marion. 
The Athcmvuin came to an end 
in 1845, but the Seminary still 

.exists. It was founded by citizens of Marion of various relig- 
ious creeds. It is remarkable that these institutions arose in 
Alabama at a time when little thought was given to tbo edu- 
cation of women even in the older Eastern States. 

During this administration there wcro no less than three 
changes in the important office of chief justice of tho 
Supremo Court. On tlio resignation of Judge Suftold. in 
183fi, Judge Henry Hitchcock became chief justice. Tlio 
next year, however, he resigned, and his place was taken by 
Judge Arthur F. Hopkins. Hut Judge Hopkins's term of 
service was even shorter, for ho retired in June of the sumo 
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year. His successor, Judge Henry W. Collier, held the office 
a. down ye»rs wit)) much erodit to himself and to the court. 
In State politics thcro were no striking events during 
Governor Clay's term of office, though there was much 
activity. The second minimis t ration of President Andrew 
Jackson camo to a close in 
1837, and by that time the 
men who opposed his policies 
wore fully organised into a 
separate party, which was 
culled the Whig party. The 
Whigs favored a strong gov- 
ernment at Washington, a 
national Irnnk, and protective, 
tariffs. Their great leader 
was Henry Clay, and in 1836 
their candidate for President 
was General William Henry 
Harrison. The Alabama legis- 
lature nominated Hugh L. White, of Tennessee; but Vice- 
President Van Bureti was nominated by a convention at 
Baltimore as tlio Democratic candidate, and ho was elected. 
The electoral votes of Alabama were cast for Van Burcn, but 
the Whigs had begun to have some strength in the State. 
About this timo there were also in Alabama a number of able 
men who favored a stronger stand for the reserved rights of 
the States than the regular Democratic party was willing to 
take. These were called " States Rights men," and Dixon 
II. Lewis, who hud now great influence in Congress, was 
regarded as their leader. At the Congressional election in 
1837 the five representatives chosen wore all Democrats. Tlio 
only new name in the list was that of Joab Lawlor, of the 
Tuscaloosa district. Chapman, Lewis, Martin, and Lyon 
were all reelected, and they wore men ol more than ordinary 
ability. 
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In June, 1837, tho legislature chose Governor Clay to no- 
cocci Gabriel Moore in tlio United States Senate. Governor 
Cluy ncccpted tlio office, anil 
Ilujrh McVay, of Lauderdale, 
president of tlio State Somite, 
became governor of Alabama, 
and held tlio place until a now 
governor wiu elected. He was 
a South Carolinian by birth, 
but enino to Madison County 
when it \v»s part of Mississippi 
Territory. He nerved in tlio 
legislature* of Mississippi and 
Alabama Territories, as well 
ns in tlio State legislature of 
Alabama, so that he had great 
experience. He was a plain 

man, much respected for his integrity and for his just views 
of public questions ; but tho shortness of bis term as gov- 
ernor — only four months — gave him little opportunity to 
distinguish himself in that oltico. 

At the regular State election in 1837 tho candidates for 
governor were Arthur I'cmllcton Bagby, of Monroe, and 
Samuel W. Oliver, of Conecuh. Mr. Bagby WAS the Demo- 
crat in candidate ; Mr. Oliver was not exactly a Whig, nor 
yet a Democrat. In our day he would probably be called an 
Independent. Mr. Bagby was elected. 




When Ilic Creeks were leaving, one of their chiefs, Eufaula, passed 
through Tuscaloosa, and was invited to address Ilia legislature. Then 
are many famous Indian spwehes, but it is doubtful if any of them excel 
in dignity ami simple |<nlhoa this farewell of tho Muscogee chief. Ilia 
words were translated and taken down at the lime. " I come, brothers, " 
he said, "to see the great house of Alabama and the men that make the 
laws, and say farewell in brotherly kindness before I go to the far West, 
where my people am now going. I did think, at one time, that the 
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while men muled to oppress my people and drive them from their 
home* liy (Din |«l ling them to obey laws they did not 1 indent mid ; but I 
have now become satisfied that they arc not unfriendly towards it*, but 
that tliey wish us well. In these lands of Alabama, which have belonged 
to my forefathers, and where their bones lie buried, I fee that (he Indian 
Area are going out — they must soon be extinguished. New fires nro 
lighting in the West, and we will go there. I do not liclicvc that our 
gnat father, the President-, Intend* to harm the red men, hut wishes 
them well. . . . Wo leave behind our good will to the people of 
Alabama, who build the great houses, and to the men who make the 
laws. This is all I have to any. I came to say farewell lo the wise men 
who make (he laws, and to wish them pence ami happiness in the country 
which my forefathers owned, and which I now leave to go to other homes 
in the West, I leave the graves of my fathers— but the Indian Arcs are 
going out, almost clean gone — and new fires are lighting them for us." 



QUESTIONS. 

What is said of Governor Clay ? Tell of the trouble with the Creeks. 
What measures were taken ? Describe the battle of Pea Hirer. What 
is said of the removal of the Chemkccs ? What counlics were formed 
out of the Cherokee cession, and for whom were they named ? In wiiat 
other wars were citizens of Alabama engaged during this nd minis t ration ? 
What was the condition of the bank in 1830? In 1837 ? What causes 
of the lank's troubles are mentioned ? Wliat was the general condition 
of the State in 18.10? What institutions of learning were founded in 
18.10? Mention the changes in the Supreme Court In this period. 
What is said of the political parties of this time ? Tlow did the Con- 
gressional elections in 1837 result ? The Senatorial election ? What is 
saiil of Governor McVay ? What was the result of the State election 
En 1837 7 
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ADMISISXRATIOS OF OOVEHXOR ItAQBY. 

Governor Baghy was born In Vir- 
ginia in 17%, and camo to Alabama 
while it was a Territory. He wit for 
Monroe several times in the House of 
Representatives nml was several times 
I chosen speaker. In nntioiinl politics 
| lie wns a supporter of President Jack- 
son against nullification. Striking in 
appearance, stately and graceful in 
hairing, mid generous to a fault, he 
was a popular and successful governor, 
oot. Annul* r. >un, and was reelected in 1830, so that he 

held the office four years. 
They were troublesome years. The Indian question, it is 
true, disappeared with the departure of the Chcrokces in 
1S:W, but the money question was still to be dealt with. The 
planters and farmers were in debt to the bank, and wanted to 
renew their loans ; the liauk was trying to collect its loans so 
oa to get gold and silver to pay its own notes. The bonds 
issued by the State hod been sold and the money used to pay 
the honk's notes, but there were hundreds of thousands of 
notes still unpaid. The State's efforts merely relieved dis- 
tress ; they did not euro the evil of the system. Many plans 
were proposed in the legislature, for it was felt that there was 
something radically wrong about the institution on which 
the State was now depending for its revenues. Hut all that 
was done at this session was to provide for a Board of Con- 
13 
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trol consisting of throe persons appointed by tlio governor 
with full power to examine tlio bunk and its branches, 
Whon tlio time came to elect directors there were evidences 
of the corrupt influences brought to bear on members of 
the legislature. 

The people hod lost faith in tlio bank, and they wcro still 
suffering from tlio results of the panic. The price of cotton 
was low and money scarce. The farmers began to complain 
of the commission merchants and warehousemen nt Mobile, 
and in the session of 1838 the legislature passed a bill provid- 
ing for a State warehouse ; but in the end the people found 
that the merchants and warehousemen were not to blame, and 
the scheme was given up. Governor Hagby in his annual 
message pointed out the faults of the bank system and 
recommended stringent laws to prevent directors from prof- 
iting unduly by their offices. The legislature adopted his 
recommendations. 

But the hard times continued, and in 1830 thcro was an- 
other panic. The distress was heightened by a drought that 
stopped navigation on the rivers, and there was an epidemic 
of yellow fever at Mobile. The governor's message to tlio 
legislature this year was still stronger against tlio bank's 
methods. 

But in the spring of 1841 tlio State was startled by the dis- 
covery of an extensive scheme, in which many prominent men 
were mixed up, to defraud the bank by falso bills of exchange 
recommended by members of the legislature. The discovery 
prevented the mischief; but before Governor Bngby went out 
of office it was clear that the bank was a failure. The people 
had once l>ecn proud of it ; they were now ashamed of it. 
We shall sec how manfully they went about the tusk of cor- 
recting the mistake that had been mode. 

It is pleasant to turn from the affairs of the bank to other 
events of this administration. Three of theso events were of 
lasting importance — the establishment ot c\Mnic«rj «»,'rtft,'0»ft 
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Adoption of a penitentiary system, ami the settlement of the 
old dispute with Georgia over tlio boundary line. 

Governor SloVny luul strongly recommended tlio peiiiten- 
tiiiry system, bttt tlio bill was not passed until tlio session of 
1*518-39. Benjamin V. Porter, of Tuscaloosu, tlio author of 
tiie measure, was a liumaiio man, and his name is connected 
with much wise legislation. Wctiimpka was selected as the 
site of the penitentiary, and the buildings were erected at 
once. The adoption of the system pnt an end to various rudo 
methods of punishment which had prevailed up to that time. 
The three judges of the Supremo Court wore authorised to 
prepare a new penal code. 

The State was now divided into two divisions of six 
chancery circuits, nnd two chancellors were elected by the 
legislature. Within a fow years, however, the number of 
circuits was increased and nn additional chancellor elected. 

The boundary line run by tlio Georgia commissioners in 
1S2II had never been accepted by Alabama, and the dispute 
was still ripen on the question oi the "great bond" in the 
Chattahoochee, and the identity of "Uclieo" Creek. Cor- 
respondence resulted in the appointment of another commis- 
sion, on which Alabuma was represented by three commis- 
sioners. The dispute finally led to tlio adoption of tlio 
present line. 

Notwithstanding tlio distress following the panic of 1837, 
the census of 1840 showed a very largo gain ill population. 
The total was 59(1,750; whites, $15,185, and blacks, 255,571. 
The percentage of increase had been grcutcr among tlio blacks 
than among the whites. The number of counties had grown 
to forty-nine. The cotton crop, which in 1830 was less than 
100,000 bales, was now nearly 450,000. 

The chief improvements in transportation were on the 
rivers, several of which were now important highways of 
commerce. The steamboats were handsome vessels, and 
Mobile had profited by the development of river trade. The 
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early eagerness for building railroads had died out. and the 
plank roads were not a success. Governor Bagby, in his 
messago of 1839, admitted that the State was not making 
satisfactory progress in the matter of transportation, and ho 
added: " I avail myself of this occasion to express. my decided 
and clear preference for the opening and improving the navi- 
gation of our rivers over every other description of internal 
improvement." At the next session of the legislature the 
committee on internal improvements reported a plan for a 
water route which should connect northern and southern 
Alabama ; but nothing came of it. 

In the field of education the notable events of Governor 
Bagby's administration were the inauguration of a new presi- 
dent of the University and the establish men t of another 
college for girls at Marion. President Alva Woods retired 
in 1837, and the Itcv. Basil Manley, D.D., of Charleston, 
S. C, took iiis place. Dr. Mauley became very popular, and 
some important additions to the teaching staff were soon 
made. Among the new professors was Professor F. A. P, 
Barnard, who in later years was president of Columbia Col- 
lego in Xew York. 

The Judson Female Institute, founded at Marion in 1839, 
was and still is a Baptist institution. Its first president was 
Milo V. Jcwctt, who many years afterwords was placed at the 
head of Yassar College. 

An effort was also made during this administration to 
organize a good system of public schools. Daniel I'. Itcstor, 
of Greene, a member of tho legislature in the session of 
1837-38, labored long and earnestly in this movement. Ho 
considered the cause of his failure to bo that the attention 
of the people was entirely taken up with the affairs of tho 
bank. He said that in canvassing for bis school bill among 
the members of the legislature he was sometimes met with 
the reply : 

"I don't know anything about JOM VvSSk, \>\\\. \\\«% «• 
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friend that I want oleotod bank director, and if yon will roto 
for him, 1 will vote for your MIL" 

In fact (lio bunk question, or rather the money question, 
affected nearly everything during those years. There was a 
national money question as well lis a State money question, 
mill in politics these two questions were uppermost Presi- 
dent Jackson killed the national bank, and bis successor, 




President Van Huron, proposed n new plan of a sub-treasury 
in which the government should keep its funds. 

In AUbuma there was much difference of opinion on 
this proposal. The Whigs were against it and the Demo- 
crats as a rule favored it. The State- Rights men also favored 
it, and us a result they were brought into closer union with tho 
Democrats. In general, however, the Whigs woro gaining 
strength in the State. In 1838 they elected a congressman 
in the Tuscaloosa district to succeed Congressman Lawler, 
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who had died, and in 1839, at the regular election., they 
carried the Mobile district also, electing James Delict, a very 
able man. 

This left the Democrats only three of the five representa- 
tives from Alabama, and they looked about for some plan to 
get back their former strength. They hit upon the idea of 
electing the five congressmen on a general ticket for the 
whole State instead of electing one in each district. A 
bill to make this the system of election was introduced at the 
session of 1840, but the 
Whigs, who were now quite 
strong in tho legislature, 
made a hitter fight against 
it One of their leaders was 
ayonng orator named Ilenry 
W. Milliard, who was to play 
an important part in the 
political history of tho State. 
Tho bill became a law, but 
with a provision that the 
people should be allowed to 
rote at the nest election on 
the question whether the 
new system should he per- 
manent or not. The result 
was very curious. The Democrats elected all five of tlioir 
candidates on the general ticket in 1841, but nt tho same 
time tho majority of the votes of tho people was against the 
Democratic plan of a general ticket, and therefore it was 
repealed. This incident is very interesting, for the idea of 
submitting particular laws to a popular vote, though often 
discussed in America, has seldom been tried. One of tho 
new congressmen chosen was George S. Houston, of Lime- 
stone. 

In the presidential election of. 1840t\\6"\s\vV^%\tvs>A«^ ^ywaS. 
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fight in Alabama. Their candidate was General William 
Henry Harrison, a popular hero, and the Democratic candi- 
date was President Van Buren, who had lost some of his 
popularity by reason of the hard times. It wot a famous 
campaign. There was much stump speaking, and barbecues 
were the order of the day. The Whig emblem was a log 
cabin, and log cabins were to be seen everywhere. Alaluima 
went for Van Buren by a small majority, but General Harri- 
son was elected. The Democrats at this time were strong 
chiefly in the "white counties" of northorn Alabama ; the 
main strength of the Whigs was in the cotton counties, 
where the greater planters lived. 

In the State election of 1841 also the Whigs made a con* 
test. Their candidate for governor was Colonel James W. 
McClung, of Madison, an accomplished gentleman who hod 
been several times speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The Democrats nominated Benjamin FiUpatrick, of Autauga. 
Fitsspatrick was successful by a good majority. 

QUESTIONS. 

Tell wh«t yon know of Governor Thigby. Whilt was tho grrnt question 
of Ms Administration? What did tho legislature do about the bank in 
1837? What tu the feeling Among the fanners? Wlmt discovery 
about 1 lie bank was mode in 1841 ? Tell what you know about the estab- 
lishment of t lie peni lent inry synlcm. About the chancery system. 
About the OcorgiA boundary, tell 'About lite census of 1840. What 
progress had been made in transportation? What two events in the Held 
of education Imppened in this period? Why did the public-schools Mil 
fAil? What were the main question* in politics at this time? What 
progress was inwlo by the Whigs? Describe the "general ticket" plan 
and tell what came of it. Describe the campaign of 1640; the State 
election of 1841. 
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ADJirxiSTRATlON OP QOVERXOR FITZPATUICK. 

Goveknou Fitzpatiuck was 
bom in Georgia in 18(H). lie 
ciiinc to Alnbimia in 1810, mill 
settled first nt Montgomery. 
, . ■- IIo served nn solicitor for his cir- 

^^^ '■"" S/ .,'■ cuit, nml acquired fortune anil 

reputation as a lawyer. He was 
reelected governor in 1843 and 
served until 1S45. His adminis- 
tration covered an important pe- 
riod in tho financial history of 
the State. In all the stations 
ho occupied he was distinguished 
by sound judgment, solid ability, and purity of character. 
One source of his influence lay in his family connections, 
for by marriage he was related to tho Elmore family, which 
was powerful in South Carolina, in Alabama, and in other 
States, and with Dixon II. Lewis, nt that time tho most 
influential of tho Alabama congressmen. 

He was a good man to have at the head of tho government 
while it was dealing with the question then uppermost in the 
minds of the people — what to do with tho State bank and its 
branches. Tho legislature took up the subject at tho session ' 
immediately following his inauguration, and a join t committee 
of both houses was appointed to investigate the charges of 
fraud. An examination of documents and witnesses seems to 
have proved the existence of a conspiracy \ \taS. iXi S3fi» Yor\» 
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can never be publicly known, for the committee never fin- 
ished its work. The Senato suddenly recalled its members, 
and then the members representing the house tendored their 
resignations. The house members, however, reported "the 
existence of a disgracoful league to plunder the bunks and 
swindle the pcoplo of the State/' and they hinted pretty 
clearly that "men high in office, members of tho legislature 
and hank directors/' wero connected with it. Tho testimony 
taken by the committee was bound in a volume, entrusted to 
the secretary of state under a seal of secrecy, and has never 
been published. 

It was left to the next legislature to take final action in 
the matter, and in choosing that body tho people kept in 
mind the important work it would have to do. An unusu- 
ally good legislature was elected. Governor Fitzpatrick 
called to his aid two famous lawyers, Henry Ooldthwaito and 
John A. Campbell, and consulted with them as to the best 
course to take. Mr. Campbell accepted an election to the 
lower house, and was made chairman of tho committee on 
the bunk and its brunches, and the governor in his message 
of 1842 referred the subject to the two houses for decisive 
action. The report of Mr. Campbell's committee, one of the 
ablest State papers ever written in Alabama, outlined a plan 
to bo adopted. 

By this time the bank's notes, which were used as money 
in Alabama, had fallen much below their face value because 
the banks could not redeem them in gold and silver. The 
committee said : 

"The citizen, in all his engagements that look to tho 
future, experiences painful anxiety and distrust. lie does 
not know what alterations may take place in the standard to 
which he now refers in his contracts. He has seen that 
property [money], the possession of which it was supposed 
would command every other, the most uncertain, unstable, 
And fluctuating in value of any." 
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Under these conditions, the committee pointed out, the lot 
of the poorer, the laboring, men was especially hard, because 
while the uncertainty lasted the rich would not invest their 
money and give employment to labor. The committee then 
took up the case of each of the branch banks in turn, nnd 
made snch a showing against tlictn that nil four were denied 
the privilege of making further loans or borrowing more 
funds, and provision was made for settling nil their accounts. 
As the phrase is, they were put in liquidation. 

Then, for the first timo in years, laws were passed to obtain 
by taxation tlio money needed for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment ; for it was seen that the bank could no longer pro- 
vide revenues for the State. Tlio people bore the new bur- 
den almost without n murmur. To relieve those persons in 
the new counties who were buying government lands, Con- 
gress was asked to pass a law making the bank money good 
for payments on their purchases, the State also agreeing to 
receive in this form the sums coming to it for purposes of 
education and internal improvements. Congressman Reu- 
ben Chapman strongly advocated the measure at Washing- 
ton, and nil the members from Alabama supported it. It 
became a law and gave much relief. 

The next year the head bank nt Tuscaloosa was put in 
liquidation, and that meant the end of the Slate banking 
business for Alabama. As the bank's notes wero redeemed, 
they were burned, and the plates on which the bills had been 
printed were cut to pieces. Then, as the number of bank 
notes in circulation began to diminish, they rose in value 
and finally reached par. Governor Fitzpntrick zealously 
and carefully supervised the work of winding up the system. 
Tlio doubtful debts due to the bank wero placed in the 
hands of attorneys for collection. The interest on the State 
debt was promptly paid whenever due. 

The behavior of the people at this time must be a www 
of pride to their descendants. They \«wV \wfc tosvcV S\\ton^b*. 
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the failure of the bank, and had Buffered alt tlio ills that 
flow from bail laws about money; but there was no outbreak 
against the bank directors and others who hod misled them. 
They saw that the fault was in the system itself — in boiT 
money, in money controlled by hvw and loaned out by men 
subject to political influence. Knowing that money had 
been too plentiful, they saw why it had lost value. Xow 
that it was scarce, they made a bravo effort to adjust their 
business to the new conditions, and very soon they began to 
succeed. Business began to grow from a firmer basis, and 
men took heart to work. Several cotton factories were built. 
The project of a railroad to run east from Montgomery into 
Georgia was again talked about. An agricultural conven- 
tion at Montgomery expressed the opinion that the farmers 
should diversify their crops, as too much cotton was being 
grown. It was soon found that a good and stable currency 
wns taking the placo of the old hank money. Private banks 
were established on a solid basis, and the confidence of the 
people in their management was not disturbed by political in- 
fluenccs. 

A notable step in education was taken in 1844, when the 
Baptists set up a college for men at Marion, the third semi- 
nary of learning to be established at that place. It was 
called Howard College for a famous philanthropist of that 
name. Its buildings were twice destroyed by fire. After 
nearly half a century of usefulness at Marion, it was removed 
in 1888 to East Lake, in Jefferson County. Its former build- 
ings at Marion arc now occupied by Marion Military Institute. 

Apart from the hank, the legislature in this period dealt 
with several other subjects of importance. Two of them 
woro changes in the Constitution. 

Ever since 181!) there bad been nn election for members of 
the legislature on the first Monday of August in each year. 
The representatives held oftico for terms of only one year, and 
each year a portion of the Senate wvv* uUo renewed. About 
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1840 the feeling in favor of biennial instead of annual elec- 
tions grew strong. The matter was discussed in several 
legislatures, and at last, in 1845, an amendment to effect the 
necessary change in the Constitution wm passed, and it was 
submitted to the people at the general olection in August 
of that year. 
It was nt tlio same general election that an opportunity 




was given to the people to vote on another amendment. 
The Constitution hod provided that the legislature elected 
in 1S2U should choose a permanent soat of government, and 
tliat there should be no further change. The legislature 
now proposed an amendment repealing this clanse of the Con- 
stitution so that the scat of government might be removed 
from Tuscaloosa. 
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Tlio struggle between the two great parties in the State 
daring this administration was almost as interesting as tho 
discussion about the bank. As wo havo soon, the people voted 
against tho general ticket plait of electing congressmen, so 
the legislature had to repeal it. But tho legislature which 
mot in 1843 had another plan to strengthen the Democrats 
in tho congressional elections. Owing to the increase in 
population, tho State was now ontitlod to seven congressmen, 
and it was necessary to luy out the districts anew. The main 
strength of tho Whigs was in tho cotton -growing counties in 
tho central and southern parts of tho Statu, the cotton 
holt, where thorn wore largo plantations and many slaves. 
Ilithorto, in dividing the Stato into congressional districts, 
not only tho white population hail licon reckoned, but throe* 
fifths of tho slaves also, that being tho basis of representation 
named in the United States Constitution in tho clause appor- 
tioning congressmen among tho soverul States. It was now 
proposed, however, to lay out the districts on tho basis of 
white population only. This, of course, would help the 
Domocrats, who were strong in the white counties. Both 
houses favored the proposition, but in each the Whig mi- 
nority voted against it. 

In the election of 1843 only ono Whig — Mr. Delict, of tho 
Mobile district — succeeded. His opponent was Judge Henry 
Uoldtbwaitc, who resigned from the Supreme Court to make 
the contest. Both were able men, and tho canvass is one of 
the most famous political battles in tho history of tho Stato. 
The other six congressmen chosen wero all Democrats. One 
of them was James K. Ilelscr, who rondo a strong congress- 
man; another was Felix 0, McCoimoll, a man who became 
famous for his rough-and-ready wit. 

In 1845 tho Montgomery district was carried by tho 
Whigs, who elected their leading orator, Henry W. Hilliard. 
This district was a close one, and so it became a battle-ground 
for tho two parties, and many stories are told of the great 
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oratorical contests which took place there. It was the 
fashion in those days for the opposing candidates to disenss 
public questions in joint debate. Mr. Ilillinrd excelled in such 
contests, but about this time the Democrats of a neighbor- 
ing district brought forward as their candidate for Congress 
a young mini of thirty, nl ready distinguished for oratory, and 
destined to attain the highest eminence in Hint noble art'. 
His nomination for Congress was the lust of a series of im- 
portant political events, which were us follows : 

In 1S-I2 Senator C. C. Clay resigned, and the legislature 
chose (ioYcmor Hagby to take his place. In 1844 Senator 
King gave up the sent lie had held so many years and was 
appointed United States Minister to France. Dixon II. 
Lewis, tiie leader of the Statc-ltigMs Democrats in Alabama, 
became w candidate for the vacant place, and the legislature 
elected him by a good majority over Arthur F. Hopkins, 
the candidate of the Whigs, and perhaps the ablest of the 
Whig lenders. Mr. Lewis's seat in the lower house was thus 
left vacant, and it was to this scat that William Lowndos 
Yancey, the young orator of the Democrats, was now elected. 
He was reelected in 1845. 

The presidential election of 1844 was specially interesting 
to Alabama because Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, had 
visited the State a few months before, and bis coming 
roused the Whigs to much enthusiasm ; but the Democrats 
were successful, and the electoral vote of Alabama was cast 
for the Democratic candidate, James K. Polk, of Tennessee, 
who was elected, 

However, when the time came to choose n successor to 
Governor Fitz put rick, the Democrats got into trouble, and 
the trouble was due to an old source — the bank. By this 
time it was clear that the bank and its branches could pay 
back only a part of tiie money which the State hud given 
into their keeping, and that in consequence the State was, 
going to be burdened with a debt. The Ttoovta 4a\ x^aN. *SKtwJ*- 
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J from the burden. On the contrary, when a resolution in 

i favor of mooting every obligation thus incurred was introduced 

1 in the House of Representatives in 1844, it passed by a vote 

j of 100 to 0. Nevertheless, the people wore angry with the 

I bank and disposed to distrust everybody connected. with it. 
! The Democratic convention of 1845 was thinly attended ; 

| a boat-load of delegates from Mobile and other river towns 

! hud not arrived when tho candidate for governor was named. 

* The nominee was Nathaniel Terry, of Limestone, lie had 

j served many years in the legislature, and had been four 

> times president of the Senate ; but he had been mi active 

i bank man, and it was known that he owed the bank money. 

j True, nothing improper appeared in his relations with the 

i institution ; but tho people did not tuko kindly to him as a 

i candidate. Democrats in various counties protested, and 

; they finally induced Chancellor Joshua L. Martin, of Tusca- 

v loosa, a life-long Democrat, to risk his fate as an independent 

1 candidate for governor. The Whigs made no nomination, 

'• but doubtless most of them voted for Martin. After nn 

; exciting campaign ho was elected by 5,000 majority. The 

■ old-line Democrats would not accept him as their leader, 

and so this may be accounted the first defeat the Democratic 

party ever got in Alabama. 

« 

,; QUESTIONS. 



What is said of Governor FiUpatrick ? What did tho legislature of 
1841-42 do about the bunk ? What steps did Governor Fitzpatriek 
take to secure legislation? Tell what you know of Mr. Campbell's 
report and the laws passed in pursuance of it. What was done about 
raising revenue for the government ? What is said of industry at this 
time, and of the general condition of the State ? What new college was 
founded ? What constitutional amendments were submitted to the 
people in 1845 ? Tell about the question of the "white basis." What 
was the result of tho congressional elections in 1843 ? What is said of 
tho Montgomery district ? Of Mr. HUliard ? Of Mr. Yancey? What 
changes occurred among Alabama's senators in this administration ? 
• j Tell about tho State election of 1845. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR 3IARTIN. 

Governor Martin was born in 
Tennessee in 1799, and came to 
Alabama in 1819. lie was in the 
public service many years, as ft 
member of the legislature, as a so- 
licitor, as a circnit judge, and as n 
chancellor. In the legislature ho 
was among the first to point out 
the. faults of the bank, and as gov- 
ernor liia chief desire was to rid 
the State honorably of the system, 
lie was a clear- headed man, and 
was firmly bent on taking the only course that would uphold 
the credit of Alabama. The pcoplo seem to have boon 
behind him, though somo of the politicians opposed him. 

Almost immediately after his inauguration in 1845 the new 
governor sent to the legislature a strong and simple message, 
recommending decisive action about the bank. By this 
time, as ho pointed out, it was clear that over six millions of 
debts duo to the bank were hopelessly "had ;" and lie said 
that the only thing to do now was to collect as many as pos- 
sible of those that wcro good, and, with the money received, 
reduce the debt the .State had incurred in building up the 
system. He recommended that no more directors or other 
officers he elected for the hank and its branches, but that 
the work of collection bo turned over to commissioners, and 
that a single agent bo placed in c\\wrge ol ca»\\ VwwSv\. 
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His recommendation was adopted. The throe commission- 
ers first chosen were Francis 8. Lyon, Benjamin Fitzpatriek, 
nnil William Cooper. Mr. Fitzpatriek, however, declined to 
serve, and Clement C. Cluy, another former governor, was 
put in his plncc. It whs soon evident that the commissioners 
were wisely chosen, for they mudo good progress in their 
work. 

Aa wo have seen, there were two othor important questions 




before the people in tlie election which brought (iovernor 
Martin into olliec. Theso were the amendment to the l.'on- 
Btitiition making the State elections take plana once every 
two years, and tlie amendment providing that the scut of 
government miglit l»o removed. A majority of tlie peoplo 
Toto<l in favor of both amendments, and they were carried. 
And bo 1846 was the first year in the history of the State, 
since elections began to bo held, in which there was no open- 
13 
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ing of the polls in Alabama ; and the same year Tuscaloosa 
was deprived of its distinction as the seat of government. 

But Tuscaloosa did not give up the prize without a strug- 
gle. After the legislature had ratified the two amendments, 
it had still to choose a capital, and Tuscaloosa was among 
the foremost of tho towns that contended for the honor, 
and for some time she held first place in the balloting in the 
legislature. The strongest claims against her were made by 
Wctumpka and Montgomery ; but Sclma, Mobile, Marion, 
Huntsville, and Statcsvillo were also advocated. At last the 
supporters of Wetumpka yielded to tho superior attractions 
of Montgomery. Then a combination was made, and on tho 
sixteenth ballot Montgomery won. Tho final voting was on 
Januarv 26, 184G. But the actual removal did not tako 
place until near tho end of 1847, when tho archives were 
transferred to the new capitol, built near the bank of the 
Alabama, on an eminence called (ioat Hill. Montgomery at 
this time was a promising town, hardly a city in size, but 
surrounded by a rich agricultural region. One short rail- 
road was as yet the only sign that it was to become a railroad 
centre ; but it profited by the steamboat trade on the Ala- 
bama, and already it was notable as the homo of some very 
able men. 

Owing to the amendment making State elections biennial, 
the year 1840 was a quiet one for tho Stato politicians ; never- 
theless, it was a year marked by events of importance for 
Alabama. In 184G tho Mexican war began, and the people 
of Alabama took a great interest in the struggle. A large 
number of Alabamians volunteered, and some of them went 
to the front, but only ono Alabama regiment was received 
into the United States service. Governor Martin, ever watch- 
ful of the reputation of the State, exerted himself to raise its 
quota of troops, going, perhaps, beyond the limits of his 
authority. 

Alabamians were interested in tt\a &fex\&wcvNR«t wa>\»*s^ 
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because some of them were engaged hi it, but because it was 
connected with a great national question that had to do with 
the rights of Southern States in the Union. Now that the 
bank was destroyed, this subject was getting the first place 
I in the minds of the people. Alabama, as wo know, had not 
sympathized with South Carolina when she declared a tariff 
law null and void, and Congress had given up the policy of 
protective tariffs, so that thcro was no longer any trouble on 
that score. The trouble now was about the slaves. 

There were negro slaves in all of the colonies which became 
the original thirteen States. When tho Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, certain men wero opposed to 
\ slavery, some on economic grounds, and some on moral 
grounds. However, tho Constitution permitted the slave 
trade to continue for twenty years. 

There were slaves in the North as well as in the South, 
but not so many. The climate and the industries thcro were 
*; not suited to slave labor, and as time passed ono Northern 
i State after another abolished slavery. In the South, where 
• agriculture was the main industry, where plantations wore 
I large, where the crops could be raised with unskilled labor, 
j slaves were more profitably employed. So the number of 
t slaves increased. 

\ The first serious trouble over slavery occurred just about 

the time Alabama was admitted to tho Union. Tho Torri- 

1 tory of Missouri was created out of the Louisiana purchase, 

,j in which slavery had existed, but many Northern congress- 

< men objected to admitting tho State with slavery. After a 

long wrangle in Congress, a compromise was finally made. 

Missouri was admitted as a slave State, but slavery was 

i prohibited in other States that might be formed out of that 

portion of the Louisiana purchase lying north of the line 

which formed the southern boundary of Missouri. At this 

time there was talk of secession in the South, but the people 

generally accepted the compromise in good faith. 
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England had set tho example of baying the slaves in her 
colonies and setting them free, and many prominent men be- 
gan to urge that it was our duty to follow a similar course. 
There was talk in Virginia about freeing the slaves; and 
Alabama, as we know, went so far at one time as to forbid 
any one to bring slaves into the State for sale or hire. As 
slavery gradually disappeared in tho Northern States, many 
people there were hoping that it would disappear in the 
Southern States also, but, under the Constitution, they had 
no authority to interfere. At first, only a few talked of 
interfering, and they did so at great risk to themselves. 
They were mobbed in some places, and their leader, William 
Lloyd Garrison, was once in danger of his life in Boston. 
But they kept on declaring that tho North, as well as the 
South, was responsible for slavery, and that if the Constitu- 
tion and the Union protected the system, then it was right to 
destroy them both. After a while, a great orator, Wendell 
Phillips, took up their cause ; and such poets as Longfellow, 
Bryant, Lowell, and Emerson wrote verses in their behalf. 
They were called " abolitionists," because they wished to 
abolish slavery. They helped slaves to escape, and kept 
sending petitions to Congress on the subject At last they 
began to appear in politics under party names. James G. 
Birney, who had once been a slaveholder in northern Ala- 
bama, but had freed his slaves, was twice their candidate 
for President. 

In 1840 it was seen that much new territory would be ac- 
quired from Mexico, and Texas had already come in as a 
slave State. So there arose over tho territory to be acquired 
from Mexico just such a controversy as hnd arisen over tho 
Louisiana purchase. 

It was about this time that Mr. Yancey began his public 
speaking on tho subject in Alabama. The people crowded 
to hear him wherover he spoko, for he was a wonderful orator. 
Gradually ho took the first placo &mow^ \tawA^&ax^^fcs* 
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held the advanced Southern view of the Territorial contro- 
versy. This view was that 'since all the States wore equal 
under the Constitution, every citizen hod tlio right to go 
into the Territories with his property, and that Congress 
must protect property in slaves there, as well as every other 
sort of property. 

Meantime, there wero plenty of politicians straggling over 

lesser affairs, particularly tho offices. Governor Gaylo waa 

elected to Congress as a Whig in the Mobile district in 1847. 

In the other districts the Democrats wero successful. One 

of their congressmen was Franklin W. Bowdon, who was by 

many considered tho equal of Yancey and Itilliard in oratory. 

When the time came to choose Governor Martin's successor, 

the Whigs nominated Nicholas Davis, of Limestone. He 

was n gentleman of much experience in public affairs, and a 

fine representative of the large planters of the State. The 

: Democrats nominated Congressman Ilciibcn Chapman, of 

i Madison. Governor Martin had meant to run again, but 

.j ho retired in order to prevent a Whig victory. Chapman waa 

* elected by n majority of over six thousand in a total vote of 

i nearly fifty-five thousand. 

i Politics played such a large port in the lives of A labs mi una In tho 

I forties Hint any account of those timet must bo full of details of elections. 
Sr 1 1 mp-spen k ■ » tc was popular, and candidates debated public questions 
I* fore the people, who gathered in great crowds to hear them. Campaign 
1 barbecues sometimes lasted for days. Many aticcdotesof tho period hare 
j come down to us. In these, three prominent figures are Judge B. S. 
■ Dargau, General Felix McCotincll. and Judge Samuel F. Itice. 
■'■ Dargnn, a penniless youth, tealktd from North Carolina to Alabama. 

| He was careless of appearances and by no means handsome. On the way, 

)a ferryman made fun of him and his journey. In a flash of anger Dar- 
gan exclaimed: " Yon will yet live to see me chief justice of Alabama;'" 
j and such, in fact, he became. Hut the best-known story about him is 
1 that once he went on circuit with a half-doicn shirts and returned with 
I his travelling bag empty. lie and his wife were both amazed to And 
' that he had put the whole half down on his bock, one after another, 
until he won them all at once. It is said that he always appeared sleepy 
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and disgusted except when his really fine intellect was aroused in a legal 
or political discussion. 

General McConnell was beaten by Samuel F. Rice when lie ran for a 
renotnination after his first term. McConnell then went before the peo- 
ple as an independent candidate, and he and Rice had a debate all over 
the district. It was a memorable contest, for both were men of much 
mother wit, very ready before the people, and quite fearless. McConnell 
won. Meeting Mr. Rice soon after the election, he offered his hand and 
said: "Well, Mr. Rice, the election is orcr ; the jwoplo of the bloody 
seventh hare decided that, as between you and me, they would tako me 
as the less of the two evils. Now, when I get to Washington and tell 
the people there, who know what manner of man I am, the principle on 
which the people selected mo over you, what do you suppose they will 
think of vou ? H 

Mr. Rice was famous as a wit, a lawyer, and a judge. In his time he 
belonged to half a dozen parties, but his friends never doubted his sin* 
cerity. He was unfortunate in politics, and never got to Congress. 

QUESTIONS. 



Tell what you know of Governor Martin. What plan did he recom- 
mend about the bank? Who were appointed to carry it out? What 
change was made about elections? Tell about the contest over tho seat 
of government.. Tell of tho Mexican war, and Alabama's share in it. 
What question was now uppermost in national affairs? What is said 
of the feeling about slavery? Of the Missouri Compromise? Of tho 
abolitionists? Of Mr. Yancey ? What was the result of the congressional 
elections in 1847? Of the State election? 



CHAPTER XXV. 




ADMINISTRATION OF COVKIt.NOtt CIIAPMAX. 

(Iovekkok Ciiai'man was born in 
Virginia iii 1802, mill cuinc to Alu- 
buiiiu in 182-1. lie served one term 
in tlio State Senate, anil wa* in Con- 
gress from 18.15 until his election ns 
governor. His administration was 
largely concerned with the winding 
up of the bank's affairs ; mid ill care- 
ful guard iausliip of the States finan- 
cial interests he proved himself a 
worthy successor to Governor Mar- 
■""""'" - '""*"•"■ tin. lie performed the duties of his 
office with high ability strengthened by long experience in 
public affairs. 

The bank commissioners this year gave such a clear and 
satisfactory account of the work they had been doing that 
the legislature formally recognized their services. The final 
step in the affairs of the hank was taken in 1847 by an act 
making Francis Strothcr Lyon sole commissioner mid trustee, 
with power to deal with all debtors. From this time every- 
thing relating to the bank was left in his hands,. In dis- 
charging the duties imposed upon him he rendered perhaps 
the most valuable financial service the State lias ever received, 
and left the debt incurred through the bank ns small as it 
could honorably be made. 

With this change in the commission, Clement C. Clay 
finished his long career in the public service, though he lived 
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many roan afterwards. The bank had now ceased to hare 
any important place among the subjects before the peoplo, 
and the legislature turned to other questions. 

A new county wits formed out of Washington and Sum- 
ter, and was named Choctaw, in honor of the tribe of Indians 
that had always been such good friends to the white men. 
Its county sent, Butler, wng named for a gallant officer, 
Colonel Piereo M. Butler, who was killed in 1847 at the 
battle of Chcrtibuseo in the Mexican war. 

The desire for railroad building revived. A capitalist from 
New York, who visited Montgomery in the interest of a pro- 
posed railroad to the Pacific through the territory newly ac- 
quired from Mexico, was invited to deliver a public address 
in the Representatives' Hall. Two now railroads were char- 
tered in 1848, the Mobile and Ohio, and the Selmn, Home, 
and Pillion, but it was some years before much progress was 
made with cither enterprise. The legislature devoted n good 
deal of time to the consideration of such topics. In addition, 
it established a system of taxes to pay the expenses and to 
mnintiiiu the good name of the State. 

The government at this time fully committed itself to the 
duty of paying the interest on the various trust funds that 
had Wen sunk in the bank and its branches, particularly the 
University Fund and the "sixteenth section" fund given by 
Congrens to support public schools. The State pledged itself 
to pay the interest on this latter fund to the trustees of the 
various townships, by whom it was expended. 

An exciting contest for a scat in the United States Senate 
attracted much attention. The Democratic candidates before 
the Assembly were William It. King, now returned from his 
foreign mission, and Dixon II. Lewis, who wished to retain 
the office. They were the two Alabamians who had won 
widest fame in national politics, and each had warm sup- 
porters. The Whig candidate was Arthur F. Hopkins, at 
Mobile, a man of unnsnal ability n\ut f«Mi \w&a.\\«**.\«!w 
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enjoyed many public honors if ho had not faithfully adhered 
to a party which was in a minority in the. State Eighteen 
ballots wore needed to decide the contest, and the result was 
the first and only defeat Senator King ever met. Mr. Lewis 
was regarded as the more pronounced State- Rights man of 
the two, and liia election showed the drift of public opinion 
at that time. Mr. Yancey was among his supporters. The 
feeling of the legislature on national questions was further 
indicated by great receptions to two of the victorious generals 
of the Mexican war — General Shields and Genoral Quitman 
— who visited Montgomery during the session. 

The war was how over ; but it left a great question still to bo 
settled. The United States by the treaty of peace got much 
new territory from Mexico. The question was whether or not 
slavery should exist in this now territory. That brought 
on a discussion of the whole slavery question, and from this 
time Alabama and Alabamiatis hnd an important part in tho 
contest. 

Naturally, tho South rejoiced ovor tho territories acquired 
from Mexico. Slave labor employed in agriculture wastes 
hind very rapidly, and the planters were constantly opening 
up new fields. Such new fields the Mexican cession would 
furnish, and it was pleasing to Southerners for economic as 
well as political reasons. But tho great majority of Northern 
congressmen were opposed to slavery in tho now Territories ; 
many who were not willing to interfere with it in tho States 
where it already existed desired to see it confined to those 
States. The abolitionists wished Congress to prohibit slavery 
outright in the Territories. Tho moderate mon wished to 
compromise by leaving tho matter to the inhabitants of the 
Territories themselves, acting through the Territorial legisla- 
tures. This plan became known as the doctrine of " Squatter 
Sovereignty." 

The position of the extreme Southern Bights party was 
indicated by Mr. Calhoun and other leaders in Congress, and 
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by Southern newspapers. The first time, however, that it was 
formally set forth by any convention was at the Democratic 
State Convention held at Montgomery in 1848. The leader 
of the Southern Rights men in the convention was Mr. 
Yancey, and from this time he remained their foremost man, 
for Senator Lewis died that year. Mr. Yancey went to the 
convention with a platform in his pocket, and such was the 
effect of his eloquence, and such the teni|>er of the people, 
that he got the convention to adopt it without changing a 
word. It became famous as the " Alabama Platform. *' The 
most important resolution was to tiie effect that neither 
Congress nor the Territorial legislature had any right to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories, but that, on tho contrary, it 
was tho duty of Congress to protect property in slaves just 
like any other property. This is important as the first formal 
resolution stating the view of the matter which more and 
more Southern men were beginning to hold. 

The Alabama convention sent Mr. Yancey and other dclo- 
gsites to the National Democratic Convention with instruc- 
tions to support no man for President who would not accept 
this view. However, tho National Convention nominated 
for President Lewis Cass, of Michigan, a man who was 
supposed to hold the " Squatter Sovereignty " doctrine. Mr. 
Yancey withdrew from tho convention and refused to support 
the candidate ; but only one other delegate took this course. 

When Mr. Yancey came home, tho majority of the party 
also refused to follow him, and ho held aloof during the 
campaign. The Whig candidate, General Zachary Taylor, 
was a Southerner and a slaveholder, and many State- High ts 
men preferred him to Cass. As a result, the Whigs came 
within a thousand votes of winning tho election in Alabama 
— the nearest they ever came to carrying the State. General 
Taylor was elected, and for a time there was a lull in the ex- 
citement. But Mr. Yancey and a few others nover changed 
their views. 
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Tho place in the United States Senate left vacant by the 
death of Senator Lewis was filled by the appointment of 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick. This action of Governor Chapman's 
was unpopular in some quarters, and in the end seriously af- 
fected his own career. The sama year, William It. King was 
elected to succeed Senator Ihigby, and in 184!) Jcre Clemens, 
of Madison, a brilliant young man who had won distinction 
in the Mexican war, was chosen to fill the place to which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick had been temporarily appointed. The Con- 
gressional elections of 184!) brought no change of great im- 
portance. Tho Whigs retained their hold on two districts 
and the Democrats carried tho other five. 

The remainder of Governor Chapman's term was chiefly 
notable for an amendment relating to tho judiciary, which 
was submitted to the people in 1849. Hitherto, the judges 
of tho circuit and county courts, like those of the Supremo 
Court, had been chosen by tho legislature. It was now pro- 
posed to have them elected by the people, and at the same 
time the county courts were called "probate courts" — tho 
term by which they have since been known. The people 
favored the amendment, and tho next legislature ratified it. 

Governor Chapman's term expired iu 1840. It was tho 
custom of the Democrats in Alabama to give a governor who 
had served two years a nomination for a second term without 
a convention. Governor Chapman could easily have got a 
rcnoinination in this way, but be saw that opposition to him 
had arisen in tho party, and the retirement of Governor Mar- 
tin after two years seemed to some to have broken the pre- 
cedent of a second term. Governor Chapman therefore 
asked that a convention be called. 

This was done. A majority for Chapman appeared on 
the first ballot, but in Democratic conventions a two-thirds 
majority is necessary to nominate, and this could not bo 
obtained for him. When he foil below a majority vote bis 
name was withdrawn. Tho candidates then before the con- 
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rention were John Erwin, of Greene ; John A. Winston, of 
Sumter ; Judge Stone, of Lowndes ; and Chief Justice Col- 
lier. of Tuscaloosa. After two days of balloting, Judge 
Collier was nominated, and at tlio election he was chosen 
without opposition. But at the same 
time the AVliigs carried the State Sen- 
ate. The lower house and the two 
houses on joint ballot were, how- 
ever, Democratic. 
Before tho day came for the in- 
f-'-j r~<,- ■■■■'■'' £■■■'■'.' augurution of Governor Collier, a 
t startling event occurred. On De- 
cember 14, while both houses were 
in session, fire was discovered in tho 
new cnpitol, over tho Represents 
Uvea' Hull. The Semite quickly ad- 
journed and the House broke up. 
The flames spread rnpidly. Most 
of the archives were saved, but the library was almost 
totally destroyed. In a few hours tho State was without a 
capitol, mid almost immediately talk of another change in 
the seut of government began to bo heard. 

The following is an abstract from tlie Alabama platform of 1848, on 
the subject of protecting slave property in tho Territories : 

■' Itrnoleed, That the treaty of cession should contain a clause securing 
an entry into those Territories to all citizens of the United State*, to- 
gether with llicir property of every description, and that the same should 
remain protected by the United States whilo the Territories are under 
its authority, 

"ArWrwf, That tho opinion advanced or maintained by so me, that 
the people of a Territory acquired by the common toil, suffering, 
blood and treasure of the people of all tho States, can, in other event 
tlian the forming of a State Constitution preparatory to admittance 
m a State into tho Union, lawfully or constitutionally prevent any 
citizen of any such States from removing to or settling W wariti 
Territory with his property, be it slave yroptrtj ox <&ttvt,Sa vw*ft*s> 
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tion m indefensible in principle as if such restriction ware Imposed by 
Congress. 

"Beaolvtd, That this Convention pledge itself to the country, and the 
members pledge themselves to each other, under no political necessity 
whatever to support for the offices of President And Vice- President of 
the United States, any persons who shall not be openly and unequivocally 
opposed to either of the forms of excluding slavery from the Territories 
of the United States, mentioned in these resolutions, as being alike in 
violation of the Constitution, mid of the just and equal rights of the citi- 
zens of the slaveholdiug Slates." 

QUESTIONS. 

What is said of Governor Chapman? What was the final step in set- 
tling the affairs of the bank, and who was entrusted with the work? 
Mention some of tlio other subjects discussed by the legislature of 1810-- 
50. What was done about the trust funds? Describe the King-Lewi* 
contest. Explain how the Mexican war brought up the slavery question. 
Whnt was the plan of the extreme anti-slavery men ? What was meant 
by Squatter Sovereignty ? What became of Senator Lewis, nnd who suc- 
ceeded hiin as a State-Rights leader? What was the " Alabama plat- 
form"? Describe the presidential election of 1648. What changes 
were made in Alabama's representation in the United Statos Senate? 
Ilow did the congressional elections of 1649 result? What constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to the people in 1849? Tell alionl the 
nomination and election of a governor in 1849. What misfortune 
occurred in December, 1849? 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR COLLIER. 




OOTKRXOB HENRY W. COLLISR. 



IIenuy W. Collier was born in 
Virginia in 1801. He was odncatcd 
in North Carolina and in Tennes- 
see, wlieneo lie eame to Alabama 
and settled in Huntsvillc, but he 
afterwards moved to Tuscaloosa. In 
1827 he was in tho legislature, and 
the next year he was c boson a cir- 
cuit judge. From 1837 to tho time 
of his nomination for governor he 
was chief justice, and in that office 
ho won a high reputation as a jurist. 
As governor he was distinguished by 
fairness, moderation, and good sense. 

The first thing tho legislature had to do after the inaugu- 
ration of Governor Collier was to provide a home for the 
State government, and this was tho chief business of the ses- 
sion. An attempt at a third removal was made, but it failed, 
and it was finally voted to build again on Goat Hill. The 
new capitol was built in two years, and was ready for use 
when the session of 1851 began. 

It is probable that it was only the discussion over the 
rebuilding of the capitol that prevented the legislature of 
1849 from establishing one of the most creditable institu- 
tions the State now possesses. During the winter of 1849-50, 
Miss Dorothea L. Dix, a philanthropic woman of New York, 
visited Alabama. She had devoted heralt to \»ta \m&^ <& Sk& 
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insane, and alio came to urge upon the legislature a duty too 
long neglected. Bills to establish a State hospital for insane 
■tenons were introduced into both lioasos, but did not pass. 
At the next session the measure was passed, and Tuscaloosa* 




was selected as tlio site, but the hospital was not opened for 
patients until 1801. Since that time it has beon greatly en- 
larged. For many years it was nnilor the caro of Dr. Peter 
Brycc, a man of national reputation, whose namo is now a 
part of its official title. The legislature of 1849 reelected 
lVJUJAm Jl King to the offico of Unitod States senator. 
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The census of 1860 showed n population of 771,623. The 
whites were 426,514 ; the slaves, 334,844 ; and the rest were 
free negroes. The same year a new county was formed ont 
of a portion of Walker, and named for the Massachusetts 
patriot, John Hancock ; but some years later the name was 
changed to Winston, in honor of a governor of Alabama. 

Some industrial progress was made during the administra- 
tion. In 1860 there were twelve cotton mills in the State. 
At the close of the year 1861, about thirty-three miles of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad had been completed, making, with 
the forty-four of the old Tuscum- 
bin and Decatur and the eighty- 
eight of the Montgomery and 
Western, a total of one hundred and 
sixty-five miles. The organization 
of the Mobile and Girard, chartered 
in 1846, was perfected in 1849, bat 
little progress had been mndo. The 
people, however, were getting inter- 
i cstcd in the subject of railroads, and 
. it was not long, as we shall see, 
before they got almost as much 
jcdo« edwam> *. d.ihjan. excited over them as they had once 
been over banks. 
With the final report and the resignation of Commissioner 
Lyon in 1853 we reach a point where wo may at last dismiss 
the State bank entirely. Tho report showed that the State's 
bonded debt, which was nearly nine and a quarter millions 
when tho bank was placed in liquidation, had been reduced, 
chiefly through the excellent management of tho commis- 
sioner, to a little more than three and one-half millions ; while 
the notes of tho bank still outstanding were freely received 
at par. The legislature passed resolutions of thanks to Mr. 
Lyon. John Whiting, who was chosen to succeed him, dis- 
charged the remaining duties ol th« office vci ».cw&\\»Mw*wi* 
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During this administration some changes occured in the 
Supremo Court. The learned Judge Edward 8. Dargan 
succeeded to the post of chief justice left vacant by Gover- 
nor Collier's resignation. In 1851 the number of judges was 
increased to five, and the nest year Chief Justice Dargan 
resigned and Judge William P. Chilton was mode the head 
of the court. 

But for a time nothing in the uffuirs of the State itself was 
sufficient to draw the attention of 
the people from the great national 
question of the day. 

The politicians in 1850 wero hotly 
debating n scries of measures which 
passed the Congress at Washington 
that year, and which were known 
collectively as the Compromise of 
1850. These measures were devised 
by the great Whig leader, Henry 
Clay, to settle the trouble that had 
arisen between the North and the 
South, chiefly over the Territories 
acquired from Mexico. The North 

desired to see slavery prohibited in this region ; Southern 
men claimed the right to carry their slaves into it. The 
Compromise had three main features : 1. Hie people of the 
Territories of Now Mexico and Utah were to decide the 
slavery question for themselves when they wore ready to 
come into the Union as States. 2. California was admitted 
to the Union as a free State. 3. A new law was passed to 
compel Northern people to return fugitive slaves to their 
masters. Clay, who proposed the compromise, was the 
leader of the Whigs, but a majority of the Democratic con- 
gressmen voted for it, and some Southern Whigs opposed it. 

While Congress was discussing tho compromise, the excite- 
ment in Alabama, as in other Southern States, was intense. 
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A Southern convention, held at Nashville, in which Alabama 
was represented, stated the Southern claims in a somewhat 
moderate form and then adjourned, with a view to a second 
meeting if the final action of Congress should prove unfavor- 
able ; but there was no second meeting. 

The people in Alabama who, like Mr. Yancey, opposed the 
compromise, organized as a separate party. They were 
called the Southern Rights Party. They took tho ground 
that the rights of the Southern States had been disregarded 
in the matter of the protection of slave property in the Ter- 
ritories. They began to question the value of the Union. 
They held a State convention at Montgomery, and in 1851 
they nominated candidates in all the congressional districts. 
On the other side were the " Conservatives " or " Union " 
men, who received the support of the main body of tho 
Whigs, and Mr. Hilliard became their foremost advocate. 
Governor Collier was reckoned a Conservative. Tho result 
was that the Southern Rights men, who were also called 
disunionists, succeeded in electing two congressmen, John 
Bragg and Sampson W. Harris, while the Conservatives won in 
the other five districts, and Governor Collier was elected with 
little opposition. The new men who appeared in Congress 
as the result of tho Conservative victory were Judge William 
R. Smith, Alexander White, and James Abercrombie, who 
won in a most exciting contest in the Montgomery district. 
Abercrombie and White had been identified with the Whigs ; 
the others, Conservatives and Southern Rights men, were all 
Democrats. 

The people of Alabama had again refused to follow Mr. 
Yancey, but he did not change his mind as to the best course 
for the South to take. Tho election showed that Alabama 
accepted the Compromise, and this seemed to bo the de- 
cision of the whole country, for the next year, in the 
presidential contest, both the Whigs and tho Democrats 
announced that they would stand \r$ \t, TVa \te\as*s**fc* 
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chose Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, at their candidate 
for President, and for Vice- 1'rosi dont they named William 
Ilufiis King, of Alabama. The ticket was elected, and the 
Whigs never recovered from their defeat, lint the accom- 
plished Alabama statesman did not live to occupy the high 
station to which he hod been chosen. He took the oath of 
office in Culm, whither he had gone to restore his broken 
health, but his strength barely enabled him to roach his homo 
in Dallas Comity, where ho died in April, 1853. Eulogies 
pronoun ceil in Congress show that ho was held in high 
esteem by men of all parties and 
sections. 

To fill his place in the Senate, 
Governor Collier appointed Benja- 
min Fitzpatrick, and later the leg* 
islaturo elected him. It was in this 
year also that Clement C. Clay, 
Jr., of Madison, n Democrat mid a 
son of the earlier senator of the 
same name, was elected to succeed 
Senator Clemens. Senators Clny 
and Fitzpatrick were kept at Wash- 
ington until the end of the fifties. 

The lust year of Governor Col- 
lier's administration was a time of hopefulness, 
thought that the compromise measures would make an 
end of tho sectional troubles that had excited the country 
and endangered the Union. Mr. Yancey found few to 
agree with him in his gloomy view of tho situation. Tho 
people turned their attention to industrial enterprises, and 
the legislature chosen in 1803 was fully in sympathy with 
the popular feeling. A strong impulse developed in favor 
of State aid to railroads, and for a time this took the place 
of the great national questions as a subject for popular 
discussion. The temperance question also excited consid- 
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erable interest, and a convention which met at Selma 
adopted a bill in favor of prohibition, and asked the leg- 
islatnre to pass it. In the congressional elections the 
Democrats, united once more, carried every district except 
one, the Montgomery district, which again returned Mr. 
Abercrombie. In the State election (1853) they carried 
both houses of the legislature, tho Senate for the first time 
since 1847, and their candidate) for governor, John Anthony 
Winston, was elected without opposition. The Whigs as a 
separate party now practically disappeared. 

When Vice-President King died, he had been in the jxiMic service 
almost continuously for more than forty years. In 1810 he whs ehonen 
to represent a North Carolina district in Congress; and we have seen how 
repeatedly the people of Alabama, after he had made his home among 
them, honored him by electing him to the Federal Senate. In 1850, 
when Vice-President Fillmore succeeded President Jaylor, Mr. King was 
made president of the Senate, and was thus, even licfore his own election 
as Vice-President, only one step from the presidency. No other Ala- 
bamian has ever occupied so high a public station. 

Mr. King was a very fine representative of tho old-time Southern 
statesmen. He was polished in manner, thoughtful, modest, courteous, 
of good judgment, having the courage of his convictions, but respecting 
the convictions of others. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is said of Governor Collier? What was done in tho matter of 
tho capitol? Give an account of the hospital for tho insane. Give, in 
round numbers, the census returns of 1850. What new county was 
formed, and for whom was it named ? What is said of the industrial 
progress in this period? What did Commissioner Lyon's final report 
show about the banks and the State debt? Mention tho changes in the 
Supreme Court in this period. Tell of tho Compromise of 1850 ; of the 
Southern Rights Party ; of the election of 1851. Tell of the presidential 
election of 1852. Of William It. King. What changes were made in 
Alabama's representation in the Senate of the United States? What 
questions arose, in the last year of Governor Collier's administration? 
What was the result of the congressional etacAum* v\ \&&t ^l^fat^Na&fe 
election ? 
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OOVKUNOR JOHN A. WINSTON. 



Governor AVinston was the first 
native of Alabama over chosen to 
be chief magistrate of the State, 
lie was born in Madison County in 
1812, but in his early manhood set- 
tled in Sumter as a planter. His 
public services had been confined to 
the legislature, but his firm char- 
acter and his ability gave him a lead- 
ing pluco in tho Democratic party. 
AVhile ho was governor, his quality 
of firmness was much tested, for 
ho frequently had differences with 
the legislature, particularly on tho question of granting loans 
to railroads and other industrial enterprises. He vetoed no 
less than thirty-three measures of this kind, and thus won 
the title of "veto governor." 

I lis inaugural address was largely concerned with two 
important subjects which at once engaged tho attention of 
the legislature and the people. He declared that tho State 
should not engage directly in works of internal improvement 
until tho public debt was paid ; but ho favored popular ed- 
ucation, lie soon found that on tho first point tho legisla- 
ture disagreed with him. During the whole timo he was 
governor the subject of railroads was uppermost in tho minds 
of tho legislators, and the majority favored State aid to such 
enterprises. 
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A whole system of now railroads was planned, and two 
special objects were proposed by tlie supporters of these plans. 
The first was the old design of making a closer connection 
between the Tennessee valley and the central and southern 
parts of the State ; the other was the development of the long- 
neglected mineral wealth of the State. The chartering of 
the South and North lUUroad in 1854 was perhaps the most 
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notable step actually taken. But many years were to pass, 
and many strange and terrible changes were to occur in 
Alabama, before these objects could be realised. Judge Leroy 
Fope Walker was perhaps the leading advocate of the view 
that tlie State should use its money and credit to help the 
railroads. 

The interest in the mineral region was chiefly d»A *» *Jmi 
State geologist, Professor MicUaelTaome-j, K.pwS.'^ai©*^ 
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sciontist, Sir Charles Lyell, had travelled in Alabama in tho 
forties and made a slight study of its geology. A lew years 
later Professor Tnomey was made State geologist, and ho est 
about a systematic examination. lie died in 1857, bat bo 
had already revealed the truth as to the mineral wealth of 
the State. 

Long before his day, probably in 1830, some gold bad boon 
discovered. People living near the Warrior coal fields bad 
used a little coal for thomselves, and about 1858 there bad boon 
an attempt to ship coal from the Cahaba coal fields. 8one 
small iron furnaces were started in Bibb and Shelby counties. 
But Professor Tuomey's report first set the gorernor and 
the legislature to thinking seriously that there might bo a 
great industrial futuro for Alabama quite apart from the 
growing of cotton. A very interesting question arose when 
thoughtful men began to ask themselves whether the labor 
of slaves could be made profitable in the furnace, mine, and 
factory, as it had been on tho plantation. As we shall see, 
however, tho experiment was never tried, because of the 
mighty changes that soon occurred. 

On the question of public schools the governor and the 
legislature were agreed ; and the session of 1853-4 is notable 
as marking the beginning of the public school system of the 
State. The credit of leading the way in the movement is due 
to the city of Mobile, which had begun work on its public 
school system as early as 1826. In 1835 Mobile built ita 
Barton Academy, which was in a sense the model for tho 
legislature. Judge A. B. Meek, a representative from Mobile, 
was the author of the act establishing a State department of 
education. It provided for a State superintendent, throe 
commissioners in each county, and trustees for each town- 
ship ; but it was not long bef oro experience showed the 
wisdom of substituting a county superintendent for tho three 
commissioners. William F. Perry was the first State super* 
intendent. 
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The entire school fuiut for 1855 wu less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Part of this was a direct appro- 
priation by the State, and the rest was interest on the gift of 
the United States. 

It was a small sum to begin with, but a beginning was made. 
Over two thousand schools were opened the first year, sup- 
ported partly by public contributions. In some casos private 




schools already in existence woro made public and free until 
the funds gave out. and then were made pay schools ugnin. 
Progress was slow, but by the end of the fifties the total at- 
tendance wns nearly one hundred thousand. 

In 1855 president Miinly of the University resigned, and 
Dr. Laudon C. Garland, who had Iwcn a member of the 
teaching staff, succeeded him. By this time the University 
had gained a good place among Southern enVtafju, \\a<&s»*rs> 
at graduation usually numbered ttom tlteoT\Vs> l W«t*?i,wA. 
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many of its graduates afterwards won distinction in Alabama 
and other States. Its endowment, derived from lands given 
by the Federal government, bud been sunk in the bank, but 
the State government acknowledged its obligation to pay the 
interest 

Two other events of educational importance which occurred 
about this time were duo to the Methodists. ' In 1866 their 
conference founded the Southern University at Greensboro ; 
mid the game year the Alabama Conference Female College 
was set up ut Tnskcgco. The Greensboro institution was not 
ready for students until 185!), and its early promise was sadly 
marred by the Civil War, but in recent years it lias taken a 
leading place among the colleges of the State. The Tuskcgce 
institution had at the beginning the advantage of avcry able 
president. Dr. A. A. Lipscomb, and it immediately pros- 
pered. Its work lias been of groat value, and has helped 
to gain respect for Alabama among those who are interested 
in the education of women. 

Governor Winston's administration, like the one that pro- 
ceded it. was marked by certain changes in the Supremo 
Court. Tho enlarging of the court to five members did not 
give satisfaction, and in 1853 the number was reduced to 
three. To fill the three places,. William P. Chilton, George 
Goldthwaitc, and Samuel P. Itico were chosen by tho Assem- 
bly. Judge Chilton remnincd at tho head of the court until 
1855. when ho resigned, and Judge Goldthwaitc sneceeded 
him : but tho next year Judge Kino succeeded Judge 
fiohlthwaitc. 

Except for a scourge of yellow fever in 1854, which was 
particularly severe at Montgomery, and a financial panic, 
general throughout the country, which came in 1857, the 
yearn of Governor Winston's ad mi uistratioii were in the main 
prosperous years for the people ; and prosperous years are not 
apt to be filled with exciting events. But in politics there 
ms plenty of excitement. Tl\«s vct'vA. •««» wwwVftd in the 
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nation by the disappearance of the Whigs and the rise of two 
new parties. Only one of tlio now parties grew to strength 
in Alabama. What this now party desired it was not easy 
to find ont, for its members, when questioned as to its 
objects, generally replied that they did not know. 80 they 
were called the "Know-Nothings"; in tho end, however, 
they took the name of the " American party." As this party 
was a secret organisation, it upset the calculations of the 




politicians in many States. It camo into existence chiefly to 
oppose the influence of foreigners und of tho Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. Democrats as well as Whigs 
joined it by thousands, but tho Pomocratic party opposed it. 
In tho State election of 185.5, it was beaten only after a 
severe struggle. Governor Winston was reelected by a ma- 
jority of nearly twelve thousand over George P. .Short ridge, 
the Know- Nothing candidate. In the congressional elections, 
however, the Know- Nothings carricA \,no &*\xv&fc. ^* **- 
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their successful candidates was Judge William It. Smith. 
Tiro years later, in 1867, ho was the only successful candidate 
opposed to the Democracy. The Democrats then recorered 
their control over the State and 
maintained it until the Civil War 
put an end for a time to the necessity 
of sending representatives to Wash- 
ington. In the presidential election 
of 1S5G the electoral vote of Ala- 
bama was cast for JamcB Buohanan. 
It was in 1856 that the other new 
party, the Republican party, first 
showed its strength in the nation. 
This party was formed chiefly to 
keep slavery out of the Territories. 
It carried several Northern States, 
but so far as the vote in Alabama 
was concerned it might as well have been a party ii 
land or Russia. 

Andrew 13. Moore, of Perry, was the Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1857, and he was elected without opposition. 

QUESTIONS. 

Whnt it will of Governor Winston? What two subjects were discount 
in his inaugural address? What was tlic difference between the views of 
the governor and those of the legislature about railroads} What wen 
the objects of the men favoring railroads? What is said of I'rofeseur 
Michael Tuomey? Tell of the establishment of the public-school ays. 
tern. What other events relating to education are mentioned? What 
changes occurred in the Supreme Court? What is wid of the condition^ 
of the people during Governor Winston's administration? Describe the 
rise of the Know- Nothings; the State election of 1655; the presidential 
election of 1866; the State election of 1857. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR MOORE — ALABAMA IN I8G0. 

Governor Moore was born in 
South Carolina in 1807. He ciuno 
as » young man to Pony County, 
where lie first taught school and 
afterwards practised law. IIo won a 
reputation in the lower house of the 
legislature, and was several times 
chosen Rjwaker. When first elected 
governor, he was judge of the circuit 
court. lie is described as com- 
manding in appearance and of a 
clear and logical mind. The later 
events of his career have much endeared his memory to 
Alalia in inns. 

His administration lasted four years, for in 1859 he was re- 
elected hy a good majority over William F. Samfonl, of Macon. 
His last year of ollicc was marked hy an event of such im- 
portance that it changed the whole later history of the State. 
Indeed, it changed the State itself, changed its institutions, 
and in some measure changed its people. Let us, then, 
pause and study Alabama as it was at the end of the fifties ; 
for in the sixties it was as if Alabama were melted with firo 
and then made over again after a new fashion. 

Alabama in the forties and fifties differed very widely 
from the Alabama we know to-day, and it also differed con- 
siderably from the Alabama of 1820, S\wns \%1ft, tiwNft^ja, 
had came through the rapid growth ol \m\rata£vKi, *>a» «s*».- 
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ing of fields, and the building of small towns and cities. But 
none of these changes had come very suddenly, for there had 
been no wars or revolutions to alter the face of the country. 

In the methods by which the people earned their bread 
there had been very little change. Agriculture was still the 
chief industry, and cotton was still king. From the sale of 
the cotton crop about twenty millions of dollars was obtained 
every year; and this was the main source of comfort and 
wealth. Crops like Indian corn were raised, and also horses, 
cattle, and other live-stock ; but the planter's main business 
was growing cotton. 

For the transportation of the crops, and for travel, there 
was much better' provision than in 1820. The roads, it is true, 
were still vory bod, as the testimony of travellers shows ; but 
the flat-boats had given place to steamboats on the navigable 
rivers, and railroads had hecu built in some parts of the State. 
The steamboats were of great service. They moved down 
the rivers to the dilf, heavily laden with cotton bales for 
shipment from Mobile, and returned with supplies for the 
planters and for merchants in the upper towns. Cotton was 
hauled through the country from the plantation to the nearest, 
bin ft on the river, from which it was Bent down the slide- 
way to the waiting steamer. The necessity for stopping at so 
many landings made travel by the boats pretty alow. 

We have seen how, iti Governor Winston's time, the legis- 
lature framed a system of railroads to develop the " mineral 
region." Under Governor Moore, John T. MUncr, a young 
civil engineer from Georgia, was selected to mako a survey of 
a route to connect the Tennessee Itivcr and Mobile Bay, in 
order to dovolop the " mineral region." Mr. Militer declared 
that ho did not know where tho "mineral region" was, and 
the governor could not tell him. Tho young engineer's work 
was well done, however, and his report aroused much interest. 
But tho great change that came at tho end of Governor 
Moore's administration nut mi mA lo A\ ttsaa. 
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As to manufacturing, Alabama was far boliind the States 
»t the North and East, but it had mado a beginning. The 
pioneer was Daniel Pratt, who had built a cotton mil) and 
founded Pratt villa. In 1850, aa we saw, there wore twelve 
cotton factories in the State. In 18G0 the census showed 
nine millions of dollars invested in various manufacturing 
enterprises and nearly eight thousand people thus employed. 
But this was as nothing compared with the North and East. 
Most of the Articles the farmer used came from other States 
or from abroad. 

And so, too, did his books and everything else ho read, 
except bis weekly newspaper. By this time the large towns 
all had their newspapers, and such places as Mobile and 
Montgomery had several. The papers did not contain a 
great amount of news, but they had enough discussion of 
politics to keep the fanners supplied with matter for talk at 
the cross-roads stores and after church on Sundays. 

There were n few Alabaniians who wrote books. Three of 
the most widely known authors of the State wore women- 
Miss Augusta A. Evans, afterwards Mrs. Wilson, whoso 
novels had ninny readers; Mrs. Caroline Leo Ilonti, a lady 
of Northern birth who lived for some years in the State, also 
a novelist ; and Mrs. Octavia Walton LoVert, of Mobile, who 
published an interesting book of travel. Dr. V. A. P. Bar- 
nard, professor in the University, and afterwards president of 
Columbia College, in Now York, wrote many learned papers, 
chiefly on education and science. Judge A. B. Meek was a 
student of early Alabama history, and published both prose 
and verse, and Senator Jeremiah Clemens wrote novels, some 
■of them about the Mexican war. There wcro also a number 
of public men whose writings and speeches on political ques- 
tions were printed. Two books that have interest for us as 
students of Alabama history are "Simon Suggs," by Johnson 
J. Hooper, and " Flush Times in Alabama and Micsicsi^i " 
by Joseph G. .Baldwin. Both ot ftw»\KK&ft«w<w5 was*- 
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ing, and both arc pictures of life in Alabama. The " History 
of Alabama," by Albert James Pickett, published by himself 
in 1851, was in many ways an admirable work, mid has been 
made the basis of the earlier portions of this book. 

Various circumstances servo to explain why Alabama had 
produced no important literature. For example, there were 
no great cities, such as might have become literary centres. 
The more intellectual of the people were apt to bo wealthy, 
and so hod no need to write. Certainly, there were many 
cultivated men and women in the State. Of the planters, 
lawyers, clergymen, and physicians, a largo proportion wore 
college-bred men, and there was a high standard of political 
writing and speaking. Moreover, the colleges were growing 
stronger, and hud among their professors a number of men 
who won distinction in scholarship. In Governor Mooros 
time n professional school was established — the Alabama 
Medical College. It was opened at Mobile in I860, and 
assisted by the legislature the next year. 

The churches wcro very strong. Every settlement had its 
house of worship ; the traveller was apt to And one wher- 
ever two highways crossed. Here the farmers and planters 
gathered every Sunday, and there was usually a long sermon, 
to which they listened with reverence and faith. After the 
service there woro greetings among the people and a half- 
hour of gossip about the weather, the crops, and politics. 
Then the wealthy went home to the midday dinner in fine 
carriages, others in wagons or on horses mid mules. Many 
able and earnest men went into the ministry, and religion was 
an important part of the life of the people. Camp meetings 
early became the custom, and some of them were immense 
gatherings which aroused the utmost fervor and enthusiasm. 

But the great difference between Alabama in those days 
and Alabama of to-day is that our grandfathers had many 
slaves. This was the main reason why the Southern States 
differed so widely from the Northern. In Alabama, as we 
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know, there wcro slaves under the French, and many more 
were brought from the Carolina* and Virginia. Though less 
in numbers than the whites, the; more than kept pace with 
them in the matter of increase. They had a vast influence on 
everything, for most of the work was done by them. 

Yet there wcro many men who owned no slaves, many who 




owned but one or two, and some people in tho mountain 
regions who for years at a time never saw a negro. In 18R0 
there were in tho whole State less than 30,000 persons who 
owned slaves ; in 1800, between 33,000 and 3-1,01)0 persons 
owned all the slaves in tho State. The great bulk of the 
negroes were on the large plantations ot \u \\w \wn\w "Coras 
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were most useful in the growing of cotton and other work 
of a simple sort. They could not bo trusted with work re- 
quiring much care and intelligence, for most of them were 
very ignorant, but the house servants were always much 
more intelligent than the field hands. 

Of course there were some cruel men iu Alabama, as there . 
are everywhere, and by thorn the slaves were ill-treated, bnt 
travellers for the most part agree with the account* which 
we have from our fathers that in the main the relations of 
master and slave were kindly ; and that slavery in the South 
was as mild as slavory ever was anywhere. In Alabama 
masters wore required by law to treat their slaves humanely. 
But a very thoughtful traveller who passed through Alabama 
in the fifties thought that slave labor was not then paying 
very well. His opinion was that the labor of the slaves cost 
the master moro than was paid elsewhere for free labor ; for 
the master fed and clothed the slave whether ho worked or 
not, and the slavo had no special reason to work hard, or to 
bo thrifty. Senator C. C. Clay complained that even in the 
rich Tennessee Valley there were to be found deserted and 
worn-out fields and some people moving away to Texas. It is 
also sometimes said that slavo labor is most profitable when 
employed on a largo Bcale, so that the great planter had an 
advantage over the small farmer. Bnt those views were not 
common in Alabama. 

However this may have been, it is the big plantation we 
hear most about when there is talk of old times. Life on the 
plantation certainly had many charms. Travellers have had 
but little good to say about the roads or the hotels, but they 
have given us many pleasant glimpses of the old plantation 
home, the lavish hospitality, the easy, cordial manners, the 
good-natured, saucy house servants, the black "mammy," 
the masterful planter — a king within bis own domain — and 
the gracious women and sweet-voiced children. 

Such were the homes of the great planters, whose sons 
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cither succeeded their fathers on the plantation or else went 
into law, or politics, or the ministry, or perhaps the army, 
The great planters were at the top of Southern society, 
just as the slaves were at the bottom. As they were accus- 
tomed to being obeyed, they nsually had their way, and even 
in Congress their representatives stood together, and so were 
very powerful. 
But on the other hand there were the small farmers and 




the people who lived in tho hill country. These had few 
slaves, and their fields were not broad. Among them were 
many poor, but paupers were not numerous in any class. 
It was the boast of tho Southern people that among them 
paupers wore as scarce ns millionaires. Nevertheless, there 
were many whites who could neither read nor write, and so 
the control of politics was left largely to tho great planters 
and lawyers. But tho interest in politics was universal, and 
the people were fond of political speeches and joint debate*, 
which had great educational value. \YWi\ ft xeaX «*V«\S*» 
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Mr. Yancey came among them, they hoard him with a keen 
delight in his eloquence 

Such was Alabama in 18G0, — a distinctly agricultural com- 
munity of nearly a million souls. The population according 
to the census of that year was 965,301, and the whites out- 
numbered the blacks by less than a hundred thousand. Lot 
us now inquire what was the great change that came upon 
this community in the early sixties, and how it came. It 
came suddenly, with uproar and excitement, but tho causes 
that brought it about hod boon at work for many years. 

QUESTIONS. 

What it Mid of Governor Moore T Tell what you know of Alabama in 
1860, under the following heading* : Agriculture, travel and transporta- 
tion, manufactures, newspapers, literature, dties, colleges, churches, the 
negroes, slave labor, the plantation, the great planters, tbs small fanners, 
and toe poor whiter, politics, and oratory. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR MOORE — ALABAMA A 

CONFEDERATE STATE. 



Wb have seen that Mr. Yancey and his friends, the 
Southern Rights men, were twice defeated in Alabama. 
They were defeated in 1848, when the Democrats of the 
nation refused to adopt the " Alabama Platform/ 1 requiring 
Congress to protect slave property in the Territories, and 
when the Democrats of Alabama refused to leave the party 
on that account. They were again defeated when the people 
voted in 1851 to sustain the Compromise of 1850, which left 
the inhabitants of the new Territories to settle the question 
themselves. But the Southern Rights leaders would not give 
up ; in 1852 they nominated their own candidates, Troup and 
Quitman, for President and Vice-President, but they got 
few votes. It looked as if Mr. Yancey could not persuade 
the people to follow him. 

All this time there was debate in Alabama and throughout 
the South over the question of a remedy in case the Northern 
people would not return escaping slaves, and the South could 
not get what it considered its rights in the Territories. Mr. 
Yancey was clear as to the remedy he preferred. It was not 
a new idea, but had 'been advanced at various times by various 
men in different parts of the country. This remedy was 
secession : that is, for the Southern States to withdraw from 
the Union. In South Carolina, in 1832-33, nullification had 
been tried, but the leading men of that State now favored 
secession. Its advocates argued that each State w\\^ VsJ&v- 
draw from the Union. In I860, during ti\* *x^\\«tw&\v\, w« 
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tho Compromise, when the convention of the Southern State* 
met nt Nashville, South Carolina was ready to aocodo at 
once ; but tho convention would not recommend tlmt course. 
Tho next year, a convention of Union men in Alabama, while 
declaring the right of ntiy people to defy and resist an op- 
pressive government, denied that tho conditions justified 
such a course, and denied that the Constitution authorised 
secession. Their candidates for Congress took the samo 
ground. Many men who thought the State had a right to 
secede, felt that it would be unwise to use it. 

It began to look as if all slavery troubles would como to an 
end without nny conflict between the sections. But the ques- 
tion was soon reopened. 

Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, contended that the Com- 
promise of 18S0 had repealed tho Missouri Compromise, and 
lie got Congress in 1854 to pass a bill organising tho Terri- 
tory of Kansas, north of the old compromise line, with the 
understanding that the people of the Territory should them- 
selves decide whether they would have slavery or not 

Hut this aroused the anti-slavery men of the North again, 
and thousands of emigrants rushed to Kansas so as to vote 
to make it a free State. Southern men also rushed in with 
their slaves. One large company wont from Alabama, led 
by Jefferson Buford, of Eufaula. Soon a border war broke 
out in Kansas. A new party sprang into existence in the 
North, called tho Republican party, pledged against slavery 
in tho Territories, and against now slave States. About this 
time "Uncle Tom's Cabin," a novel making pictures of 
great cruelty under slavery, was widely read. The new party 
carried several Northern States. 

Most of tho Northern States had passed Personal Liberty 
Laws, which effectually prevented the return of fugitive 
slaves. Negroes were helped to escape, usually to Canada, 
by means of a system known as tho " Underground Railway." 

As a result of these things, nuvuv Democrats in Alabama 
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came to take tho same view of tho matter that Mr. Yancey 
had taken, and many old Whigs camo with them. Leading 
Southern men of all parties were beginning to think that the 
time had come to take such vigorous action as Mr. Yancey 
had all along recommended. 

In 1857, the Supreme Court of the United States decided, 
in the famous Drcd Scott case, that slaveholders had the 
right to take their slaves into any Territory, and that it was 
the duty of the government to protect them in their property. 

This seemed to favor the Southern Rights view ; but aboli- 
tionists vigorously assailed the decision, and tho Republican 
party continued to grow stronger. Tho free-soil men wore out- 
numbering the Southern men in Kansas, and Congress would 
not admit Kansas as a slave State. In 1859, John Brown, a 
man who had given his whole life to a warfare against slavery, 
made a desperate raid into Yirginia, trying to excite a negro 
insurrection. He was captured, tried, and hanged. The 
whole country was thrilling with excitement when the great 
party conventions met in 18G0. The Alabama Democrats sent 
Mr. Yancey and other delegates to the Democratic convention 
held at Charleston, S. C, in April, instructing them to with- 
draw from the convention if it did not adopt the " Alabama 
Platform/' The legislature then passed a resolution instruct- 
ing the governor to call a State convention if a Republican 
were elected President. The convention, if assembled, was to 
do whatever, in its opinion, " the rights, interests, and honor 
of Alabama might require to bo done for its protection." In 
taking this action Alabama was in advance of the other South- 
ern States. At the national Democratic convention, also, the 
Alabama delegates took tho lead on the Southern side. 

At the Charleston convention, in a famous debate with 
Senator Pugh, of Ohio, Mr. Yancey spoke for the Alabama 
Platform and for the South. The Southern Rights view was 
presented in a majority report from the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, and was defended by Mr. Y&t&w]. \\. '*%** Vfc\sfcA* 
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that slaves were property, and had been so declared by the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott decision ; that every citi- 
len of the United States had an equal right to go to any 
Territory with his property, and that the control of Congress 
over the Territories carried with it the dnty of protecting 
his property, whether it were slave property or other. It was 
the great moment of Mr. Yancey's life, and Alabama was then 
playing such a part in history as it never played before or 
after. But by a few votes the Southern demands were re- 
jected. The Alabama delegates then withdrew, and the dele- 
gates of the other Cotton States followed. The Democratic 
party was thus broken in two. The remaining delegates 
adjourned to Baltimore, and nominated Stephen A. Douglas, 
of Illinois, for President, and Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Ala- 
bama, for Vice-President ; but Mr. Fitzpatrick declined, and 
Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia, was put in his place. The 
delegates who had withdrawn also met at Baltimore, and 
being there joined by other secedcrs nominated John C. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, for President, and Joseph Lane, 
of Oregon, for Vice-President, on the "Alabama Platform. " 
Already the Republicans had named as their candidates 
Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin. A new party called 
the Constitutional Union party was in the field, with John 
Bell and Edward Everett as their candidates. Mr. Yancey 
travelled through the North as the principal orator of the 
Breckinridge party, and Mr. Douglas visited Alabama and 
other Southern States. 

Alabama went for Breckinridge and Lane, and so did most 
of the other Southern States ; but Lincoln and Hamlin were 
elected. At once the Southern Rights leaders declared that 
the people of the Northern States had voted against giving 
to slave property the protection which the Supreme Court 
of the United States said it was entitled to. Governor Moore 
promptly ordered an election for delegates to a &U&* wsv 
rent ion. When the convention met, on SttrooMrj I^^^V* 
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South Carolina had already seceded. But in Alabama there 
were somo opposed to secession altogether, and many others 
who were not ready to take such a step. There wen strong 
and able men opposed to Mr. Yancey's policy, jnst as Mr. 
Milliard hud opposed it from the beginning. Those men loved 
the Union and were loath to leave it. Hut when on a test 
vote it appeared that fifty-four delegates were for immediate 
secession to forty-five against it, some of the Union men gave 
up the light. As many of those men afterwards served faith- 
fully and bravely on the Southern side, it is interesting to 
know Imw they felt when they saw that secession could not bo 
prevented. Speaking for them, Mr. Jeremiah Clemens said : 

"Acting upon the convictions of a life-time, calmly and 
deliberately I walk with you into revolution. Be its perils, 
be its privations, bo its sufferings what they may, I share 
them with you, though as a member of this convention I 
oppose your ordinance." 

On January 11, the convention adopted an ordinance of 
secession from the Union by a vote of sixty-one to thirty- 
nine ; but twenty-four delegates refused to sign it. 

It was a time of tremendous excitement. Wild demon- 
strations greeted the ordinance. State after State was seced- 
ing, Alabama being the fourth, and all wore sending delegates 
to Montgomery to form a new confederacy. Before the 
Alabama convention acted, Governor Moore took the re- 
sponsibility of seizing the forts on Mobile Bay and the 
United States arsenal at Mt. Vernon. On February 4, 
the delegates from the seceding States met at Montgomery 
and organized the Confedkkatk States op America, of 
which Alabama at once became a member. A provisional 
Constitution was adopted. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
was elected President, and Alexander II. Stephens, of Georgia, 
Vice-President. Montgomery became the seat of the new 
government. February 18, Jefferson Davis, standing on the 
portico 0/ the capitol at Uonlymwsrj , lW«. il\e oath of office. 
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Cannon roared, and a new flag soon floated over the dome, 
while the multitude shouted wildly. 

Mr. Yancey soon sailed for Europe at tho head of a com- 
mission to try to persuade other nations to recognize the 
Southern Confederacy. All eyes were tumed to Washington 
to see what the gorernment of the United States would do. 
The congressmen and senators from Alabama and other 
States of tho Confederacy had resigned. Commissioners 
were sent to Washington, but Mr. Buchanan refused to see 
them. When President Lincoln camo into offico on March 
4, he announced that he would enforce the laws of tho 
United States, of which he considered Alabama and the 
other Cotton States still a part. 

The provisional Congress framed a permanent Constitution 
for the Confederate States. Tho Alabama convention ratified 
it, and then, on March 21, finally adjourned. It had also 
altered the Constitution of Alabama so as to provide for an- 
nnal instead of biennial elections to the General Assembly, 
and made a few other slight changes. 

Up to this time several forts in tho seceding States 
were held by troops of the United States. One of these was 
Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor. The United States 
notified South Carolina that supplies would bo sent to this 
fort. This was regarded as an act of war by tho South. 
April 13, 1861, it was bombarded by a Confederate force, 
and its commandant, Major Anderson, surrendered. Presi- 
dent Lincoln called for seventy-five thousand volunteers to 
put down those who were resisting tho laws of the United 
States in the South. This meant war; Virginia and the 
other border States were therefore compelled to make their 
choice between seceding themselves or helping to overcome 
the States which had already seceded. Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Arkansas passed ordinances of secession, 
and sent delegates to the Confederate Congress. On May 20, 
the seat of government was transferred tTwrcv ^Vwv\,%^\cvkt^ \a 
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] t ichmond. At tlio first regular election under the permanent 
Constitution the eleven electoral rotes of Alabama were cast 
for Davis and Stephens, who wore elected. Twelve represent- 
atives were chosen as tho Alabama members of the lower 
house of the Confederate Congress; and tho legislature chose 
Mr. Yancey and Clement C. Clay, Jr., to bo Alabama's sena- 
tors. President Davis had already called Loroy I'ope Walker, 
a distinguished lawyer and public man of Alabama, to be his 
secretary of war. 

Alabama's fortunes were now cast for good and all with tho 
Southern Confederacy. In the northern part of the Stato 
there was for a short time a Unionist plan to form a new 
State, to be called "Nickajack," but it came to nothing. 
Everywhere the people woro arming for war. The North, 
enraged because the old Hag had been fired on at Sumter, and 
terrible in the strength of numbers and wealth, was gathering 
around President Lincoln ; tho South was sending its sons 
to the border. Tho people of both North and South came 
mainly of a stubborn race, for centuries given to settling 
great questions with the sword. The people of Alabama 
were eager for their share of the fighting. 

At the election in lS(il to choose Governor Moore's succes- 
sor, John Gill Shorter, of Barbour, an original secessionist, 
was chosen over Thomas II. Watts, of Montgomery. 

QUESTIONS. 

Describe llio Kansas controversy. What was tho effect of it in Ala- 
htilM? What lu the Dreil Scott decision? What was Hie stale of 
fi'i'litijr in 18G0? What did tlic Alabama Democrats do? What iliil tlio 
legislature ilo? What happened nt. the Charleston convention? What 
did tho other nntionnl conventions do? Describe the cam|«l{cn, What 
did QoTernnr Moore do? What did tho Alalia inn convention do? What 
was done about the forls And arsenal near Mobile? Describe the forma- 
tion of tlici Confederate government. What did President Lincoln do? 
Itow did the war begin ? What was tlio result of the Slate election of 
1881 1 
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Governor Shorter was born in 
Georgia in 1818. He came to Ala- 
bama in 183C, and made Eufaula 
his home. He was a lawyer, and had 
served the State in both houses of 
the legislature, on the bench of the 
circuit court, and in the Confederate 
Provisional Congress. He was a 
faithful public servant, but he held 
office in troublous times, when the 
people were hard to please. In con- 
sequence, he soon found his popu- 
larity declining. 
Alabama was making a great effort to help in the common 
cause. A large appropriation had been made at the outset 
to help set the Confederate government on its feet ; bonds 
and notes continued to be issued, and this meant, of course, 
that the State was running deeper and deeper in debt. So 
it was not long before the notes of the State, like those of 
the Confederate Government at Richmond, began to fall very 
heavily in value ; the people, who were burdened with a tax 
in kind to support the armies in the field, and other grievous 
taxes, began now to be burdened once again with bad money, 
which is doubtless the worst of all the burdens that a free 
government ever imposes. It must be remembered, too, that 
the younger and stronger of the white men were for the most 
part serving in the war, and this made it &\Y \.\&\tivttax tat 
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those who were left at home. The sufferings of the great 
war were not confined to those who could fight. 

As to Alabama's share in the fighting, Governor Moore 
reported, early in October, 1801, that there were 27,000 Ala- 
bamians in the field, organized into twenty-three regiments 
and numerous lesser formations. A year later, Governor 
Shorter reported the number swelled to more than 60,000 ; 
yet in 1860 the entire white population, of all ages and both 
sexes, was but 526,271. It was growing clear that practically 
the whole of the able-bodied white population must go, leav- 
ing only the slaves and the wounded or otherwise disabled 
white men at home to till the soil and protect the women 
and children. Before long, refugees from other States, where 
the fighting was going on, fled to Alabama, because of its 
situation at the heart of the Confederacy, to share and in- 
crease the privations of those who were already there. The 
central position of the State made it also good ground for 
arsenals and other establishments that would be endangered 
by the approach of hostile forces, and Selma was accordingly 
the seat of the largest arsenal in the Confederacy. Towards 
the end of the war a large .military prison was established at 
Cahaba. The University, having adopted the military system 
in 1860, became a valuable training school for soldiers. 

The achievements of Alabama's troops in the war belong 
properly to the history of the whole country. Scattered 
throughout the Confederate armies, they bore their share of 
the fighting in all the important battles. Their brightest 
laurels were won on fields remote from their own homes. At 
the beginning, many were sent to man the forts around Mo- 
bile and Pensacola ; but thousands were soon marching away 
ta the borderland of Kentucky and Virginia. Alabama troops 
felt the first blow of the Federals at Bull Run, and several 
Alabama regiments won in that battle a reputation for steady 
courage which they kept undiminished to the end. 

By the close of the first year of the war, names of Alabama 
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men had begun to" shine very brightly in this lilts of valorous 
Confederates. James Longstrcet, accredited to Alabama, 
was taking his place with Leo and Jackson. General Leroy 
I 'ope Walker had resigned his position aa Secretary of War, 
and now commanded a brigade in the Army, and the Ord- 
nance Department at Richmond was under General Josiah 
Gorgas, an Alabama officer. General Jones M. Withers was 
commanding the defences of Mobile Robert E. Ilodes, of 
Tuscaloosa, was beginning in the earlier Virginia campaigns 
the career that led to a major-general's commission ; while 
John It. Gordon, who had gone to the front at the head of 
the " Raccoon Houghs," of Jackson County, was laying the 
foundations of tho fame which Georgia has taken for her 
own. Scores of others were winning distinction, while many 
— it is dreadful to think how many — wore falling in those 
early battles and leaving no record of their devotion, albeit 
wo may not doubt they met their deaths as bravely as any of 
those whose valor chanced to be observed. 

During this first year of the war Alabama was not tho scene 
of any engagements ; the peace that had reigned within her 
limits since the days of Wcathcrford and Dale was still un- 
broken. Karly in 18C2, however, there was an advance of 
the Federals into Tennessee, which resulted in the battlo of 
.Shiloh, in which many Alabama soldiers were engaged. Tho 
Confederates retreated into Mississippi, and tho beautiful 
Tennessee Valley was overrun by Federal troops. The suf- 
ferings of its people were even greater than those which ordi- 
narily result from a military occupation. Tho Federal general 
in command himself reported that many outrages and much 
plundering had been committed by vagabonds connected 
with the army, and ono of his brigudo commanders was dis- 
missed from the service for giving over Athens to "indis- 
criminate sack." Tho Federals were driven bock by an 
advance of the Confederate Army under General Braxton 
Bragg into Tennessee and Kentucky. With Bra^A iww 
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many Alabama troops, and at the battle of Perryville, which 
occurred during this campaign, a brigade composed mainly 
of Alabamians was commanded by Brigadier-General Ster- 
ling A. JI. Wood, of Alabama, who was severely wounded. 
General Iiragg's movement was not, on the whole, successful, 
and one of the consequences was tho roocenpation of north* 
era Alabama by Federal troops. Brigadier-General Philip 
Dale Roddey, with an inadequate force of Confederates, mode 
some headway against the invaders. 

Meantime, in Virginia and Maryland, the Confederate 
Army of Northern Virginia under General Lee had been 
winning some famous victories, first beating back McCtellan 
in the Seven Days* battles around Richmond, thou Pope in 
the second battle of Manassas, and then advancing into 
Maryland to fight the indecisive battle of Sharpsburg ; after- 
wards retiring into Virginia, and at Fredericksburg repuls- 
ing with fearful slaughter a third advance of the Union 
army under Burnside. In theso operations Evander M. 
I jaw, of Alabama, won his commission as brigadier-general, 
and the list of distinguished Alabama officers was length- 
ened out with other honorable names. Among these one is 
sure to be remembered just as the great commander wrote 
it down in his report of the battle of Fredericksburg — " the 
gallant Pelham" — the only name below the rank of major- 
general that was mentioned in the report. He who won 
that title soon crowned his devotion with a soldier's death, 
but tho sweet and winning figure of tho "boy artilleryman " 
will keep its place in our history, like Sir Philip Sidney's in 
English history, while any remain who love to read of youth- 
ful daring. 

In the spring of 1803, Alabama was the scene of a brilliant 
ezploit by the Confederate cavalry leader, General X. B. 
Forrest, in whose command were many Alabama soldiers. 
After repulsing an advance of General Dodge, who had a 
force of soma 8,000 Federals in Lawrence County, not Isx 
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from Florence, Forrest set out in pursuit of Colonel A. D. 
Streight, who had started from Tuscumbia towards Borne, 
Georgia, with a strong force. The Federals were overtaken 
in the lower part of Morgan on the last day of April, defeated 
in a sharp engagement, and driven in disorder into Blount, 
Forrest still hotly pursuing. Reaching Black Greek, in Etowa 
County, the pursuers found the bridge destroyed ; but Ella 
Sanson, a girl of the neighborhood, climbed to a seat behind 
General Forrest and guided him to a ford. The two were 
under fire, but the brave girl did not flinch. The legis- 
lature at its next session voted her a gold medal and a section 
of land. 

Pushing on with an advance guard of about GOO men, 
Forrest again overtook the main body of the Federals near 
Turkeytown, in Cherokee County. By clever manauivros, 
he so deceived them as to his strength that they surrendered 
to the number of nearly 1,500. Later, another detachment 
of 250 was also captured, and a raid which had threatened 
much destruction of property was thus skilfully brought to 
an end. 

It was not found possible to drive tlio Federals from tho 
Tennessee Valley, but Confederate resistance to detached 
commands was successful at Claysville, in Marshall County, 
under Captain II. F. Smith, of Jackson, and at Madison 
Station, in Madison County, under Colonel Patterson, of 
Morgan. Lawless bands were devastating northern Alabama 
during the whole period of its occupation by the Federals. 

In the same year on remoter fields events occurred of tho 
first importance to the cause in which Alabama was so deeply 
interested. The Army of Northern Virginia, after winning 
tho campaign of Chancellorsville, and thereby repulsing 
another attempt of the Federals to reach Richmond, once 
again marched northward. This time, Leo passed through 
Maryland into Pennsylvania, and in consequence the battle 
of Gettysburg, the supreme effort of the Confederate arms, 
16 
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wu fought on Northern soil. In thnt great straggle, as 
in those which led up to it, Alabama was represented by 
many brnre and now hardened fighters. It was at Gettys- 
burg that Generals William II. Forney and Birkot D. Fry 
were wounded and taken. Soon after the battle, Cull en A. 
Battle was commissioned brigadier-general. Lee's army was 
not driven from the field — the Army of Northern Virginia 
had never been driven — but after three days of assault it 
failed to dislodge the Union army. That, under the circum- 
stances, was a defeat, and seemed to allow that the Confed- 
erate forces could never successfully invade the Northern 
States. 

The very next day, the Fourth of July, the cause was wo- 
fully hurt by a disaster in the west. Vicksburg, which had 
endured for weeks the horrors of a siege, was surrendered to 
General Grant. This victory left the Mississippi open to 
the Union forces, and cut the Confederacy in two. At 
Vicksburg General Isham W. Gnrrott, an Alabamian hon- 
ored in pence no less than in war, was slain ; General John 
II. Forney, a brother of him who suffered at Gettysburg, 
was among the prisoners ; and so was Colonel Edmund W. 
l'ettns, whose behavior during the siege deserved the higher 
military title which he afterwards received. In Another 
western engagement, the battle of Port Gibson, General Ed- 
ward IX Tracy, of Alabama, was killed by a ball which passed 
over the shoulder of Colonel Charles 51. Shelley, who was 
also to be numbered among the Alabama brigadiers. 

It is not strange that while such events as these were in 
progress the death of an Alabamian whose true life-work 
was finished before the fighting began should fail to draw 
the eyes of men from those who were working out his lessons 
on the battlefield. Mr. Yancey died at Montgomery, of a 
painful malady, in July, 1663. The storm he had done so 
much to raise was in its fullest sweep, but he did not live 
to see it descend upon his own people and. \\\* w&. \ir>tb&. 
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His successor in the Confederate Senate was Robert Jemison, 

of Tuscaloosa. 

A distinguished Alabamian, Judge John A. Campbell, 
was serving as secretary of 
war. In 1853 lie had been ap- 
pointed one of the justices of 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He was the 
only representative that Ala* 
bama ever had in that body. 
After Alabama seceded, Judge 
Campbell resigned his high 
office, and came back to share 
the fortunes of his State. A 
year later, he became assis- 
tant secretary of war. He 
was ono of the three com- 
missioners who met Mr. Lin- 
coln in a conference over the 

terras of peace at Hampton Honda near the close of the 

war. 
At the State election in 18G3 the people chose Thomas 

Hill Watts, of Montgomery, to succeed Governor Shorter. 




QUESTIONS. 

What is r*M of Governor Shorter? Of the material burdens of the 
people daring his administration 7 Of their share in the fighting ? 
Mention the names of some Alabama officers who won distinction early 
in the war. What is said of the military operations in Alabama in 1862? 
Of those in Virginia and Maryland , and Alabama's share in them ? De- 
scribe (he campaign of Forrest and Straight, following their movement* 
on (be map. What were the two great Confederate disasters of 1863 t 
Giro the names of some Alabama officers mentioned in connection with 
the engagements of that year. What is said of Judge' Campbell ? What 
was the result of the State election of 1868 ? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 




ADMINISTRATION OF OOVERXOR WATTS. 

Governor Watts was a native 
of Alabama, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and a distin- 
guished lawyer. In politics lie had 
been a strong Whig until the down- 
fall of the Whig party, then a Know- 
Nothing. He believed, however, in 
the right of a State to secede from 
the Union, and finally he joined Mr. 
Yancey, an old opponent, in favor- 
ing the act. IIo went into the war 
at the head of a regiment, but was 
recalled in 1802 to become attorney- 
general of the Confederacy in the place of Thomas Bragg, 
an able Alabama lawyer, who had discharged the duties of 
that office since General Walker's resignation as secretary 
of war. 

It was while ho held this place in the Cabinet that Mr. 
Watts was chosen governor. At the head of the State gov- 
ernment ho did his duty patiently, guarding tho credit of 
the State with special care. The most important change 
among the office-holders during his administration was duo 
to the resignation of Confederate States Senator Clay, who 
went to Canada on a dangerous mission for tho government. 
His place was taken by Richard W. Walker, of Lauderdale. 
At the time of his appointment, Mr. Walker was a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and hw \t\Ma <m the bench fell to John 
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D. Phelan, of Tuscaloosa. At this time Abraham J. Walker, 
who succeeded Judge Rico in 1850, was stilt chief justice. 

The sufferings and anxieties of the people during this 
administration were greater than ever before. The porta 
of the Confederacy were so well blockaded by the fleets of 
the United States that it was rarely possible to ship the prod- 
ucts of the people's industry to a foreign market, or to 
import the commodities which could not bo raised at home. 
In consequence, the beleaguered Confederates were deprived of 
many comforts. Food grew scarce and clothing scarcer still. 
The army, having absorbed all the men of fighting age, be- 
gan now to take old men and boys. Meanwhile, the terrible 
circle of fire kept drawing closer and closer around the homes 
of Alabama. The struggle was growing sterner and sterner ; 
the hope of victory fainter and fainter. 

In the spring of 18C4, General Ulysses S. Grant was in com- 
mand of all the Union armies, and he placed himself at the 
head of the mighty array confronting Lee's outnumbered vet- 
erans in Virginia. The struggle between these two famous 
generals was marked by bloody repulses for the Federals ; but 
reinforcements made them stronger with every repulse, while 
the Army of Northern Virginia grew weaker with every 
victory. To Alabamians, the campaign is made especially 
memorable by the death of John C. C. Sanders, a brigadier 
at twenty-four, at Deep Bottom, on August Hi ; of Major- 
General Robert £. Itodcs, at the battle of Winchester, early 
in September — the end of a brilliant military career that had 
won the admiration of Lee and Jackson ; and of Brigadier- 
General Archibald Gracie, Jr., a most promising young officer, 
in the Petersburg trenches, early in December. Colonel 
Young M. Moody, of Alabama, succeeded to his command 
and rank. 

In the campaigns of the Western armies the men of Ala- 
bama were even more conspicuous. Hundreds of them, with 
General Joseph E. Johnston, faced Shotmsav wo. «■* wj \mX&ai- 
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field from Dai ton to Atlanta, and in no campaign was Ala- 
bama ever represented by bo large a number of general offi- 
cers. Among these were Major-General Henry De Lamar 
Clayton, Brigadier-Generals Zach C. Dean, E. W. Pettus, 
John T. Morgan, William W. Allen, James Cantey, Alpheus 
Baker, P. D. Roddey, John II. Kelly, J. T. Holtsclaw, C. 31. 
Shelley, and Edward A. O'Neal. In the straggles around 
Atlanta, General Alpheus Baker was wounded, and George 
D. Johnston was made a brigadier-general. Brigades, regi- 
ments, and battalions of Alabama 
soldiers were also with General 
Hood on his ill-starred advance 
into Tennessee, taking part in the 
victory at Franklin and the disas- 
trous defeat at Nashville. At 
Franklin fell John Herbert Kelly, 
a youth of twenty-four, who even 
at that early age was in command 
of a brigade. 

During the summer of this year 
the harbor of Cherbourg, France, 
saw the end of a career that has 
given to the name "Alabama" a 
peculiar distinction in naval his- 
tory ; for it was thero the Con- 
federate cruiser Alabama, under Rear-Admiral Raphael 
Scmmes, of Mobile, was sunk by the steamer Kearaarge. The 
Alabama had given the commerce of the United States a 
blow from which it has not to this day recovered, and Ad- 
miral Scmmcs hod mode for himself a reputation second to 
none in the naval history of the Confederacy. 

As yet, only comparatively small bodies of the Federals 
had been directed against points within the State, though the 
northern counties had been traversed by important armies. 
This was still the rule in 1864. In July, t*ws YeAara^'sv*.- 
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eral Rousseau made a raid boh tl least ward as far as Opelika 
and Auburn, cutting tho line of the Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad, and destroying valuable stores. He m 
driven into Georgia by the militia and cititene. In Sep- 
tember, General Forrest repeated at Athens, in Limestone 
County, the stratagem he had practised on Colonel Straight 
the year before, and thus succeeded in taking a force of 
1,400 men. lie also defeated a strong force sent to relieve 




Colonel Campbell, and a little later captured 800 men at 
Sulphur Trestle. 

But the most imposing array that the United States ever 
sent against the people of Alabama came by sea. Mobile 
Itay, which had been the scene of so many notable events 
in the founding of the State, was to become more than 
ever historic^ as the scene of one of the most celebrated 
victories ever won by an American admiral. 

Mobile was strongly protected. It was surrounded by 
three lines of earthworks. Above, tho approach by way of the 
Tensaw and Appnlachce was guarded by batteries linger and 
Tracy and other defences at Rlakcly. On the eastern shore 
of tho bay were the strong redoubts of Spanish Fort. 
Below, ten batteries swept tho channel, which was filled with 
torpedoes and obstructed by rows of piles. At the main en- 
trance of the harbor stood Fort Morgan, cm ahAnta ?<«&&», w^ 
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Fort Gaines, on Duuphine Island. The narrow western chan- 
nel, available only for light-draught vessels, was commanded 
by Fort Powell. Brigadier-General Danville Leadbetter, of 
Alabama, had done good servico on these defences. By 
the summer of 1661 there were in the bay three Confederate 
gunboats and the iron-clod ram Tennessee. Admiral Frank- 
lin Buchanan was in command. 

Admiral David G. Farragut, a son of tho State that hod 
once sent Andrew Jackson to deliver the settlers of this 
region from their savage foes, was in command of tho Union 
fleet. A strong land force was ordered to cooperate with 
him. 

For months he lay below Sand Island, blockading the har- 




bor And preparing for an attack. At length, on tho morning 
of August C, he steamed towards the channel near Fort 
Gaines with fourteen wooden ships and four iron-clad moni- 
tors, lie was met by a tremendous fire from tho fort and from 
tho four Confederate vessels lying across the entrance to the 
bay. Ono of his monitors, tho Tecutnsek, was sunk by a 
torpedo, . carrying down her commander and most of her 
crew. A boat from another vessel rescued the remainder, 
General R. Ij. Page, who commanded at Fort Morgan, having 
given generous orders not to fire on tho rescuers. The 
Brooklyn, the leading vessel, Halted, and for a moment the 
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whole fleet was brought to a stop ; but Farragut, lashed to 
the rigging of the flagship Hartford, cried oat, " I will take 
the lead," and sent the ship forward over the torpedoes. The 
garrison of Fort Morgan fought their guns like demons, but 
they could not stop him. The gunboat Selma raked the 
Hartford's decks, but the little vessel was soon taken, and 
the other two gunboats, the Morgan and the Gaines, were 
forced to take refuge in shallow water, leaving the Tennessee 
to dispute the mastery of the bay with the whole Federal 
fleet. This the Tennessee did bravely, trying to ram the 
Hartford and other ships ; but she becamo the target for 
scores of broadsides, her rudder-chain was shot away, and 
her commander, Admiral liuchanan, was wounded. So she 
surrendered. Farragut was muster of the beautiful bay, and 
had placed himself at ilie head of all the Union sea captains. 
His losses, however, hml Wen much heavier than those of the 
Confederates. Fort Gaines fell the sumo day ; Fort Powell 
had been abandoned the day licfore. Fort Morgan, invested 
by sea and land, held out a fortnight longer. August 3, 
when the guns were ruined, the powder gone, and the walls 
about to como down, General Page surrendered. 

Hut the city itself was not yet taken. Large vessels could 
not get within range, and in consequence it held out for 
mouths while a sufficient land force was assembling to break 
through its defences. As late as February, 1805, its citizens, 
in mass meeting assembled, were courageously pledging 
themselves to a policy of unyielding defiance to the United 
States. But in March a strong force moved against it from 
Florida. Spanish Fort, garrisoned by 4,000 men, many of 
them below the military age, was attacked by land and sea. 
The garrison, " digging all night and fighting all day," made 
some gallant sorties and a stout defence ; but by April 8 
they were driven out. General James T. Iloltzclaw, of Ala- 
bama, fell severely wounded while protecting the retreat. 

Meanwhile, another division of the. 7«&«n£a \»&. tdswA. 
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northeastward, in the direction of Montgomery. They drove 
back a small Confederate force, and wounded and took 
prisoner the brave General Clanton — another Alabama brig- 
adier. When they reached Pollard's Station they cut the 
railroad. Thence they moved on Blakely. It held out until 
the ninth, when the besiegers were joined by those who had 
taken Spanish Fort. Although the garrison was clearly over- 
matched by numbers, many still declined to surrender. The 
place was finally taken by assault ; 3,423 Confederates were 
captured. Forts Hugcr and Tracy were then blown up. 
General Maury, who was in command of the department, at 
once abandoned Mobile, and on April 18 it was occupied by 
the Federals under General Granger. 

Thus southern as well as northern Alabama was given over 
to the Federals. Nor hod the central region been spared. 
Near the middle of March, General James II. Wilson, with 
about 13,000 men, mostly cavalry, set out from Lauderdale 
County to raid the country below, and to keep Forrest from 
aiding in the defence of Mobile. Another important object 
was to take Selma, where, besides the arsenal, there were 
stores intended for the use of Confederate vessels. Wilson's 
army moved southward in three divisions, ho himself with one 
of the three proceeding by way of Elyton and Montcvallo, 
destroying rolling-mills and other iron works, and hastening 
on to Selma. There ho encountered Forrest, whoso com- 
mand, including practically every able-bodied man in the 
city, numbered hut six or seven thousand. The result was 
hardly doubtful. Selma was taken by assault, with some 
2,500 of its defenders, the arsenal destroyed, and much 
property given over to pillage. Forrest himself, with some 
of his officers, escaped by night. General Wilson passed on 
to Montgomery, and thence eastward into Georgia. 

Another division of his command, under General Croxton, 
had moved from Elyton against Tuscaloosa. Croxton avoided 
General W, H. Jackson, of Forrest's cavalry, who had been 
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sent to intercept him, and soon reached the former capital. 
He found it practically defenceless. The young cadet* of 
the University mode a gallant but hopeless stand. Croiton 
burned the University buildings, and then, after some slight 
engagements with small pnrties of Confederates, passed into 
Mississippi. 

General La Grange, who lind been sent to help Croxton, 
but who had failed to join him, reached West Point on 
April 10, mid found there a little fort, called Fort Tyler, 
defended by boys and men unfit for duty. It was attacked 
and taken, and its commander, General Tyler, was slain. 

This, with another engagement the same day at Columbus, 
Georgia, was practically the last of the fighting. The great 
war was over, for soon tidings swept over the despairing 
South that Leo had surrendered at Appomattox on April 9. 
With him were a few hundred survivors of all the Alabamians 
who had shared the fortunes of his glorious army, among 
them Brigadier-General William F. Perry. Shortly after- 
wards, in North Carolina, the followers of General Joseph 
£. Johnston, who were the survivors of those who had faced 
Sherman on his march to the sea, also laid down their arms. 
With these were the cavalry leader, Joseph Wheeler, who has 
since become a public man in Alabama, and Brigadier- 
General William W. Allen, who played a fino part in the 
warfare of the Western armies. On Hay 4, General Richard 
Taylor, commanding the department to which Alabama be- 
longed, surrendered to General Canby. 

And now the soldiers of Alabama camo wandering back 
from many battlefields, leaving comrades dead and the cause 
dead with them. Their simple soldier's faith had kept them 
true long after despair had begun to hover over the trenches 
and beckon them to its dread caress. Bewildered that their 
great devotion could prove so bootless, they looked in vain 
for any sight to justify their early hope. But among the 
rains of their world they did Sad one *sj\wi% \<e&» T?os> 
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women and children were safe, and therefore the; most again 
take np their broken lives. The black guardians of their 
homes had not betrayed their trust. Thereby the stare 
himself gave for his master the best answer over made to all 
that had been charged by the abolitionists, and won for him- 
self a sure claim to his master's patience through all the , 
gloomy years that were to follow. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is mil of Governor Watts ? What change* In public offices wen 
made during liia ad in mint ration ? What wu the general condition of 
the State ? What is said of the fighting in Virginia in I8M ? In Uw 
West? OE the Alabama f Of the operations in middle and northern 
Alabama ? Describe the liatlle of Mobile Day ; the land fighting around 
Mobile and at Pollard; theraidonSelma; Cmxton'i raid ; La Orange's; 
the last battle. What is aaid of Lee's surrender ? Of Johnston's ? Of 
Richard Taylor's ? Of the soldiers' return I 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AFTER THE WAR — GOVERNORS PARSOMB AND PATTON. 

The returning soldiers found Alabama impoverished, ex- 
hausted, and with the civil government set aside and Federal 
troops in control of the State. In the track of the various 
Union armies there was every form of desolation. The Ion 
of property had been enormous. The Confederate money 
with which the people had been carrying on their business 
was now worthless. But the greatest loss of all was the loss 
of men. The State had given about one hundred and twenty- 
two thousand of her sons to the Confederate service, and it is 
estimated that one-fourth of those never came back. So much 
energy and strength were gone forever. Those who remained 
were left to struggle with new conditions and new problems. 

The greatest of all the changes was the freeing of the slaves, 
and it is necessary to turn hack and trace the steps by which 
it was brought about. September 22, 1802, President Lin- 
coln, as commander-in-chief of the United States army 
and navy, proclaimed that on January 1, 18G3, all slaves 
would be freed in those parts of the South where the people 
refused to recognize the authority of the United States. 
Tlte great moss of the people of Alabama, holding themselves 
citizens of a Confederate State, paid no attention to the 
proclamation, and when the time came he named Alabama 
as one of the States to which it should apply. Congress also 
submitted to the States an amendment making slavery un- 
constitutional. Whether the proclamation came within the 
President's war powers or not, it had no immediate effect in 
Alabama, except in regions overrun by Union troo\*. \\ss«- 
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ever, these things made it plain that slavery would hare to 
go if the Union arms prevailed, and after the war Alabama 
and other Southern States, accepting the result as final, 
abolished slavery through their State conventions. 

For the people now saw that the effort to take Alabama 
out of the Union had failed, and they were ready to go bock 
into their old place ouco more. But the way to do this was 
not clear, and they quickly learned that it was not for them 
to decide how it should be done. The power was in the 
government at Washington ; and it soon appeared that lif- 
erent public men at Washington 
had different plans. Before any- 
thing was accomplished a great mis- 
fortune hod befallen Alabama and 
the whole South in the death of Pres- 
ident Lincoln by tho hand of a 
misguided, perhaps crazy, actor. 
Though few people of the South 
then knew it, and some did not learn 
it for many years, Lincoln's was the 
gentlest heart in Washington toward 
them. IIo had maintained all along 
that no State hod a right to se- 
cede, and that Alabama had never 

been out of tho Union. His idea was that certain persons 
had been in insurrection, but that Alabama was still a 
State, and it was only necessary to organize a State govern- 
ment loyal to the Union. Ilia plan was u simple and kindly 
one. lie wished the Southern people to come back like sons 
and brothers to the homo they had abandoned. Congress, 
however, showed a much more bitter feeling; and when 
Andrew Johnson, who succeeded President Lincoln, tried to 
carry out Lincoln's plan. Congress would not let him do it. 

On May 29, President Johnson issued a proclamation 
telling the people ot Alab&mn, l\ow the State government 

17 
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should be reorganised, and on Juno 21 he himself took the 
first step by appointing Lewis £. Parsons, of Talladega, 
provisional governor. Mr. Parsons liad always been a Union 
man, and it was intended that none but those who were 
willing to swear allegiance to the Union should have any 
band in setting up the new State government. The people 
were nearly all ready to take the oath, seeing as they did that 
the cause of the Confederacy was now lost forever ; but there 
were certain classes, such as those who bad been officers of 
the United States and afterwards served the Confederacy, 
who were not allowed to vote or to hold office, whether they 
took the oath or not. All this seemed reasonable, and there 
was little or no complaint against the plan. 

Provisional Governor Parsons soon issued a proclamation 
calling on the properly qualified voters to elect delegates to 
a convention which should have authority to put in opera- 
tion a State government based on the results of the war. 
lie also announced certain regulations by which the people 
should be governed until the convention tould meet and 
accomplish its task. All laws in force before the attempt at 
secession which were in accord with the Constitution of the 
United States wore declared to be still in force ; but the 
slave code was declared no longer binding. State officers 
considered loyal to the United States were to hold their 
places until successors should be appointed. 

'Die proclamation was well received, the election was held, 
the convention assembled at Montgomery in September, and 
in good faith set about its work. The venerable Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick was its presiding officer. 

It proceeded to mako such changes in the State constitu- 
tion as were necessary to carry out the President's plan. 
Slavery was abolished ; the Confederate debt was repudi- 
ated ; the ordinance of secession was declared null and void ; 
and all the other acts of the secession convention held to be in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United Stofcefc "«wa «&.- 
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nulled. The Statu constitution m thus altered is known u 
tho " Constitution of 1805." 

Provision was made for a State election in November, and 
at this election Robert M. Patton, of Lauderdale, was chosen 
governor by a good plurality over Michael J. Bulger, of Tal- 
lapoosa, and William It Smith, of Tuscaloosa. The total 
of votes cast was less than half the total in the presidential 
election in 18C0. 

The legislature met promptly and ratified the thirteenth 
amendment to the United States 
Constitution, after which Governor 
Patton was inaugurated. ' Governor 
Parsons and George S. Houston were 
elected United States Senators, but 
were not allowed to take their scats. 

Governor Patton was a Virginian 
by birth, but ho had lived in northern 
Alabama for many years. Before 
the war ho served tho State in the 
legislature, and in 18CL he was presi- 
dent of tho senate. As governor he 
exhibited much prudence and intelli- 
gence under circumstances that were 

peculiarly trying and humiliating. lie found the people Buf- 
fering not merely from the political results of tho war, but 
from an actual scarcity of food. Only about one-fifth the usual 
crop of grain had been raised, and in his Inst message to the 
legislature Provisional Governor Parsons had estimated the 
number of those who were in need of food nt 250,000. In 
his first message, Governor Patton, like Govornor Parsons, 
called for help. Through charity, and by the efforts of the 
State and Federal governments, much was done to relievo die- 
tress ; but the upsetting of the whole labor system of the 
South made business revival very slow. As yet, it is true, 
there was little or no ill feeling between the negroes and 
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their former masters, but the blacks were naturally confused 
and excited over the change in their condition, and many 
of them were expecting to lire without work. 

Before the end of the war Congress had set up au institu- 
tion called the " Freedmen'a Bureau " for the general care of 
the newly liberated slaves. Many of the agents of the bureau 
. were no donbt honest in their desire to help the black men 
fit themselves for freedom, but many wero adventurers 
who sought only gain for themselves, and very few under- 
stood the character of the simple and trustful race they 
had to deal with. Besides the bureau agents, there were also 
in the South men who had come from different quarters to 
make their fortunes at the expense of the people, now appar- 
ently helpless. These men and the bureau agents were all 
called "carpet-baggers." The carpet-baggers were not offi- 
cers of the regular army ; on the contrary, Union soldiers 
were now often found protecting their former focmen, whom 
they respected, from the men who preyed upon them. 

The carpet-baggers found it to their interest to set the 
negroes against the whites. They persuaded some of the 
negroes that land and mules wonld be given to them. The 
consequence was that many freedmpn refused to do any work 
whatever and became idle and mischievous. 

This added greatly to the troubles of the men who were 
trying to put the country on its fcoL The legislature pro- 
ceeded to enact laws concerning apprenticeship, vagrancy, 
and the like. Such laws wero not necessary under the old 
slave system, but they existed in other communities ; similar 
laws were in force in some of the Northern States. Tho car- 
pet-baggers, however, said that these laws were intended to 
reduce tho negroes to serfdom ; and this view was accepted by 
many well-meaning people in the North, and had a strong in- 
fluence on Congress. General Grant had. reported to the 
President that the thinking people of the South accepted in 
good faith the results of their defeat, bat GawptM) ■**» «%- 
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parent ly distrustful. The representatives and senators chosen 
by the people and the legislatures of the South wore not ad- 
mitted to their scats, and it was soon apparent that Congress 
was not going to accept President Johnson's plan of restoring 
the State governments. 

The pcoplo of Alabama were kept waiting during the year 
1 SOU to sec what sort of government they wero going to hare. 
Meantime, however, a new amendment to the Constitution 
(tho fourteenth), giving the negroes the right to rote and to 
hold public office, was proposed. The Alabama legislature 
rejected this amendment, but about 
the same timo it asserted in the 
strongest terms the loyalty of Ala- 
bama to the Union. Among its 
other acts during this year were a 
new penal code, laws for the relief of 
debtors, and laws providing for tho 
sale of bonds, in order to pay the 
interest on the old debt and thus 
restore the State's credit. A code of 
all the laws, begun some ycarB earlier, 
was completed by Chief Justice 
Walker. Tho Supremo Court had 
been reconstituted, with A. J. 
Walker, AV. 31. Byrd, and T, J. Judge as justices, 
right to testify in certain classes of cases was conferred upon 
the negroes. 

A special census was taken in 18CC, and tho returns wero 
not encouraging. They showed that tho number of white 
males had decreased several thousands since I860, and that 
the black males had also slightly decreased. They also 
showed that tho negroes were leaving the country districts 
in large numbers and nocking to the towns, where there was 
little good work for them to do. The year's crop was again 
short, and there was ati\\ n\\A iv&m*. Vexed and dig- 
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couraged at home, the people anxiously waited for Congress 
to declare its policy. 

Congress finally set forth its plan in March, 1807. Two 
acts, called the Reconstruction Acts, were passed, and they 
justified the worst fears of the people. The State itself was 
practically wiped off the map. Alabama was made part of 
a military district, under a general of the army, who was em- 
powered to remove State officers and set up military courts 
instead of the ordinary ciril courts. 

Under this military rule Alabama was to remain until she 
had gone through a long process 
of reconstruction ; nntil a new 
State convention should form a 
new constitution, with various pro- 
visions carrying out the will of 
Congress — among them, one con- 
ferring on the froedmen the right 
to vote; and until a legislature 
chosen under the new constitu- 
tion should ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. At the end of this 
process Alabama might be read- 
mitted to the Union. Presidents 
Lincoln and Johnson were of opin- 
ion that Alabama bad never been out of the Union, since, 
according to their view, a State could not secede, hut 
Congress apparently thought that in some wny Alabama 
had ceased to be a State, though Congress also did not 
believe in secession. 

When General John Tope was put in command of the 
military district that included Alabama, the authority of 
Governor Patton practically ceased, although he was nomi- 
nally governor a year longer, and even held the title for some 
months after the end of tho term for which be bad been 
elected. The State was now entering upon the, ^Wv.Wv 
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period of her history ; her people were to bo humbled as 
they liftd never been humbled before. 

Although the government set up ill accordance with tlio 
President's plan was discredited mid destroyed, some of its 
acts had permanent results. These were the nets by which 
it established ten new comities. In 1805, Crenshaw was 
formed and named for Anderson Crenshaw, one of the curly 
justices of the Supremo Court. In 180fi, Bullock, Clny, Cle- 
burne, Elmore, Itaine, and Lee were formed. The first was 
named for Colonel Edward C. Bullock, of Barbour, who 
died in the Confederate service during the first year of the 
war ; the second was named for Henry Clay, the greut Koii- 
tuckiau, and its county scat for Ashland, his home ; the third 
was named for Genera] Pat Cleburne, who foil at Frank- 
lin ; the fourth was named for General John A. Elmore, an 
early settler ; the fifth, which was named for General D. W. 
Bainc, of Lowndes, was abolished soon afterwards, but was 
reestablished in 18G3 under its present name, Etowa, a word 
* of Indian origin ; and the sixth was named for Robert Edward 
Lee, the great Confederate soldier. In 1867, Colbert, Hale, 
and Jones wcro set up. The first of these took its name 
from two Chickasaw hulf-brceds, George and Levi Colbert, 
who once lived in that region ; the second from Colonel 
Stephen F. Hale, of Greene. The name of the third was in 
18G8 changed to Sanford, and in 1877 to Lamar, in honor of 
Justice L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi. 
QUESTIONS. 
What was tho condition of Alabama at the end of tho war? In what 
way was riavery abolished ? Outline 1'rcshlcnt Johnson's plnn [or restor- 
ing Alabama to its place in tho Union. What Mops were taken by Gov. 
ernor Parsons? How was tlio convention of 1805 chosen? What wen 
its principal acts? What was the result of tho State election of 1805? 
Whnt is Bnitl of Governor Patton? What is Mid of the " Freed men's 
Bureau"? Of the "carpet-baggers"? Mention some acts of (lie legists, 
turn in 1600. What was done about the Supreme Court.? What did the 
ceasiushoir? Outline the congressional plan of reconstruction. 



CIIAPTEK XXXIII. 

ALABAMA RECONSTRUCTED— ADMINISTRATION 07 OOVBBHOB 
SMITH. 

The first day of April, 1807, Major-Gen end John Pope, of 
the United States army, was in command of the military 
district which included Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. Un- 
der him, General Wager Swnyno took command of the forces 
in Alabama. From that timo all civil officers held their places 
only at the pleasure of the military authorities, who had full 
power to carry out the congressional plan of reconstructing 
or rebuilding the government of Alabama preparatory to her 
reodmission into the Union. 

It was an essential feature of tho plan that the negroes 
should hare a right to vote when the time came to choose 
delegates to the State convention, while, on the other hand, 
many white men were to be disfranchised for taking part 
in the secession movement. In the spring of 1867, the ne- 
groes began to show, by holding conventions and in other 
ways, that they were sensible of their new power. At first 
they showed a disposition to cooperate in a friendly way with 
their former masters, but very soon the evil influence of tho 
adventurers who had overrun the State began to appear. Now 
for the first time bitterness of feeling between the two races 
expressed itself in speech and action. The carpet-baggers 
ami many of the bureau agents set to work to organize the 
negroes into a party ; it even appeared afterwards that Gen- 
eral Swayne himself had a hand in this work. One of the 
subjects of complaint among the negroes was the way they 
were treated on railroad trains and in o\,W 'vw^Kw ^\w»*. 
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The ill feeling was displayed at a public mooting at Mobile, 
where there was it riot and two men were killed. On account 
of this, the mayor and other city officials were removed by the 
commanding general. 

This, however, was only one of many instances in which 
the civil authorities were made to feel the superiority of tho 
military. Tho carpet-baggers wore constantly activo, and 
at lost they established a " Muck Man's party," in alliance 
with the Republican party of the North. Many of tho ne- 
groes joined an association called the "Union League of 
America," guided and controlled by tho carpet-baggers. 
Meanwhile, the great bulk of tho intelligent men of the 
State were undecided as to the best course for them to 
take. 

The work of registering voters was done by men appointed 
by the commanding general. They were all in sympathy 
with the political party in power at the North, and there was 
much complaint of unfairness. When they completed their 
task in August, it appeared that there were about 88,000 
blacks on tho lists and about 72,000 whites. General Pope 
named October 1 as the day of the election. On September 
4, a number of intelligent white men met at Montgomery, 
appealed to the blacks against tho strangers who had been 
stirring up strife between the races, and made an attempt to 
get a few conservative men elected to the convention. The 
leader in this movement was James II. C'lanton, a Confed- 
erate general, who before the war had been a firm friend of 
the Union. He may, perhaps, be fairly considered the founder 
of the "Conservative party," which eventually became tho 
" Democratic and Conservative party," and finally the Demo- 
cratic party of Alabama. 

At the election, a majority of the voters favored holding a 
convention, and at the same time delegates were chosen. It 
proved a strange body when, on November 6, it convened at 
Montgomery to frame » coiM&ta&aa lot Mo.ho.ma. All bat 
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four of its members were members of the new " Black Jinn's 
party," which was generally known as the " Radical " party, 
because it favored radical or extreme measures in dealing 
with the questions of the day. Seventeen were negroes, who 
had 8]>ci)t most of their lives in shivery, but were now called 
on to iwrform a duty which requires the highest skill of 
statesmanship. Many of the whites were men who hod never 
set foot in the State until the end of the war. E. W. Peck, 
of Tuscaloosa, was the presiding officer. A constitution such 
as Congress desired, conferring the right of suffrage on the 
negroes and denying it to great numbers of the whites, was 
framed and submitted to the people for adoption. Among 
other novelties, it established the new office of lieutenant- 
governor. The convention also passed several ordinances 
which it did not submit to the people for approval. One of 
these exempted large classes of property from taxation. 

Throughout all its proceedings, this extraordinary body 
conducted itself as its composition might have led any 
thoughtful person to expect. When it adjourned, the people 
were left to discover some method of escaping the mis- 
government that threatened thorn as a result of its labors. 
The crops of the year had gone far to relieve the distress that 
had prevailed among the poorer classes since the war, but in 
the face of a political prospect so disheartening the mere 
possession of food was not enough to lift the gloom that had 
fallen on all who loved the State. 

At the close of the year, General George G. Meade, the 
victor of Gettysburg, took the place of General I'ope, and Gen- 
eral Julius Ilaydon took the place of General Swayiie. These 
changes were welcomed, but they did little good. The Con- 
servatives saw that they conld expect no help even from the 
better people of the North, because they did not know the 
true state of affairs in the South. 

At a conference of Conservatives at Montgomery, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1868, it was resolved, after long and esxns&x. %Va&3 
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of the situation, to try to defeat the new constitution by 
staying away from tho polls. The Reconstruction law pro- 
vided tliat the constitution could bo adopted only by & 
majority of all tho registered voters, and it was estimated 
that this meant about 84,000. At the samo meeting, the 
thirtieth of January was named as a day of fueling and 
prayer. 

The plan succeeded. Notwithstanding that General Mcado 
kept the polls open for five days, the total vote for tho con- 
stitution was only about 70,000, and therefore he had to 
report that it failed of ratification. 
Hut the joy of the white people was 
short-lived. Congress now made a 
law that a majority of the votes rast 
should bo deemed suilicieut. Ala- 
bama was readmitted to the Union 
under a constitution which her peo- 
ple had, in a perfectly lawful man- 
ner, declined to accept. The new 
government, as has often been said, 
was " born of the bayonet." It was 
in every way worthy of its origin. 

Governor Patton, having tho 
right to hold his office until his 

successor should be elected and qualified, was nominally 
governor some time uftcr his regular term expired. William 
II. Smith, of Randolph, had been supported for governor by 
those who voted for the now constitution, but Governor 
Patton denied his right to the office. However, when Con- 
gress decided that tho constitution should go into effect, 
Patton was removed and Smith was inaugurated. 

The legislature, when convened in July, had a cnriouslook. 
The " Black Man's party" was in control, and twenty-six of 
the members wero negroes. Alabama, liko tho other South- 
ern States, was simply turned uynido down. For the first time 
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in America, if not in the world, the least intelligent were set to 
work governing States, while thousands of the most intelligent 
were shut out from all authority, and even from the ballot 
box. It was not the fault of the negroes themselves that 
they were thrust into this false position, and we can see now 
that they did no worse than should hare been expected. If 
they had been left to themselves, the result might havo bocn 
merely comical, but they were not left to themselves. They 
were guided by irresponsible white men. many of whom were 
absolutely careless of the welfare and good name of the 
State they governed. 

Alabama was for several years subject to the worst sort 
of government which Americans havo ever had to submit to, 
and many citizens, despairing of any decent government, 
began to Icavo for other States or for foreign countries. 
Those who remained were forced to stand helpless for a time, 
while strange white men parcelled out among themselves the 
posts of honor, leaving to their ignorant followers only the 
lesser places. In 1868, six men, not one of whom had lived in 
Alabama before the war, were sent to represent the State in the 
lower house at Washington, and the two senators, Warner 
and Spencer, were likewiso strangers to Alabama. The 
worst effects of misrule, however, were at home. Three new 
justices were placed on the bench of the Supremo Court, and 
in the lower courts judges quite ignorant of law frequently 
made a travesty of its forms. The county and other local 
offices were hold, quite commonly, by men unfitted for their 
duties by ignorance and other even less excusable causes. 
Meanwhile, though Congress had pronounced the work of 
reconstruction finished, the soldiers were not withdrawn. 

The legislature set about its work with so much energy 

that it held three sessions in the course of the first year. A 

good idea of its character may be formed from the fact that 

many of its measures failed to accomplish their objects bo- 

• cause of mistakes in spelling. However, «vtffa,\«vA. taa&a%« 
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was accomplished by those which found a place on the stat- 
ute book. Perhaps the worst of all were those which had 
the effect of destroying the credit of the State. The new 
auditor had found the debt about eight millions. Within a 
year or two the total had risen to an enormous amount. 
Much money was wasted, and some stolen. The chief bene- 
ficiaries wcro the promoters of railroads. 

A law was passed providing for State endorsement of rail- 
road bonds at the rate of sixteen thousand dollars for every 
mile of track constructed in the State. Within a year, nearly 
three millions of bonds were so endorsed. Then the policy 
of issuing bonds to aid special lines was adopted, and 
millions moro were added to the sums for which the credit 
of the State was pledged. Among the roads to which aid 
was extended were the long-projected line to connect the 
northern and southern portions of the State, which was 
called the South and North ; the Alabama and Chattanooga ; 
the Montgomery and Sclma ; the Montgomery and Mobile ; 
and some others which were in the end completed. There 
were, however, several companies which only did enough to 
secure the aid eo lavishly extended, and in several cases it 
was claimed that this was greater than the amount needed 
to pay all the expenses of construction. Another example of 
recklessness was the incorporation of a company to improve 
the navigation of the Coosa ; it was to receive a large bonus 
from the State and was allowed four years to begin its work. 
An important enterprise of this administration was an at- 
tempt to annex to Alabama the part of Florida lying west of 
the Chattahoochee and Appalachicola rivers. The plan re- 
ceived the approval of the Florida legislature and of the peo- 
ple of the region involved. It was postponed, however, and 
finally abandoned. " 

-The restlessness of the white people of Alabama under 
their incompetent rulers was manifested in various ways, and 
furnished an excuse to* kmsfvn£ *.tws\« va. \A» State. Some 
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disorder at Mobile, which vu considered a Conservative 
stronghold, was mode the pretext of an astonishing piece of 
legislation by which the government of the city was entirely 
overturned. Shortly afterwards it was discovered that the 
wording of the bill bad been changed by an unknown hand. 
Such occurrences were common enough in those days. 

As to the general condition of the people, some improve- 
ment might be noted, but the political ills which they Buf- 
fered did not permit of a rapid recovery from the effects 
of the war. Large appropriations were made to support 
the public schools, but the funds were unwisely, and in 
some coses dishonestly, administered. The opposition of the 
whites to mixed schools was another obstacle in the way of 
educational progress under the Reconstruction government. 
Some progress hod been mode in Governor Patton's admin- 
istration towards the restoring of the University. Steps 
were taken in 1866 for replacing the buildings. The plana 
of Colonel J. T. Murfec, commandant of the University 
Cadets, were adopted, and he was appointed superintendent 
of the work. With other State institutions, tho University 
came under tho control of the "carpet-bag" government. 
After several able educators had declined the presidency, 
William R. Smith became president, bnt only about thirty 
students were enrolled during tho session. 

Growing cotton remained, as before the war, the chief 
industry of the State, and the planters were winning some 
success, notwithstanding the changed conditions of labor 
and the heavy internal revenue tax on their product. Sev- 
eral conventions were held to encourage immigration, and 
the development of railroads led to a hope that the plans 
which had been made in tho fifties for developing the great 
mineral resources of the Upper counties might soon be car- 
ried out. It was felt, however, that prosperity could not 
return until better government should prevail. 

The Conservative party had not given up Oft %.■&*.,«&- 
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it was not without encouragement. In the presidential 
election of 1608, the Republican majority was only a few 
thousands. In the congressional elections of the neit year 
the Conservatives, now in alliance with the Democrats of the 
Northern States, elected two of their candidates. In the 
autumn of 1870, when the time came to choose successors 
to Governor Smith and his associates, they took the name 
" Democratic and Conservative party," and won in a hard- 
fought struggle. Robert B. Lindsay, of Colbert, was chosen 
governor, and Edward II. Moren, of Bibb, lieutenant- 
governor. The Democrats also chose a majority of the 
lower house of the legislature, but in the senate they had 
no chance. The Constitution provided that one-half the 
senators elected in 18G8 should hold for two years, and the 
other half for four, hut the senators refused to draw lots for 
long and short terms. So all of them stayed in office. 

Three new counties were formed in 1868. The first was 
made np of portions taken from Autauga, Bibb, Perry, and 
Shelby ; it was first called Baker, but the name has since been 
changed to Chilton, in honor of a distinguished Alabama 
jurist. Judge W. P. Chilton. The other two were Escumbia, 
named for the river which flows through it, and Geneva, 
named for its chief town, whicli become the county seat. 

QUESTIONS. 

What was the relation of the civil to the military authorities in Ala- 
bama at the beginning of April, 1807? What effect hail the rcconstnic- 
tion policy on the relntions between whites and blacks? What can you say 
of the following: Mobile riot; "Black Man's party"; Union League; 
Conservative party? Tell about some of the thing* the constitutional 
contention of 1867 did. What was the Conservative plan for defeat- 
ing the constitution? What was the result of it? What ie said of 
Alabama'* representative* at Washington ? Of the courts and local 
offices? Of the legislature? What laws were passed In regard to 
railroads ? What la said of education ? What was the result of the 
election* in 1808, 1860, 1870 7 What new counties were fonna&A 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

administrations of goverhors lind6ay akd lewis. 

Governor Robert Burks 
Lindsat was born in Scotland, 
and was educated at the ancient 
University of St. Andrews. At 
the age of eighteen lie emigrated 
to America. He made his home 
first in North Carolina, and finally 
at Tuaciimliia, in Northern Ala- 
bama. Here he was for some 
years a teacher, and afterwards a 
successful lawyer. During the 
fifties lie served in both houses of 
the legislature, and in I860 he was 
prominent as a Douglas Democrat. lie was an accomplished 
gentleman and a scholar, but he was better fitted to adorn 
society in quiet times than to take the lead in such times as 
were now at hand. 

He had a stormy introduction to his duties. Smith re- 
fused to give up the governor's office, claiming that be, and 
not Lindsay, had been elected. He called to his aid a body of 
United States troops, and also secured an injunction from a 
judge to prevent the president of the senate, whose duty 
it was to declare the result of the election, from doing his 
duty ; but Lieutenant-Governor Moren, having been sworn 
in and having taken his seat as president of the senate, at 
once declared Lindsay elected, and the latter took the oath 
of office. Smith then barricaded the executive office and 
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betd out for some days longer under the protection of the 
troops. Finally, seeing the hopelessness of further resist- 
ance to the popular will, he yielded, and Governor Lindsay 
was permitted to take his place at the head of the govern- 
ment. But the senate was still Republican. 
' The worst of the troubles left to the new administration 
had come about through the acts of the Reconstruction legis- 
lature making the State responsible for railroad bonds. The 
Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad failed to make the pay- 
ment on its bonds which was duo in January, 1871, and the 
bondholders accordingly turned to the State. The governor 
at once took steps to seise the railroad's property in order 
that the State might be secured against loss, employing 
as counsel the resolute General Clanton. There was some 
difficulty because of the interest of other States in the road, 
but in the end it was seized and operated by Alabama. In 
this case General Clanton rendered his last services to the 
State. While attending court at Knoxville, in the autumn 
of 1871, lie was killed by David 31. Nelson, who had been 
a Union officer. The funeral of Clanton was marked by 
extraordinary demonstrations of popular grief. The county 
scat of the new county of Chilton was named for him. 

By the end of the year the State was responsible for rail- 
road bonds to the amount of (15,000,000. The Alabama 
and Chattanooga and the Montgomery and En f aula were 
completed. The South and North had been pushed to the 
neighborhood of Elyton. The number of miles of railway 
in the entire State at this time was about 1,600. 

As yet, however, no great prosperity had resulted from all 
this State aid to corporations. The white people, owning 
nearly all the property, felt that they would have to bear 
the cost, and their discontent increased. The leaders of the 
Radical party were all the time circulating stories of lawless 
deeds by the Democrats, and in this way were discouraging 
Northern capitalists from making inveatuvKofc*,. tta ^fvnA. 
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of the carpet-baggers im to keep their hold on the State by 
the help of the Federal authorities and to prevent the with- 
drawal of the troops. In this endeavor they vera aided by 
occasional riots. Lawless deeds were usually attributed to a 
secret organisation known as the "Ku Klnz Klan," which 
by various rather comical tricks and occasionally by sterner 
measures worked on the superstitions feeling of the negroes 
wherever they showed a disposition to make trouble. We 
shall probably never know who wero the leaders of the " Ku 
Kim," but the object of the organisation was doubtless to 
keep the negroes in order and to overthrow the carpet-bag- 
gers. Whenever anything mysterious occurred, the " Klan " 
was thought to be at the bottom of it, and Congress was sure 
to hear about it. Finally, Congress appointed a committee 
to investigate the matter, and some of the members of the 
committee came to Alabama, while others visited other parts 
of the South. A mass of testimony was taken, but it led to 
no very definite conclusions. 

An important gift was received by Alabama in the year 
1871. Congress had given a large tract of public lands to 
the several States for the purpose of setting up agricultural 
colleges, and from the sale of Alabama's share 4216,000 was 
obtained. It was first proposed to make the new institution 
a part of the University, but this idea was soon given up, and 
in 1871 the Agricultural and Mechanical College was estab- 
lished at Auburn. The first building occupied was the gift 
of the Methodist Church. The government of the institu- 
tion was committed to a board of trustees, in which each 
congressional district was represented. The president and 
faculty were well chosen. The income of the college has been 
increased by grants from the State and by the " Hatch " law, 
enacted by Congress in 1887, which made Auburn the seat 
of an agricultural experiment station. The success of the 
"A. and M.," as it is commonly called, has been marked. 
Its name it now the Alabama Polytechnic I.twtit\iS». 



Normal college at Florence. 
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In general, however, the educational interests of the State 
wore not advancing at thin time. The expenditures for 
common schools under the Reconstruction government were 
not bringing adequate results. At the end of Governor 
Lindsay's second year in office, there was a considerable debt, 
which had to be paid out of the next year's income. A 
normal school fur whites was established by the legislature 




in 1871, and was located at Florence, and four normal 
schools for negroes were to bo located respectively at Mont- 
gomery, Iluntsvillc, Marion, mid Sparta. The University 
was reopened at Tuscaloosa in the autumn, and the cele- 
brated scientist, Matthew V. Maury, was chosen president, 
lie accepted tho office, but soon afterwards, feeling that he 
was not likely to bo sustained by the men in control of the 
institution, he resigned. Professor X. T. Lupton was for a 
rear or two at tho \vcaA ot tuo faculty. 
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The Democratic convention which met in 1878 foiled to 
renominate Governor Lindsay, probably for the reason that 
he had not displayed quite the firmness which the times 
demanded. Instead, they nominated Thomas II. Ilemdon, 
of Mobile, who was in favor of a more vigorous policy. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Moron was renominated. In the election 
which followed, the Republicans were successful. General 
Grant, their candidate for President, had a majority of 
nearly 11,000 in the State, and five of the eight seats in 
Congress, to which Alabama was now entitled, were filled by 
Republicans. D. P." Lewis was chosen governor, and Alex- 
ander McKinstry lieutenant-governor. The year before, the 
Democrats in the legislature had chosen George Goldthwaite 
to be United States Senator, but ill health prevented him 
from giving to the State and the country the full benefit of 
his great abilities. 

The legislature elected in 1872 had to choose a successor 
to George E. Spencer, and on the face of the returns the 
Democrats hod a majority of both houses. They proceeded to 
organize as usual in the Capitol, counted tho votes for State 
officers, and announced tho election of Lewis and his as- 
sociates. Meanwhile tho Republican members had got to- 
gether in the court-house, and with them were several candi- 
dates who claimed to have been elected instead of Democrats 
who received certificates from the election officers. 

Tho two bodies were called respectively the " Capitol legis- 
lature " and the " Court-IIouse legislature." Governor Lewis 
hod no sooner got into office than he recognized the irregu- 
lar court-house assembly, to which he sent a message. When 
tho Capitol legislature persisted in standing on its rights, be 
called in the troops to his aid. He then asked the attorney- 
general of the United States to outline a plan of compromise, 
and this plan tho Democrats, under tho strong persuasion of 
the troops encamped on a vacant lot adjoining the Capitol, felt 
themselves obliged to accept. The compromise was of such a. 
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nature that the Democrats lost their majority in the legis- 
lature. Another term in the Federal Senate was given to 
Spencer, and Alabama was once more in the power of the 
"Black Man's party." A witty old judge about this time 
said to a young man who asked his opinion on the advisa- 
bility of studying constitutional law : " My friend, I ndvise 
you to study all the unconstitutional law you can find." 

The State had endorsed railroad bonds to the amount of 
over 417,000,000. The Alabama and Chattanooga was in 
the hands of a receiver, and the State was trying to get it 
sold out. But tho men who had wrecked the credit of 
Alnbama now found a difficulty in running up any more 
debts. They learned at last that a nation or a State whep 
it wishes to borrow money is dependent on those who have 
it to lend. People will not lend to a State unless they have 
good reason to believe that their principal and interest will 
be paid in money just as good as their own. Alabama was 
not regarded oa an honest State under its new rulers, and 
that was the reason why Governor Lewis had to tell the 
legislature that he could sell no bonds except on ruinous 
terms. Moreover, in 1873 there was a financial panic which 
was general throughout the country, but particularly dis- 
tressing in the South, whose people had only begun to 
recover from the effects of the war. Several Southern citiea 
were scourged with yellow fever. Many of tho bravest and 
truest men of Alabama were now near the point of despair- 
ing. It is estimated that the number of emigrants from the 
State exceeded the losses in buttle during tho war time. 

But the year 1874, a good year for Alabamians to remem- 
ber, brought evidence that the honest people of tho North 
were at lost beginning to understand the true situation in the 
South. The Democratic party, protesting against any fur- 
ther persecution of those who had been Confederates, but who 
were now striving for their rights as citizens of the United 
■States, swept the North in the congressional elections. 
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The Democrat* of Alabama chose as their loader George 
8. Houston, a nun who in wisdom and honesty must take 
rank with the very foremost of all who have held pnblio 
office in the State. Their organization was perfect and their 
shrewdest leaders were in com- 
mand. Walter S. Bragg was at 
the head of their State Committee. 
The opposition tried every trick 
they could think of. The old 
cry against the " Ku Klux " was 
raised again. An appropriation 
was obtained from Congress on the 
plea that the Alabama rivers were in 
a state of overflow, and the money 
was expended to influence votes in 
towns which, as one writer says, 
" had not been under water since 
the days of Noah's Ark." 
But the carpet-bagger's clay was over. The Democrats 
elected a majority of both houses of the legislature) and all 
but two candidates on their State ticket were successful by 
more than 10,000 majority. Three lawyers of marked abil- 
ity and high character, ltobert C. Urickoll, Thomas J. Judge, 
and Amos It. Manning, were elected to places on the bench 
of the Supreme Court. Xo one who witnessed the scenes of 
joy that followed the election will ever forget them. 




QUESTIONS. 

What if Mid of Governor Lindsay 7 Describe the struggle through which 
be entered his office. What was dons about the railroads F What was 
the policy of the carpet- baggers 7 What is said of the "Ku Klux" 7 
How was the Agricultural mid Mechanical College founded ? What is 
said of education at this time ? Describe the political changes of 1872. 
Tell the story of the rival legislature*. What was the result of the effort 
to aid the railroads ? Describe the election of 1874. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR HOUSTON. 




Georoe Smith Houston was bora 
in Tennessee in 1809, and m 
brought to Alabama in hii child- 
hood. He first won distinction as ft 
lawyer. In 1841 he entered Con- 
gress, and with the exception of on© 
term ho served continuously until 
Alabama withdrew from the Union. 
In Congress ho was ut one time 
chairman of the committee on ways 
and menus, and at another time 
chairman of the committee on the 
judiciary — the two most important 
of the congressional committees. lie was a Unionist, and 
opposed secession fo the Inst, but in the gloomy times of 
defeat ho cast in his lot with his own people, and never 
stooped to reproach them with the results of their course. 
Lieutenant-Governor Ligon, of Macon, was a lawyer who ■ 
had done good service in the legislature. 

The men who now came into power in Alabama know that 
they were in office as n result of something more than a party 
triumph. It had come to bo a question whether ignorant 
colored men, led by strangers, or the white men who had 
always lived in Alabama, should rule tho State. Governor 
Houston and his associates set to work very gravely and 
earnestly to undo the mischief that had been done by their 
opponents and to the endtttsA. Mabuns. might regain her old 
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standing among the States and that her people might once 
more take heart and lift up their heads. It was no easy task 
. they hod before them. 

The debt was the first thing they had to consider. An 
investigation showed that the total debt of the State, includ- 
ing the endorsed railroad bonds, was over twenty-fire millions 
of dollars. It also showed that public funds had been handled 
in a criminal way, and that it was almost impossible to find 
out what sums the State owed justly and what sums were 
nnjustly charged against her. The legislature, following the 
plan adopted when the State Bank failed, empowered a com- 
mission to look into the whole matter and report. The 
members of this commission were Governor Houston, Levi 
W. Lawler, of Talladega, and T. B. Bethea, of Montgomery. 
The young reader who likes to think of the soldier as the 
type of a patriot will have to be reminded again that the 
credit of a State in modern times is its very life-blood in 
order for him to understand that the work these men had to 
do was quite as important as the fighting of a battle for 
Alabama. 

It was a year before the commission made its report. It 
then made a complete and careful statement of the facts, and 
proposed a plan of settlement. The main fact was that the 
State was bankrupt : the debt was too much for the people 
to bear at the prevailing rates of interest, as only two of the 
railroads which the State had helped were paying interest on 
the bonds for which the State was responsible. It was also 
made clear that a large part of the debt was due to corrupt 
office-holders. The plan of settlement included the scaling 
down of some claims against the State and the refusal to pay 
others. It was recommended that the State issue new bonds, 
bearing a reasonable rate of interest, instead of those bearing 
an unreasonable rate. As to the railroads which had failed 
to meet their payments of interest, it was recommended that 
the State, which held a first mortgage on their ^ro^rt.-^, 
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should turn this over to their creditors as a full satisfaction 
of their claims. The Alabama and Chattanooga roud was 
sold at public outcry in Octohor, 1870, under an order of a 
United States court, the rights of the State being reserved. 
Alabama was now ready to give up her experiment with rail- 
roads, as she had long ago quit experimenting with banks. 

The legislature adopted the recommendations of the com- 
mission and gave it authority to carry out its own plan. The 
work was faithfully performed, hut it was many years before 
it could be finished. The final result was that the State's 
bonds rose and rose until they sold at and above pur. 
Alabama thus regained her reputation for ability and willing- 
ness to pay her debts. The interest on her bonds has been 
paid promptly ever since the settlement was made, and the 
principal has been reduced from time to time. 

A similar plan was adopted by the various counties and 
cities which had been bankrupted by their Reconstruction 
rulers. The misgovernment of those smaller communities 
had been even worse than the mifigovernmont of the State. 

The second of the tasks which Governor Houston and his 
party undertook was no lighter than the first, but it was ac- 
complished more quickly. The constitution of 1808, framed 
by men who did not properly represent the people of Alabama, 
was not satisfactory. The legislature accordingly submitted 
to popular vote the question whether or not another consti- 
tutional convention should bo held. At the same time, the 
polls were opened for the choice of delegates in case it should 
appear that a majority favored the holding of a convention. 
The election was held August 3, 1875, and the peoplo decided 
to have a convention. Of the delegates chosen, eighty were 
Democrats, and among them were many of tlio foremost 
citizens of tho State. The- convention met at Montgomery 
early in September, 1875. and completed its work in less 
than a month. The result was the present constitution of 
Alabama. 
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As we have already examined the first Alabama constita- 
tion, and as that model was always before the convention, 
it will not be necessary to go through all the clauses of the 
new constitution. There were, however, some important 
changes, for Alabama had learned some lessons since 1810. 

The clause in the constitution of 18C5 abolishing slavery 
was repeated. So was the declaration in the constitution of 
1868 that "no State has a right to withdraw from tho 
Union.*' and so was tho provision that no man should bo 
deprived of his right to voto on account of his race, his 
color, or the fact that he had been a slave. These clauses 
together may be taken as the final statement of the results 
of the war in Alabama. 

In the part of the constitution which relates to tho making 
of laws, there were a\to some new clauses of importance. It 
was provided that the legislature should meet every two 
years ; that no session, after tho first under the new con- 
stitution, should last longer than fifty days ; and that mem- 
bcrs should not be paid more than four dollars a day. 

In that portion of the constitution which relates to tlio 
execution of the laws, the principal change was tho omission 
of tho lieutenant-governor from the list of officers. It was 
provided that the president of the Senate should discharge 
the governor's duties in caso of his death, resignation, or 
inability to serve. 

The constitution as a whole was adopted by the conven- 
tion with but two dissenting votes. November 10, 1875, it 
was submitted to a vote of the people and was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. It went into effect December 0. 

And now, with her civil institutions in the hands of those 
beat fitted to manage them, Alabama entered upon the year 
187fi, the centennial year of American independence. The 
legislature provided for an exhibit of the State's resources at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. John T. Milner, 
whom we saw as a young man in the fifties *urt.«jY&% ""Je*. 
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route of the South and North Railroad, was wisely placed at 
tho head of the commission in charge of the exhibit. Ala- 
bama was now a part of tlio Union in a senso in which it 
never had been, before, for now the great difference in 
institutions, winch had kept the Sonth and North apart, 
no longer existed. 

At the election in August, 1870, Governor Houston had an 
easy victory over his opponent, Woodruff. At tho presidential 
election in November, Alabama went for Tilden and Hen- 
dricks, the Democratic candidates for President and Vice- 
President, respectively ; but these men, who stood for & 
kindly policy toward the South, were deprived of the high 
offices to which thoy claimed to have been fairly elected. 
However, Rutherford B. Hayes, who was seated as President, 
finally withdrew the- Federal troops from Alabama. 

Governor Houston's second term was mainly occupied with 
the work begun in his first. The legislature, during the 
session of 1876-77, gave much of its attention to the edu- 
cational system which the new constitution required it to 
organize. To sustain tho common schools of the State, all 
the funds derived from the "school lands "given by Con- 
gress, from escheats, and from poll taxes were turned over to 
the proper authorities. In addition, the legislature decided 
to make a yearly grant of #130,000. Separate schools were 
provided for whites and blacks, and the cities were allowed 
to manage their own schools. Soon there were better results 
than hud come from the liberal but unwise expenditures of 
the carpet-baggers. 

Meanwhile, tho higher institutions wore not neglected. 
By the constitution of 1875, the affairs of the State Uni- 
versity were committed to a board of trustees nominated by 
tho governor and confirmed by the Senate. In 1878, William 
It. Smith, who had been president for several years, was suc- 
ceeded by General Josiah Gorgas, a man of the highest repu- 
tation, whose appointment at once inspired confidence in the 
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institution. Failing health, however, led to hU resignation 
the next year. The normal school for whites at Florence 
was growing in strength, and the normal schools for blacks 
at Marion and ITuntsville mado rapid progress. 

Politics had now ceased to have the first place in the 
thoughts of the people. Under the provisions of the new 
constitution, there was no election in 1877. The next year, 
the Republicans made no nominations at all, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, Rufus W. Cobb, of Shelby, was 
elected without opposition. Shortly afterwards, the legisla- 
ture chose Governor Houston to succeed Spencor in the 
United States Senate. John T. Morgan, of Dallas, had al- 
ready gone to take the place of the lamented Goldthwaite, 
and Alabama had now two representatives in the Senate who 
were considered by many her two foremost public men. In 
the lower house of Congress she was represented by a solid 
Democratic delegation which included men of high ability. 

One new county was established in the northern part of the 
State in the year 1877. Doth the county and the county 
seat were named for Colonel John G. Cnllman, a German, 
who had led into the wilderness along the line of the South 
and North Railroad a colony of his countrymen. The coming 
of these immigrants and the founding of a town in this re- 
gion marked a great change that was taking place in northern 
and central Alabama. Wo can now turn from the tiresome 
details of politics to find out what the change was, and how 
it came about. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is mkI of Governor Houston ? What did the administration 
and the legislature do about the debt F Describe the work of the consti- 
tutional convention under these heads: Secession and slavery; the legis- 
lative department ; the executive; the suffrage. .What is said of the 
centennial year? Describe Ilia election of 1876. What was done for 
education during this adminbtrat ion? What were the political changes 
of the vear 1878 ? What new county was established in this adminis- 
tration, and by wbom was it settled? 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR COIIB. 




Governor Cobb vni a native 
Alnbfimian of good Virginian de- 
scent. His reputation as a public 
man was due chiefly to his good 
sense, tlio moderation of his views, 
and his integrity. These qualities 
had made him a successful lawyer, 
a good soldier, and a useful member 
of the legislature. He was the sort 
of governor who finds his best op- 
portunity in the careful discharge 
of every duty of his office rather 
than in any brilliant performance. 
Ho held the place at a time when the people were content 
to leave well enough alone in politics while they gave their 
energies to business. 

Perhaps the best way for ns to realize the change that was 
now coming over Alabama is to fix our minds on the cliungo 
that lias come within the last quarter of a century over a few 
square miles in a certain valley a little to tho northward of 
the centre of tho State. A traveller in tho beginning of the . 
soventies might have found tho journey to this particular spot 
somewhat tiresome. He could reach it only over ordinary 
country roods, and when he arrived he found only fields of 
reddish clay, of an appearance not very agreeable. The little 
village of Elyton, a few miles away, was by no means impos- 
ing. The inhabitants of tho region, though mainly of good 
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■tock, were not very wealthy, and the county, Jefferson, did 
not rank high in population. The main industry was 
farming. 

To-day the traveller can approach this point over any one 
of half a dozen trunk railroads. If he come by day, clouds 
of smoke will toll him when he is approaching his journey's 
end ; if by night, he will see the whole region lighted np 
by the fires of many furnaces. He will And himself passing 
through important suburban towns before he leaves his train, 
and then he will find himself in the centre of the most im- 
portant industrial community of the State, itself the centre 
of industrial enterprises far surpassing any that were ever 
attempted in the Alabama which we have been studying. If 
such a traveller were an Alabamian who had been absent 
from the State since Reconstruction times, ho might very 
well question whether ho had got back to Alabama at all. His 
doubts would begin to disappear as he recognized on the 
streets of the now city tho faces of men who in the old days 
were leading citizens of other communities in the State 
and in neighboring States, but ho would again be puz- 
zled at finding among them many Northern men, not 
distrusted as carpet-baggers, but esteemed and honored as 
loyal and public-spirited members of society, in thorough 
sympathy with the people among whom they live. 

Our traveller's surprise would be natural enough, but Sir 
Charles Lyell, the great English geologist, who travelled in 
this region away back in the forties, would not have been 
surprised if he had lived to see the change. His trained eye 
had seen the future Birmingham in the ugly red hills that 
looked down on Jones's valley, for those hills were full of 
iron ore, and coal and limestone were also at hand. Perhaps 
the Civil War really delayed the development that was sure 
to come; bnt many have thought that only free labor could 
take full advantage of the opportunity which the early 
settlers of Alabama neglected when they passed over those 
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hills and Bought the fairer lands to the southward and west- 
ward. As a matter of fact, the beginning of Birmingham 
was the crossing of two important railroad lines, the South 
and North and the Alabama and Chattanooga, in the neigh- 
borhood of Elyton. John T, Milner, of the South and 
North, was one of the first to see the importance of the 
point, and the managers of both lines soon realised it. So 
also did Josiah Morris, a banker of Montgomery, and James 
R. Powell, a planter of the Yazoo country ; but to mention 
these names would be unjust if we should thereby seem to 
neglect the share which other men had in building up the 
city. The projector of the Alabama and Chattanooga road, 
J. C. Stanton, was himself mindful of the possibilities of the 
red hills. The energies of many men from many quarters 
were brought to bear. 

When tiio Elyton Land Company was formed, with the 
express purpose of founding a city at the junction of the 
two roods, Josiah Morris was its chief financial support and 
Powell was its president and had most of tlio active work to 
do until tlio movement passed beyond the control of the 
company. For some years Powell was at tlio head of the 
young community, and he displayed tireless industry and 
much intelligence. Even before the junction of the two 
railroads, ho had successfully carried through a public sale 
of lands. The legislature granted a city charter to Bir- 
mingham in 1871. By tho summer of 1873 it was estimated 
that 3,500 people were assembled in the hastily built houses 
of the new city. 

But that year the enterprise got a crushing blow. First 
there was an epidemic of cholera, then a financial panic. 
The company seemed on the verge of collapse, and it was six 
years before the earlier hopes of its founders revived. 

In 1879, however, the Pratt mines wero opened a few 
miles to the westward, and the Alice furnace went into 
blast Thousands of Alabamians left the plantations to seek 
IB 
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their fortunes in the mines, the mills, and the factories of 
the region which for so many years they had neglected. 
Birmingham, growing in importance itself, became the rep- 
resentative of a movement far more important. The country 
around it became the seat of now enterprises, which led to 
the building of new towns and cities. Other places where 
coal and iron abounded were visited by capitalists, and other 
old fields were laid out on the Hues of cities. In some coses 
these enterprises ended in failure and disappointment, but 
in others tho results were good and lasting. The Tylers and 
Nobles at Auniston may almost contend with tho founders 
of Birmingham for tho credit of being first in the general 
movement. Enterprising men from tho Northern States 
and from other countries were soon attracted. The older 
towns mid cities began to feci the effect and to take their own 
prospects of growth into serious consideration. Tho whole 
State seemed to have caught tho spirit of progress, and a 
new hopefulness lifted up tho people. 

For a while, in fact, there wits a speculative craze like that 
which prevailed in the "flush times" just before tho failure 
of the State Bank. But after nil, it is hard to exaggerate 
the importance of what has actually been done since tho 
people turned their attention to tho mineral resources of the 
State. It can never again bo the same sort of State that 
went out of the Union and came back into it. It is clear 
now that Alabama, though agriculture remains her chief 
industry, is to be a State of varied industries, so that no one 
occupation shall ever absorb the energy of her people or the 
care of her rulers. It will be a good exercise for the young 
reader to ask himself what effect the development of the 
mineral region is going to have on the habits of life, on tho 
politics, State and national, on the minds and characters of 
Alabamians. 

This industrial development was favored by quiet political 
conditions. True, the Democrats wero constantly complain- 



MOBILE'S FINANCIAL CONDITION. Ml 

ing of the Federal offioe-holden in the State* and the Repel* 

licans wero constantly accusing the DemoomU of enppnenf 
nogro votes. But it wia pretty dear now that the Democrat 
were in power to stay. 

The legislature busied itself with fa 
nary subject*. The city of Mobile c 
attention. It had fallen so deeply in debt that the city 
govcriimont gave np the attempt to est ita ■ ' 
and the legislature accordingly repealed ita e~ 
in consequence ceased to be a city and l 
a port. It was at this time fooling 
the effect of the competition of New 
Orleans, as it had many years before, 
in the days of French rule along the 
coast of the Gulf. In the year 1878, 
it suffered from yellow fever, which 
at the same time attacked several 
other cities in the State. In later 
years, however, Mobile, witli an im- 
proved harbor, has regained its 
standing as an important commer- 
cial and financial centre. 

Mobile's financial condition in moLnw. 

1870 was by no means like the con- 
dition of tlio State at largo. That year, in the process 
of refunding the debt, the legislature authorised the issue 
of bonds to the extent of a million dollars. Financiers in 
Boston offered a premium for the entire issue. An offer 
was also received from Alabamians at a higher premium. 
The result was that the legislature decided to offer the bond* 
at a lower rate of interest. 

At the election in 1880, Governor Cobb was again the 
candidate of tho Democrats. The Republicans made no 
nominations, and the only opposition came from a new party 
called the " Gree.n\)^w^V.^>Tv* , -«VtV^%m«na.OBa.\ainao( more 
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paper money by the Federal government. This party had 
not much strength in Alabama, and its candidate, Pickens, 
was defeated by a great majority. At the Presidential elec- 
tion in November, Hancock and English, the Democratic 
candidates, carried the State by a good majority, but Garfield 
and Arthur, the Republican candidates, were elected. All 
the Congressmen chosen in Alabama were Democrats, but 




General Shelley, of the fourth district, was unseated in favor 
of his Republican competitor. The legislature was over- 
whelmingly Democratic, and one of its first acts was to elect 
James L. Pugli, of Barbour, to fill out the unexpired term of 
Senator Houston, who hod died before ho could take his 
seat. The immediate successor of Senator Houston was Luko 
Pryor, of Limestone, who held by appointment from January, 
1880, until the election of Senator Pugh. 
The returns of the census ol 188ft new «biwraw6»%> "^ BS 
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population had increased to 1,202.103, the whites outnumber* 
ing the blocks by over 02,000. Of the cities, Mobile was still 
first, with over 30,000 inhabitants; Montgomery was second, 
and Sclmn third. The- long rivalry between Selma and tho 
old capital, Cahaba, was now ended, and Cnliaba was num- 
bered with the dead cities while men yet lived who were aliro 
when it was founded. Tho greater enterprise of its rival in 
securing railroads was the immediate causo of its downfall. 
It is said that the leading citizens of Cahabn laughed at the 
notion of building a railroad through tho cane brake, pre- 
dictiug that tho cars would sink in the mud. 

The one distressing fact revealed by the census was that 
about 370,000 persons in the State above the age of ten could 
not read or write. Most of these woro nogroea. However, 
progress was being made in the work of education. Out of a 
total school population of 388,000, nearly one-half wcro en- 
rolled as pupils in the public schools. 

Complaint of extortion by tho railroads led to the most 
notable legislation of Governor Cobb's second term. A com- 
mission, known as tho Alabama railroad commission, was 
established to take such complaints into consideration and 
in a general way to supervise the relations between the rail- 
roads and the people. This commission is still in existence, 
and its members arc considered important public officials. 
The property of the railroads was by this time assessed at 
more than *1G,000,000. 

At a convention held in June, 1882, tho Democrats nom- 
inated Edward A. O'Neal, of Lauderdale, to succeed Governor 
Cobb. The " Independent Greenback " party nominated 
James L. Sheffield, of Marshall, and the Republicans endorsed 
the nomination. The entire Democratic ticket was elected. 
Soon after the election. Judge Manning, of the Supreme Court, 
died, and II. M. Somcrvillc, of Tuscaloosa, was appointed in 
bis place. The court, in the few years since it was redeemed 
from Die carpet-taggeii^ai^tfeQ sai.'wd. qq to render some 
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very important decisions and had mado good headway to- 
ward reestablishing its old-time reputation. It is perhaps a 
misfortune that the work of courts, especially when the bench 
is occupied by really able judges, is done so quietly that the 
ordinary observer, outside of the legal profossion, hears little 
about it. If there is one department of their government 
which Alabamians ought to bold in especial honor, it it their . 
judiciary. 

The Congressmen chosen this year were all Democrats, 
but General Shelley was again unseated by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

QUESTIONS. 

What in Mill of Governor Colib 7 Describe the change that )iax coma 
over Jonos'i Valley since Iho early seventies. Tell the story of Birming- 
ham's beginnings. Mention some of the loading men in the movement. 
What is s>iil of the new industrial movement In general T What won 
the political conditions during this administration f What is said of 
Mobile's troubles ? Describe the election of 1880. What were the prin- 
cipal fact* revealed by the census? What is said of the cities? Describe 
the election of 1883. What b said of the Supreme Court r 
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Howard Abruky O'Neal mi 
n native of Madison County, Ala- 
bama, iiml of Irish and Huguenot 
French descent. IIo mu edueutod 
nt La<!rango College mid studied 
law under Colonel Jamos \V. Mc- 
Cliing. of Itnntavillo. Distin- 
guished us it lawyer while still a 
young niuii, O'Xcul won distinction 
also us n secessionist lender ami us 
it soldier in the Civil War. Ho 
served in tlio Virginia campaigns, 
in id at Clnincellorsvillo commanded 
nt tlio point of at tuck on the Federal right. Before the 
end of tlio war, he was in command of a brigade. He was 
reelected governor in 1884 with little opposition, and thus 
served four years. 

The questions with which the legislature had to deal dur- 
ing this administration wero not of an exciting nature. The 
assessment and collection of taxes, tlio tax rate, the treat- 
ment of convicts, the proper relation of the State to railroads, 
and similar questions wero discussed. The eity of Selmn was 
deprived of its charter, as Mobile had been, and for similar 
causes ; but, as was also the case with Mobile, it got back its 
charter after a while. 

In order to further the interests of the farmers, a State 
department of agriculture was established, headed by a com- 
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missioner. The governor wh empowered to name tho com- 
missioner, and his choice fell on Judge Edward C. Bctts, who 
entered with great ecoI upon tho duties of the new office. 
Among the more important of these duties was the forma- 
tion of State and local associations among tho farmers for 
purposes of instruction and consultation ; tho investigation 
of various topics in agriculture ; tho protection of the farmers 
against worthless mixtures offered for sale as fertilizers ; and 
the encouragement of immigration. The expenses of tho 
office have been defrayed almost completely by the license 
tax on commercial fertilizers. 

If the work of the legislature was unexciting, another do- 
part men t of the government made amends, for the most 
sensational incident in the history of tho State belongs to 
this administration. Que of the State officers chosen on the 
ticket with Governor O'Xcal was Isaac H. Vincent — " honest 
Ike Vincent," as ho was often called — who hod already served 
two terms as treasurer, but whoso popularity broke in his 
favor the unwritten law by which State officials got only two 
terms of continuous service. Toward the close of January, 
Vincent left Montgomery, telling his family that he was going 
on a hurried visit to New York. But however hurried his 
departure, his return was rather slow, for it was over four 
years before he woe again seen in Alabama. Meanwhile, a 
committee of the legislature appointed to examine his ac- 
counts found a shortage of more than 1250,000. The 
governor immediately offered a large reward for his arrest, 
but for several years all efforts to find him were unsuccessful. 
His bond was missing, and so was the record of it in the 
office of the secretary of state. From three of the men who 
were known to have signed it about (50,000 woe collected, 
and the State had to bear the loss of the rest. Nothing was 
heard of Vincent himself until March, 1887, when ho came 
back a prisoner in tho hands of a Texan named Bay to take 
the punishment of his crime. lie was promptly tried on one 
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of the many indictments against him, convicted, and rant to 
the penitentiary. Ilia is the moat conspicuous example of 
crime in higli places that Alabama history affords. One 
important result of the incident was the establishment of a 
now office. The holder of this office is called the examiner 
of public accounts. Through him the State can keep a 
closer watch over men entrusted with public moneys. 




Notwithstanding the serious loss sustained through the 
crime of Vincent, the finances of the State were in a good 
way, and the next year the administration was enabled to 
congratulate the people on the fact that the treasury was 
fuller than at any other time in its history, while the tax 
rate, already low, could safely bo lowered still further. 

In 1883, a normal school for girls was established at Living- 
ston. Miss Julia Tutwiler, who was connected with the 
school from its beginning, is well known for her work in edu- 
cation and chanty, and u farther endeared to the people of 
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Alabama by the respect in winch the; hold the memory of 
her father, Professor Henry Tntwiler. lie was for many 
years principal of a famous school for boys at Green Springs. 
The educational interests of the State were again promoted 
in the year 1884 by a substantial grant from the general 
government to the State University. The grant consisted 
of a largo tract of land, more than 40,000 acres, and was to 
be applied, so far as noceminry, to making good the losses sus- 
tained when the buildings were burned by Federal troops 
during the war. The gift has been 
carefully administered. 

In general, it may be said that 
the year 18H4 marked the height of 
the first period of the new industrial 
life of tlio State. The railroads had 
nearly 2,000 miles of track in opcrn- 
tion. The output of iron, which in 
18T0 was but little over 7,000 tons, 
hod risen to 125,000 tons. While 
the black belt was still the richest 
part of the State, Jefferson had 
taken its place among the five 
counties paying tho heaviest taxes. 
i making good headway toward tho high 
destiny in the Union to which Alabama confidently looks 
forward. 

And yet, when, in the month of April, Jefferson Davis 
came to Montgomery for the hut time, in order to dedicate 
a new monument to Alabama's Confederate dead, n vast 
multitude, gathered together from all over the State, showed 
by their enthusiasm that the people of Alabama held him in 
even greater honor and affection than when ho was the com- 
mander of mighty armies. Mr. Davis's visit was an event of 
the deepest interest. Ilia address was simple, manly, and 
dignified. 




The people \ 



Good Condition of rns Stats. mw 

Later in tlio year, a financial depression of a general nature 
brought a pause in the city-building and mine-opening, bnt 
no permanent stop. Perhaps it was not altogether n bad 
thing, for the. excitement over the development of the State 
had come to be somewhat demoralising. 

Politically, the State, was still quiet. Chief Justice llrickell 
retired from the bench, and Judge Stone was promoted to his 
place. Judge Stone's scut was given to Judge David Clopton, 
and these, with Judge Henderson 31. Somerville, made up a 
court which commanded the respect of lawyers throughout 
the Union. At the election in November, all the Congress- 
men chosen were Democrats, and Alabama contributed to 
the great Democratic victory of that year which placed 
Orovcr Cleveland in the White House. For the first time 
since tho war, the majority of the white people of Alabama 
were in sympathy with tho administration at Washington. 
Federal offices in tho State were now filled by men who for 
many years had been proscribed from such preferment. How- 
ever, the time was almost ut hand when tho Southern people 
could conmder national questions quite apart from the vexa- 
tions old sectional differences. 

Governor O'N'eal, in his final message to tho legislature, 
near tho close of the year 188(i, took occasion to say : " Dur- 
ing the past two years the State has been peculiarly blest.** 
There had been no great disasters ; crops had been good ; 
much new capital had como into tho State ; the development 
of its mineral wealth had gone on rapidly ; taxes were light, 
and yet there was a good balance in tho treasury. The 
debt, of which the greater part was bonded at four per cent, 
interest, was no longer an insupportable burden. 

In these circumstances the people showed little disposi- 
tion to find fault with the party in power; the election of 
tho Democratic candidates for State offices was a foregone 
conclusion. Tho only serious contests were among tho 
Democrats themselves in the State convention. Before 
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thin body. Gen. Henry D. Clayton, Capt. John M. HcKleroy, 
Col. X. II. It. Dawson, and Thomas Seay appeared as can- 
didates for the nomination for governor. The contest was 
long mid exciting, and ended in the nomination of Mr. Seay. 
He was elected in August by a largo majority over a merely 
nominnl opposition. Chief Justice Stone and Justices 
Somcrvillo and Clopton were reelected. The congressional 
elections in the autumn resulted in Democratic success in 
all the districts. 

QUESTIONS. 

What ii Mid of Governor O'Neal ? What new State department wm 
established ? For whet purpose ? Tell the itory of Vincent's crime. 
Whet new State office m established in consequence of it T What Is 
said of education at thin time r Of the industrial conditions? Of the 
visit of Jefferson Davis ? What were the result* of the State end national 
elections in 1884 ? Mention some of the reasons why Governor O'Neal 
congratulated the State at the end of his administration. What were 
the chief political events of the year 1888T 




CHAPTER XXXVJJX. 




ADKiiramuTioK or gotkbvok skat. 

At the time ha wu inaugurated, 
Gorernor -Seay ra one of tie 
younger pnblio men of the State. 
He wu born in Greene County iu 
1816, and waa consequently only ■ 
boy daring the CM War, but nona 
the leea he aaw service, and ma a 
good soldier. For ten years he was 
a State senator, and toward the close 
of his career in the Senate he was 
president of the body. His strength 
in politics was based on the sweetness 
of his disposition, which made men 
lore him, his honesty of purpose, and his thoughtful and 
eminently reasonable! attitude on the public questions of 
hia time. There wero fow who knew him in public or pri- 
vate life who were not his friends, oven though they might 
bo political opponents. 

He found the State in good condition, with many avenues 
of progress open, and into these ho constantly sought to lead 
the government and the people. When, during the first year 
of his administration, the President of the United States 
visited Alabama, Governor Seay welcomed him to Montgomery 
in a speech that was full of enthusiasm over the new ideas of 
industrial development, and the President, in his address at 
the State Fair at Montgomery, expressed the new feeling of 
trust in the South which had grown up in the North and East. 
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The legislature of 1886-1887 was notable for the work it 
accomplished : 503 bills and resolutions were passed before its 
final adjournment on the last day of February. One of its 
acts was the appropriation of throe thousand dollars a year 
for the maintenance of a Normal School at Troy on condi- 
tion that a suitable building should be provided. This was 
quickly done by the people of Troy, and the school wan 
opened in September, 1887. Appropriations were also made 




for u university for colored people and for a separate hospital 
for the colored insane ; hut the university was not established, 
because the money wns appropriated from the common school 
fund, and the Supremo Court decided that this was not 
warranted by the constitution. It had been intended to aid 
the proposed university at the expenso of the colored normal 
school at Marion. As a result of tho decision of the court, 
the next legislature concluded to keep up the normal school, 
hut not at Marion. It was accordingly removed to Mont- 
gomery, and has flourished there ever since. 
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Tho legislature also gave much attontion to the restriction 
of the sale of liquor. By this timo a custom had grown up 
of granting prohibition laws to thoso comities and towns 
whose inhabitants desired thorn. A "local option law," ap- 
plying to a considerable portion of the State, was now passed, 
the principle being that any community desiring prohibition 
can have it. 

However, the chief interest of Governor Sony's administra- 
tion is not in the work of the legislature or any other depart- 
ment of the government, but in the work of tho people them- 
selves. Recovering rapidly from tho financial depression 
commonly known as the panic of 1884, they were proceeding 
steadily with tho development of their resources. Birming- 
ham was rapidly forging ahead of the older towns to the 
north and south of it. Its assessed values in 1887 wore 
more than (33,000,000, as against $3,000,000 in 188i. An- 
nislon had become a city. Bessemer, Sheffield, Decatur, 
and Florence were nourishing. But the picturo had its 
darkor side also. So many planters had left tho black belt 
to try their fortunes in thoso new cities that farming lands 
wont down in price. It was about this time that the move- 
ment among the farmers toward organization and coopera- 
tion became noticeable in Alabama, and the Farmers' Alliunce 
began to attract attention. But the discontent of tho farmers 
had little or no political expression as yet. 

Late in the summer of 1888, Alabama was threatened with 
an epidemic of yellow fever. About tho middle of Septem- 
ber, the disease was known to be prevailing at Decatur, and 
vigorous quarantine measures were taken. Dr. Jerome 
Cochran, the State health ofliccr, made an heroic tight to 
prevent the spread of tho disease, and with tho exception of 
a few scattered cases in various places it was confined to the 
stricken city until the coming of cold weather, when, aa 
usual, it disappeared. 

Governor Seay was renominated by tho Democrats in May, 
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1888, on a platform warmly approving President Cleveland'* 
policy of tariff reform, and was elected without difficulty over 
bis Republican opponent, W. T. Ewing. In the November 
election, Alabama went for Cleveland and Thurman, the 
Democratic candidate* for President and Vice-President,, and 
returned to Congress a solid Democratic delegation. The 
legislature, being overwhelmingly Democratic, elected John 
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T. Morgan to the United States Scnato for another term of 
six ycara. 

Five-sixths of all the laws enacted during Governor Seay's 
second administration were laws of a special or local nature, 
or else had reference to the ordinary subjects of legislation. 
One law is quite notable, however, because other States havo 
taken it as a model. It was a law regulating the treatment 
of insane criminals. Judge Somerville, of the Supremo 
Court, and Dr. Peter Bryce, the head of the asylum for the 
insane, were the authors of it. The nnmber of justices of 
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the Supremo Court was increased to four, ami Governor S**j 
appointed Thomas X. 3EcClcllan, who had made a brilliant 
reputation as attorney-general, to fill the new place. Tbt 
next year, Judge Somerrille resigned and Thomas W. Cols- 
man, of Greene, was put in his place. 

The census of 1890 served to put on record the prognw 
Alabama hod been making during the decade, tt showed 1 
that i In' population had grown to a little over a million and 
a half, and that the increase among tho whites had beam 
relatively and absolutely greater than among the colored 
people. Tho State was now seventeenth in the Union in the 
number of inhabitants. The shifting of population wu ray 
striking. Some of tho central counties hod actnally lost, 
while Jefferson and the counties of the mineral belt bad 
gained enormously. Iti most cases, the cities, old and new, 
wore apparently growing at the expense of the country. 

Ah to tho industrial progress of tiic State, tho most strik- 
ing figures related to mines and manufacture*. It had risen 
to bo the third State in the production of iron ore and in the 
manufacture of pig iron, nnd the sixth in tho production of 
coal. Nevertheless, agriculture remained by far the most 
important of its industries, and cotton the chief of its 
exports. The genoral incrcaso of business was shown by the 
rapid growth in the number of banks and in the total of 
hunk deposits. While vastly tho larger portion of the wealth 
of the Slate was still in the hands of the whites, there were 
cheering signs of prosperity among tho colored people also. 

Tho condition of tho schools was by no moans satisfactory, 
but it was clearly an advance on previous periods. The total 
enrollment in the public schools for the census year was over 
335,000, divided between whites and colored people in the 
proportion of seven to four ; but many of the schools wpre 
open only a short time during the year. As to the clinrches, 
tho figures showed that over thirty-six per cent, of the entire 
population were church members, that there wero over 6,000 
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church buildings, and that the various denominations owned 
property worth nearly $7,000,000. 

There was a new interest in the subject of higher educa- 
tion. Howard College, in 1888, was moved from its old home 
at Marion to now quarters at East Lake, near Birmingham, 
hi 1890, the East Lake Atheneum for young ladies was estab- 




lished at the same place by Major Solomon Palmer, who had 
won distinction during his long service as Stato Superintend- 
en t of Education. 

The candidates for the Democratic nomination for governor 
in 1800 were Joseph F. Johnston, of Jefferson, Thomas G. 
Jones, of Montgomery, James Crook, of Calhoun, William 
Richardson, of Madison, and Reuben F. Kolli, of Barbour. 
These men had all been prominent in the party, but Mr. Kolb, 
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who on the first bullot led nil the rest, got most of his strength 
from members of the Farmers' Alliance. This organization 
hud grown very rapidly, and had been very active in promoting 
the interests of farmers in various ways, as, for example, by 
opposing a combination of manufacturers who were trying to 
keep up the prieo of jute bagging for cotton bales. Mr. Kolb 
wits commissioner of agriculture, and had gone with energy 
into the work of organizing tho farmers throughout tho State 
and encouraging immigration. After a few ballots, it til 
clear that ho could be defeated only by a combination of tho 
other candidates, alt of whom, as it appeared, opposed any 
drawing of lines in tho party between tho members of tho 
Alliance and other Democrats, and all of whom also opposed 
certain ideas which Mr. Kolb and his followers supported. 
In the end, tho other candidates combined on Thomas G. 
Jones, and ho was nominated. Sir. Kolb agreed to support 
him, and in August be WW elected by a large majority over 
Benjamin 31. Long, tho Republican candidate. As yet, no 
third party had appeared at the polls, but it was clear that 
sooner or later there would be one. 

In the autumn elections the Democrats were successful in 
all the congressional districts. Tho legislature, being Dem- 
ocratic, reelected James L. 1'ngli to tho national Senate. 
His rivals for the place weru Thomas Seay, Thomas II. Watts, 
and Captain Kolb. who again received most of tho votes cast 
by supporters of tho Farmers' Alliance. 

QUESTIONS. 
Whnl is mid nt Governor Scay ? Of llic President's visit T What 
did the lcj;i*liil uro of 1H80-7 do nlwut elocution f About prohibition 7 
What wn* iho InduHtrfel comlitioji of Alabama at lids lima? What is 

said of ihe yellow fever in 1H88 ? Tleserilie tlio elections of that year. 
Mention mi important law passed in 1888-0. Tell alwut the census 
return* of 18D0 under (hese headings: population, cities, mines and 
manufactures, selio.il.., churches. What is said of politics in 1BW) ? Of 
' -'"'■ Farmers' Alliance ? Describe tho campaign and give tho result of 
(he elections. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR JONES. 

Governor Thomas G. Jones was 
bom in Georgia in 1844, of Virginian 
descent. Ho was brought to Mont- 
gomery in bis childhood. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, bo was a 
cadet at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, where be studied military 
science under Stonewnll Jackson. As 
n soldier, be rendered heroic services 
to the Confederate cause ; the last 
of his services was to l>ear a flag of 
truce at Appomattox. After the 
war he lintl some experience in plant- 
ing and in journalism, but the law was his profession and in 
it be won bis highest successes. A Memorial Day oration 
which he delivered in 1874 gave him a reputation beyond 
the bounds of the State. As commanding officer of tho State - 
militia, be won further distinction by subduing riots. Ho 
also served the State ns Itcportcr of the Supremo Court, 
and as ft member and speaker of tho House of Representa- 
tives. His administration was marked by bitter political 
contests, which bad for some years been threatening, and in 
which ho could not help making enemies, for be had cloar 
views on public questions and never hesitated about express- 
ing them. 

The legislature of 1890-1891 dealt with some important 
subjects. One of them was th« race. t\uo*\M«i %& '*. vjsj&a*. 
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"Hers. It was enacted that railroads should 
provide separate accommodations for whites and blacks, 
either by partitions in carriages or by separate carriages. 
The question of aiding disabled Confederates and the widows 
of Confederates was settled for the time by devoting to this 
object the proceeds of n special tax of one-half of ono mill 
on every dollar's worth of tuxablo property. Within n year, 
nearly 5,000 applicants received aid from this source. An 
appropriation was also made to complete the Confederate 
monument on the Capitol grounds. The number of justices 
of the Supremo Court was increased to five, as in earlier 
years, and to the new placo thus created Richard W. Walker 
was appointed by tho governor. 

The question of Alabama's representation at tho World's 
Fair to be held in Chicago in 18JI3, in commemoration of tho 
discovery of America, also came before this legislature, but 
no appropriation was made. A principal reason given by the 
opponents of the bill was the threat of Congress to pass an 
act, commonly called the "Force Hill," to take from the 
States in certain cases the control of elections to Congress. 
It was held that this measure was aimed especially at the 
South. However, after the legislature adjourned, the " Force 
Kill" was beaten in Congress, and a convention of citizens 
met at .Montgomery and took action to make sure of an 
exhibit of Alabama's resources at Chicago. 

Except for political contests, this and tho following year 
tit Alabama were not particularly eventful. The dredging of 
Mobile harbor was a welcome aid in the development of the 
growing lumber industry of the southern counties, and 
tended to restore to Mobile some of its old-time prosperity 
and importance, A freshet wrought considerable damage in 
the regions watered by tho Tombigbce and Noxubee rivers, 
and the governor issued a proclamation calling for aid to 
the suiTcrcrs, which was generously rendered. A convention 
of colored people, which met at Tuskegce in 1802, was nota- 
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He for the expression it gave of good feeling toward the 
whites. In a printed address, the convention declared : " We 
believo that wo can become prosperous, intelligent, ami 
independent where we are, and wo discourage any efforts 
at wholesale emigration ; and, recognizing that our home 
is to bo in the South, wo urge that all strive in everything 
to cultivate the good feeling and friendship of those about 
ua in all that relates to our material elevation." In such 
movements as this, and in the work of the Tuskegeo Insti- 
tute and tho normnl school at llnntsvillc, two wise and 
faithful servants of their race, Booker '.!'. Washington and 
William II. Council, have deserved well of Alabnma. They 
have been holpcd, not only by Northern philanthropist!!, but 
by the white people among whom they live, to whom they 
ii.i vr been respectful and fair. 

Politically, the year 1892 was very important, because it 
saw the dominant party in tho State quite seriously divided 
for tho first time since tlio Civil War. The issue was between 
Captain Kolb and his followers, on tho one hand, and the more 
conservative element in the party, led by Governor Jones, 
on the other. Soon after Governor Jones went into office, 
Mr. Kolb formally requested, and the Governor ordered, an 
official examination into tho accounts of Captain Kolb as 
commissioner of agriculture. Tho examiner reported various 
irregularities, and the report gave somo countenance to tho 
chargo that Captain Kolb and his clerks had made the State 
pay for railroad fares when they rode on passes. The report, 
however, did not apparently weaken Captain Kolb's hold on 
his followers, who believed that the charges were brought 
for political reasons only. Tho legislature passed u law 
providing that tho office of commissioner of agriculture 
should bo filled by popular election. Captain Kolb's term 
expired before the regular election of 1892, and Governor 
Jones appointed Hector D. Lano to tho office for tho timo 
being. Captain Kolb, claiming that tho governor had no 
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right to make tlio iipjwiutment, refused to give up his place. 
Suit was brought against liim, and tlte caso wns decided in 
his favor in the lower court ; but the Supreme Court reversed 
the decision, nud Mr, Lane was installed in the office. 

AH this increased the bitterness between the two factions, 
most of the old leaders in tlio party taking sides against 
Kolli, and his own followers growing more and more ardent 
in his support. He announced himself as a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for governor, and he and Gov- 
ernor Jones had an exciting canvass. When the convention 
met, Governor Jones hud a majority of delegates with regu- 
lar credentials, but Kolb and his followers, claiming that 
Jones's victory in tho primaries was due to frauds in various 
comities, held a separate convention. Kolh was nomi- 
nated for governor, and other candidates for the other State 
offices. The Hep ubli cans made no nominations. At the 
election in August, Jones had a majority of about 11,000; 
but Mr. Kolb claimed that he had carried the State by 40,000 
and the election officers had defrauded him. There was 
great excitement ami bitterness of feeling. Tho "regular" 
Democrats also elected a majority in tho legislature and their 
candidates for the other State offices. The legislature bad 
failed to pass any law providing for contests of tlio election 
of State officers, though Governor Jones had twice recom- 
mended passing such a law, and so Mr. Kolb found it 
impossible to make any contest. His party, by this time 
calling themselves " Jeflcrsonian Democrats," named can- 
didates for Congress at tho autumn elections, and a list of 
presidential electors. As the Republicans again refrained 
from making nominations, and as the newly formed "Peo- 
ple's party " endorsed the Jeffcrsonian ticket, it was the only 
ticket in opposition to the "regular" Democrats. Alabama 
was now entitled to nine Congressmen, and nine Democrats 
were chosen. The electoral vote of the State was cast for 
Cleveland and Stevenson, the Democratic candidates. 
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When Mr. Cleveland came to make up his Cabinet, lie 
chose Congressman Hilary A. Herbert, of the Montgomery 
district, for tho office of Secretary of tho Xavy. Mr. Herbert 
had long been at the head of the House Committee on naval 
affairs, and to liim belongs no small 
share of credit for tho efficiency of 
our new navy when it mi tested a 
few yenrs later in tbo Spanish War. 

The charge of unfairness against 
the election officials was no doubt in 
the minds of the legislators during 
the session of 1802-3, for one of 
their principal measures was a new 
election law. It provided for a 
modified form of the "Australian" 
ballot, a ballot printed by the State 
with the names of the candidates for 
the several offices in alphabetical 
order. Tho law further provided that the voter should have 
tbo right to mark bis ballot secretly, and that aid sbould bo 
given to voters unable lo read. 

An industrial school for white girls was established by the 
legislature at the same session, though the appropriation for 
it was not to begin until tho year 1895. After nn exciting 
competition the school was placed at Moutcvallo, whose en- 
terprising citizens offered more inducements than any of the 
other towns which tried to secure it. 

An important law relating to convicts was passed at this 
session. Tho proper treatment of convicts had been much 
discussed for some years, many opposing tbo system by which 
they were leased out to private employers, who, it was 
claimed, sometimes treated them cruelly. This now law 
gave entire control of the convicts to a board of nino per- 
sons, with the governor as chairman. The hiring out of 
convicts was still permitted, but they were to bo provided 
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with food, clothing, lodging, and medical attendance by the 
State through wardens appointed for the purpose. Various 
reformatory features, including a school, wore also intro- 
duced into the system. Another law raised the tax rate 




from four to five 
> mills on the dol- 
lar. 

The Miring of 
the tax rate, neces- 
Biiry an it was, camo at a time when oven this slight increase 
of their burdens was bound to he felt by the people, for a 
financial "panic," long threatened, came in 1803, and proved 
one of the worst the country lias ever known. While its 
effects were not more disastrous in Alabama than elsewhere, 
it fell witli crushing weight on the new industrial life, as 
well as the old agricultural interests, of the State. Cotton 
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went down so low in price that tlic governor said it was 
"marketed below the nctuul cost." The iron industry wus 
much depressed. In April, I8U4, u strike was started by tho 
coal minors of Northern Alabama ; trouble threatened, und 
the militia was ordered out to keep the peace. The order 
dismissing tho troops had scarcely been signed when the great 
Chicago railroad strike extended into Alabama, and troops 
were again ordered out to protect the property and employees 
of tho railroads at and near Birmingham. In July, some 
striking miners at Pratt Mines attacked State convicts and 
their guards and killed several men. It was sonic weeks be- 
fore order was completely restored, though the local and Stato 
authorities acted with promptness and vigor. At one time 
tin' wholo force of .State troops and the Governor in person 
wore at tho scene of disorder. 

In the summer of 1803, yellow fever appeared at Pcnsacola, 
Florida, and at Brunswick, Georgia, and tho quarantine 
against it was conducted for tho first time by the Stato 
authorities. It was under tho control of tho State Board of 
Health. The measures taken wcro successful, not only in 
keeping out the fever, but in preventing any unnecessary 
alarm. 

The distress of the people tended, as it always does, to 
increase the bitterness of political contests. The years fol- 
lowing 1893 were rears of political unrest throughout tho 
Union, and Alabama bad her full share of the struggling. 
Mr. Kolb and his followers wore hitter against the admin- 
istration, and Mr. Kolb himself still aspired to Ijc governor. 
In addition, the regular Democrats were divided among 
themselves on tho question of supporting or condemning the 
administration of President Cleveland. Tho President hod 
taken strong ground against tho free coinage of silver, a 
policy advocated by many Democrats, particularly in tho 
West and South, and iu other ways had given offence to vari- 
ous party leaders, including Senator Morgan, who opposed 
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liiin oponly. Congressman William C. Outcs, a supporter of 
the President in the main, and Capt. Joseph F. Johnston, 
an advocate of free silver, wore candidates for the regular 
Democratic nomination for govornor. The campaign was 
exciting. It ended in the success of Congressman Oatcs and 
the endorsement of the administration by the convention. 

Mr. Kolb was again nominated by the " Jefferson inn 
Democrats,*' and he was also supported by the Populists 
and by the Republicans. So all the opponents of the Demo- 
cratic party wcro united behind him. Nevertheless, he was 
again beaten, Colonel Oates being elected by a majority of 
more than 27,000 according to the returns. However, Mr. 
Kolb and his followers again declared that they had been 
defrauded, and the more violent among them even coun- 
selled resistance. 

Iiobcrt C. Brickell had been appointed to succeed Chief 
Justice Stone, who died in March, 1804. The associate 
justices chosen were Thomas X. McClellan, Thomas W. 
Coleman, James It. Head, and Jonathan Haralson. 

At the November election the Democrats carried eight of 
the congressional districts and the Populists one. 

QUESTIONS. 

What ia Mid of Governor Jones ? What did the legislature do about 
the rare Question anil common carriers ? About disabled Confederates 1 
About the Supreme Court ? What was dune about the World's Fair T 
What i* said of the colored people at Tuskc'gce T Describe the contest 
between Captain Kolb and Governor Jones in 1899, the conventions, the 
State elections, the national election. What Is said of Hilary A. Her- 
bert? What action did the neit legislature take about elections? About 
the convict* ? About taxes ? What i- said of the panic of 1803, and its 
results in Alabama? Describe the political campaign of 1894, giving the 
results of the elections. ' 
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r . 7c.w; -r.^a William Calvix Oates WU horn 

W-' ^^^^ **$ '" **'k° bounty '" 1833, niH ' S ot I" 8 
£H K,';'\ -\ curly education in the schools of Ala- 

bama, hi liis young manhood ho 
whs ft school- toucher for it time, 
ftiul in 1868 ho began to prarline Inw ; 
but in 18C1 he volunteered us n Con- 
federate soldier, nnd mu elected iv 
i'u|)tuiu in the Fiftocntli Alnhum.ii. 
The great battles m Virginia enabled 
liim to light his way to the command 
of Lis regiment. In July. 1664, lie 
took eommund of the Forty-eighth 
Alabama, and it mude h glorious record under him. lie was 
wounded nt Brown's Kerry, on the Tennessee, untl in the 
lighting near Petersburg, Virginia, he lost an nrm. In 1870 
lie was elected to the legislature. Ten years Inter he was 
elected to (lie lower house of Congress, and he was kept 
there until he was chosen governor. As governor, he (lid not 
in any wise neglect Stnto issues, hut it was a time when 
national issues hud the first pin no in the public mind. 

lie strongly favored measures looking to the gradual pay- 
ment of tlio State debt, urging upon the legislature the 
wisdom of enacting a sinking-fund law for tiiia purpose. lie 
also gave much thought to tlio school system. In a speciut 
message to the legislature, he summed up the history of tlio 
various State institutions and of the common schools, point- 
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ing out the obligtitioiia of tlic State to tho institutions them- 
selves, to tho national government, whose gifts for cduco- 
tionnl purposes hud been accepted from time to time, and 
to tho State constitution, which clearly sets forth tho duty 
of the law-makers. The legislature in 1895 made provision 
for a number of agricultural experiment stations, which 
should also be included among tho evidences of educational 
nativity which were exhibited during this administration. 

The institutions at this time receiving annual appropria- 
tions were the University, tho Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Auburn, four normal colleges for whites, and 
throe for colored persons. Altogether, they were getting 
from tho State treasury about $75,000 a year. Tho money 
for tho public schools, coining from various sources, amounted 
to nearly 8500,000 a year, not counting poll taxes. The gov- 
ernor advocated a special tax for schools, so that the people 
might know what they were paying for education and what 
for other purposes, llo also heartily approved the idea em- 
bodied in the industrial school for girls then building at 
Jlontevallo. 

At this time, Ron. Itichard C. Jones was president of tho 
'University. In lS'JO ho bad succeeded General Clayton, 
who in 1880 had succeeded Colonel Lowis. Colonel Lowis, 
General Jones, and General Clayton wcro distinguished pub- 
lic men and brave soldiers, but no one of them was a profes- 
sional educator. When General Jones resigned in 1807, a 
new policy was adopted, and James Knox Powers, a man 
whose reputation had been won entirely as an educator, was 
called from the Normal College at Florence to the headship 
of the University. During the intervals following the deaths 
or resignations of various presidents, Prof. William S. Wyman 
several times discharged tho duties of tho office, though ho 
steadfastly declined the title. 

Governor Oatos had announced at tho timo of his nomina- 
tion that he would not bo a candidate for a second term. 
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Joseph F. Johnston, who had several times aspired to the 
office, hut had always bowed to the will of liis party, and 
Congressman Richard II. Clarke, of Mobile, woro candidates 
before the Democratic convention. The issue was distinctly 
national — Captain Johnston standing for the free coinage 
of silver, and Congressman Clarke sustaining President 
Cleveland, After an exciting canvass. Captain Johnston 
had a majority of the delegates and was nominated. 

]'>y this time many of the followers of Captain Kolb were 
in active cooperation with the People's party. The People's- 
party nominated for governor Mr. A. T. (ioodwyn, to whom, 
on a contest, Congress had given the scat occupied by a 
Democratic representative. A fusion between the Republi- 
cans and Populists in Alabama was brought about by giv- 
ing the Republicans several places on the ticket ; but at the 
August election the Democrats were successful by a good 
majority, many Kolb men, as it was supposed, voting for 
Captain Johnston on account of the success of the free-silver 
men in the Democratic convention. 

The success of the free-silver men was important, especially 
because the convention sent delegates to the national con- 
vention at Chicago instructed to vote for a "silver "candidate 
for President. The Chicago convention adopted resolutions 
and nominated candidates favorable to this policy, and in 
consequence a number of " gold " men, objecting to this and 
other clauses in the platform, left the party. In Alabama, 
as elsewhere, they had a separata organization, adopting the 
name "National Democrats." A considerable number of 
distinguished men were of ibis party, but their vote in the 
November elections was small. The regular Democratic can- 
didates, Bryan and Sewall, carried the State by a great 
plurality over the Republican candidates, McKinley and 
Ilohart, and over Watson, the Populist candidate for vice- 
president. The legislature, soon after it assembled, chose 
Gen. Edmund \f. Pettns, who for years had been a Demo- 
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erotic leader, to succeed Senator Pugh at Washington, honor- 
ing by their choice a bravo old veteran and a famous lawyer. 
Governor Oates was his principal competitor for Democratic 
support. 

QUESTION 8. 

Wbat is said of Governor Oates T Give the principal statements of 
his message about the schools. What it (aid of the recent prcsi dents of 
the University? Tell about the contest for the Democratic nomination 
for governor in 1800 ; the election ; the division in the Democratic ranks ; 
toe national election. 
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ADMINISTRATION OP (10VK11NOK JOUNSTON. 

nyjy ■ Governor Johnston was born in 
^■ ^ > . M North Carolina in 1843, and, like go 
V.\v\ ■ ninny of his predecessors, ho was a 
4*.yv i-' I • 'L? Confederate soldier. Ho was five 
/ \/*, V • times wounded, and notwithstanding 

liis youth ho rose to the rank of cap- 
tain. After the war he practised 
law in Selma, and when Birmingham 
3 y S became the industrial centre of the 

t^"^~^^~ State he went thither to becomo pres- 

: ; J ± ident of an important national bank. 

nortnson job r joiikstox In State politics he distinguished him- 
self by zealous and shrewd services to 
his party ; at one time he was chairman of its executive com- 
mittee, lie began Ida administration by devoting himself 
largely to measures intended to promote the material wel- 
fare of the State. Among the more important acts of tho 
Legislature during Ids administration was a hill authorizing 
a tax commission to collect unpaid taxes, and a bill exempt- 
ing from taxation for a term of years all capital that may be 
invested in cotton mills in tho State. This exemption law 
has already attracted considerable capital, and it is evident 
that cotton in an u facta re is to bo an important industry in 
Alabama. At tho end of his first term he was reelected, and 
so served the customary four years. At this election, Thomas 
X. JfcClellan, who was then serving on tho Supremo bonch, 
was chosen Chief Justice. 
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Meanwhile, the educational interests of the SUto were 
not neglected. Much discussion was provoked by the sale 
of the lands given by the general government to help sup- 
port the industrial school for girls at Montevallo and of cer- 
tain lands owned by the University, the claim being made 
that better prices could have been obtained. However, it 
seems clear that better and better work is being done both 
in the common schools and in the higher institutions of the 
State; and there are other cheering signs of intellectual 
activity among the people. The 
women's clubs, in particular, have 
been very active. 

Of Alabamians who have written 
for publication since the Civil War, 
quite a respectable number may bo 
said to have done successful work. 
Hanuis Taylor, of Mobile, Minister 
to Spain under President Cleveland, 
has won distinction with a scholarly 
book on constitutional history. His 
fellow-townsman, Peter J. Hamilton, 
has made an important contribution 
to the curly history of his native city 

and the ail jneent region. Professor William S. Wyman, Judge 
William R. Smith, Joseph 1 lodgson, John W. DuBosc, Thomas 
it. Owens, Thomas II. Clark, Hilary A. Herbert, and Joseph 
Wheeler have all done valuable work in history. Two for- 
mer citizens of Alabama, Henry W. llilliard, Mr. Yancey's 
oratorical rival, and Dr. J. L. M. Curry, once president of 
Howard College and once Congressman from Alabama, have 
published interesting books. Many of Senator Morgan's 
speeches, particularly those relating to his work as mem- 
ber and chairman of tlio committee on foreign affairs, are 
permanently valuable disenssions of great subjects. The 
late Father Ryan, of Mobile, was par excellence the poet of 
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tlio Lost Cause. Dr. Samuel Miuturn Peck, of Tuscaloosa, 
and Zitella Cocke have published books of graceful verso. 
Margaret O'Brien and T. C. DoLeon have written on different 
subjects and in different styles, Mary Johnston, with two vig- 
orous and stirring books of fiction, has won for herself a wider 
literary reputation than any other Alabamian has ever enjoyed. 

But Governor Johnston's administration was especially 
notable for certain national events that occurred while ho was 
in office, and for the part which Alabamians played in them. 

In the simuncr of 1898 the people of Alabama onco more 
saw iu their midst numbers of soldiers clad in blue ; but 
they came with no hostilo purpose, and Alabama gladly gave 
of her sous to join them. 

The United States having declared war against Spain, 
Alabama was one of the pathways over which American 
troops marched to the Gulf on their way to Cuba. The 
governor, in response to the President's call for volunteers, 
at onco proceeded to form, chiefly from the militia, the or- 
ganizations required. Two regiments — the first under Colo- 
nel E. L. Iligdou and the second under Colonel J. W. Cox 
— were soon mustered into the service of the United States at 
Mobile. In addition, a battalion of colored troops was soon 
organized under Major Ballard, an officer of the regular 
army. The mustering in of the first company, under Cap- 
tain Francis G. Caffey, of Montgomery, was an event so sig- 
nificant of a new order of things in the South that it 
attracted comment throughout the country. Later, the 
battalion was increased to a regiment. 

President McKinley, in selecting general officers for the 
volunteer troops, stepped across the old lino of sectional 
hate and misunderstanding, which swiftly faded in the glow 
of true patriotism. Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, was made 
a major-general, and William C. Oates a brigadier-general, 
of the United States Volunteers. In command of all the 
cavalry before Santiago, General Wheeler, though past the 
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meridian of life, displayed the same intrepid courage and 
tireless energy that made Wheeler's cavalry dreaded when he 
was the boyish leader of gray-coated riders nearly forty years 
before. The war with Spain coming to an end, he got himself 
transferred to the Philippine Islands, and fought in a third 
war on the other side of tho world. 

But another name shall brighten 
our pages — a name that belongs alto- 
gether to a younger generation and 
to the new Union. Through tho 
battle smoke and dim light of the 
dawn at Santiago, an heroic figure 
rose before the world. On the 
bridge of tho collier Merrimac, 
doomed to bo sunk in the narrow 
channel of tho Santiago harbor, that 
it might block tho Spanish fleet from 
all escape, stood a youth fitted by 
nature, by training, and by consecration to his country's 
service, for such deeds as his race demands of its chosen. 
That figure, long endeared by boyish memories to him who 
writes these lines, is surely fit to stand, to all who read 
them, for the hope Alabama has in her children. 

Whosoever by patient work shall fit himself for sacrifice 
and service ; whosoever shall forgot selfish aims that ho 
may give all to his country ; whosoever shall strive to inako 
Alabama a pillar of strength to the great Republic — he 
shall but follow where Hobson led the way. 

During the session of 1898-0, tho legislature dealt with a 
question of great and permanent importance. Several 
Southern States having, through constitutional amendments, 
freed themselves of tho great mass of ignorant colored 
voters, a strong fooling grew up in Alabama in favor of 
doing likewise. The Constitution of 1875 forbade any edu- 
cational qualification for the suffrage, and the legislature 
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passed a bill calling for a convention in order that tliU 
clause in the Constitution might be repealed and the suff- 
rage laws changed. Governor Johnston signed the bill, but 
afterwards changed his mind and opposed the holding of 
the convention. In order to prevent it, he called tin: legis- 
lature together in special session, and the lav was repealed. 




However, thoso who were in favor of the movement did 
not give up. The Democratic State Committee had favored 
it, and in 1900 the State convention of the Democratic party 
voted in favor of it. So it was understood in the elections 
of moo that Democratic candidates for the legislature would, 
if chosen, support the measure. The question also entered 
into the contest for Senator Morgan's seat in the United 
States Senate. General Morgan, though a candidate for 
reelection, did very little canvassing. lie favored a conven- 
tion and a change in the suffrage laws. Governor Johnston 
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his chief opponent, defended his position in tho matter 
before tho people. The result was an overwhelming victory 
for General Morgan. At this election William J. Sum- 
ford, of Opelika, was chosen gov- 
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Before bo went out of office, Gov- 

r ornor Johnston bad an opportunity 

v'J to represent tho State on an inspir- 
■Ji^f'tV'"! ' n S occasion. In September, 11)00, 
at Portsmouth, N. II., tho State 
of Xew llumpshiro presented gifts 
to two new battleships, tho A'ear- 
targe and the Alabama, Governor 
Johnston, present as tbo guest of 
tho Xcw England commonwealth, 
did not fail to express the kind- 
liness which, in Southern no less 
than in Northern hearts, now links tboso two names, not in 
memory of an unhappy conflict between Americans, but 
with pride in that valor which Americans of tho North and 
of the South have so often displayed and will display again 
whenever a reunited country shall call upon her sons to 
serve her in arms. 



QUESTIONS. 

What Is Mid ot Governor Johnston? Of educational advances? 
Of Alabama authors? Of the war with Spain, and the Alabama troops? 
Of Wheeler? Of Ilobson? Of the movement to change the suffrage 
law*? Of the eenatorial contest aad the State election in 1900? Of too 
Alabama and the Ktartargt t 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL 
DIVISIONS OF ALABAMA. 
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Alabama is situated between tho eighty-fifth mid eighty-ninth 
meridians of west longitude, and mainly bclwocn the t dirty- first and 
thirty-fifth parallels of north latitude. The thirty-fifth parallel makes 
the northern lioundnry* of the Stale, and the thirty-first the southern, 
with the exception of thnt part west of the Pcrdtdo River, which extends 
south to the Gulf of Mexico. The total area thus included is, according 
to the klcst estimates, 02,251 square miles, of which 01,540 constitute 
the hind surface. 

Surface Con figuration AND Grand Divisions.- Joining out of 
account the smaller inequalities, Iho surface of the State may lie con- 
sidered ti a an undulating plain, whoso mean elevation above sea level 
cannot be much less than 000 feci. Toward! the north and cast the 
surface! rises abovo this level, and towards the south and went It sinks 
below it. A curving lino drawn from the northwestern corner of the 
State through Tuscaloosa and Montgomery to Columbus, Georgia, would 
mark rip proximately the- lower boundary of the area whoso altitude is 
above 600 feet. This elevated land is the terminus towards the south- 
west of Iho great Appalachian mountain system, and it may therefore 
Ittlingly lie designated as the Appalachian area. The line along which 
the highest altitudes occur, i.e.. the axis of elevation of this area, runs 
northeast neniiy along the northern boundaries of Coosa, Clay, and 
Cleburne counties, tho altitude increasing towards the northeast. Asa 

• Aa a sjaUerof fart, una parallel do™ not •MStq/coladde with Ike as 
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consequence tlie general slope of the surface is away from this elevated! 
region towards the northwest, west, southwest, south, nml southeast. 
The mountains of the Stale all riso above this high land to elevations of 
1,200 to 1,500 feet, or to 2,000 to 2,400 tort above sea level. 

The rest of the State, whose general altitude is less than 000 feet, 
may be called the Coastal Plain. The surface of this Coastal Plain has 
a slope south and west towards the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
Valley. In elevation it declines from alnut 600 feet, whore it touches 
the Appalachian division, to about 200 or 300 feet in the highlands over- 
looking the Oidf b the two coast counties. Into the materials of this 
gently sloping plain the rivers ami other slrenms have sunk their 
channels, leaving between the remnants of the original mass which con- 
stitute tlie hills of this section of the Stale. 

Another point of difference between these two great divisions, which 
an iusjiection of the map will impress upon the student, is the prevailing 
northeast ami southwest direction of the minor subdivisions of the 
Appalachian area, and the approximately east and west trend of these 
divisions in the Coastal Plain area. These and oilier radical differences 
arc dun to the difference in the age and degree of consolidation of the 
component rock formations of the two divisions; to the different amount* 
of disturbance from their originally horizontal position which these 
strata have suffered; to the varying degree of adjustment of the drainage 
systems to the structure of the country, anil to other causes, the disens- 
sion of which would lie more appropriate to a geological than to * 
geographical description of the State. It is hoped, however, tlml some 
of the causes of these differences will be made plain in Iho course of 
what follows. 

River Systems. — In general terms, two things have been mainly in- ] 
si ru mental in determining the direction of the drainage of Alabama. ■ 
These are, first, the slopes toward the northwest and southeast away from 
the Appalachian axis of elevation above spoken of; and, second, tlie more 
general slope of the surface of the Stale, taken as a whole, sou I h west ward ' 
towards the Mississippi Valley. An examination of tlie map will show j 
that the latter cause has greatly outweighed the former in fixing the 
direction of the water courses, with the result of giving a general south- \ 
west direction to the whole drainage system of the Stale, with the single ■■ 
exception of that of the Tennessee River. 

In the southeastern half of the Appalachian area, while the natural 
fall is southeast and south, most of the streams, and especially the minor 
ones, are also influenced by the northeast and southwest trend of the 
, valleys and ridges, i.e., by the geological structure, and they make •. 
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their way towards llw Coastal Plain in a sig-xag course, alternating lie* 
tween southeast anil southwest. In the northwestern half of the Ar>(m- 
lacliian region, Hie two branches of the Warrior Riror follow in general 
tin' troughs or basins of the coal flelil of the same name, which decline 
towards the southwest ; while the Tennessee, entering the Slale near ita 
northeastern corner, follows a limestone valley south westward to Gunters- 
ville, then turns northwestward down the slope from the axis of the Ap- 
palachian highlands. 

In the central part or the Appalachian region the dependence of the 
minor ridges mid valleys upon the geological structure is ninet clearly 
seen, for they all have a northeast- sou III west trend, which is the trend of 
the outcropping edges of the inclined or sloping strata, the valleys being 
cut into the limestones and other more easily eroded racks, while the 
harder rocks stand out in the ridges. 

In the Coastal I'lnin region the main streams have southwesterly 
courses determined by the general alone of the surface, while their smaller 
tributaries, as well as the ridges and small valleys to which they have 
given ripe, show a close dependence upon the character of the materials 
of tho geological formations mid iijion their position or attitude. 
Throughout the Coastal Plain the constituent strata or beds of sand, 
clay, limestone, and marl have a slope nr dip in the same general direc- 
tion as that of (ho surface of the country, but at a more rapid rate, which 
is on an average about :)5 feet to the mile. And while the main streams 
have cut across the edges of these slightly inclined beds, the smaller 
streams run roughly parallel to the same. The result is that the land- 
ward-facing slopes of the valleys of these minor streams are steep and 
abrupt, while the slopes facing gulfward are very gentle, often hardly to 
lie distinguished from horizontal. Thus, while the adjustment of the 
smaller streams of the Coastal Plain to tho geological structure fs not as 
striking, it is in places quite as complete as in the Appalachian region. 

Mountains and Tam.e-lands. — As has been intimated above, the 
mountainous region of the Slate is confined to the Appalachian division. 
In the southeastern half of this division, the component strata of the 
mountains have been much folded and plicated, and the mountains are, 
as a rule, sharp- crested and serrated, while in the northwestern half the 
strata are in wide, open waves or folds, and the mountains are merely 
the remnants of an elevated table-land, tho Cumberland Plateau, with 
steep sides and flat tops. In tho Coastal Plain there are no mountains, 
properly speaking ; and tho hills, like tho spurs of the Cumberland^, are 
simply the parts of the general mass of the country left more or less 
Intact between the watercourses. 
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XATUKAL SCBDITISfONS or TRB STATE, WITH TIIEIB, ToFOOIUratC 

Fbatlrks, Soil*. AIismial*, a*o other KnotMKM.— - Tho main topo- 
graphical features of any region arc tho inaqunlilica of surface caused 
cither by actual folds or wrinkles in tin earth's crust, or by tho unequal 
degradation of Iho land by atmospheric or aqueous agencies. The two 
great factors which determine surface configuration arc thus seen to be 
geological structure and erosion. In all cases, difference in the quality 
of the material acted upon by erosion in an important subfactor to which 
an duo all those minor inequalities which constitute scenery. 

Under the action of the atmospheric and other agencies, rocks are dis- 
integrated and converted into soils which either rest upon the parent 
rock or are removed by running water or other transporting agency and 
spread over regions more or less remote from their point of origin. A 
distinction is thus made between ttdtntary or residual toil* and train- 
ported or drifted wilt. We shall presently sec that soils of the first class 
prevail in the Appalachian region, while the transported soils are more 
characteristic of the Coastal Plain. 

In the present position or attitude of tho rock strata, whether ap- 
proximately horizontal or much inclined ; in the nature of the connection 
between the topography and the geological structure ; and in the rela- 
tions of the soils to tho country rock upon which they rest, are found the 
characters according to which, for convenience of description, tho State 
may be marked off into the following subdivisions*: 

Division* of Iho Appalachian Ana. 

These are four in number, viz, : 

1. Tub Tallaof.ua Mouxtaihs a»d Asn i-ami Plateau.— These two 
sections correspond to tho Blue Ridge and the Piedmont Plateau of Georgia 
and the States to the northeast, anil mnko up tho southeastern part of tho 
Appalachian area of Alabama. The rocks are all more or less crystalline 
in texture, and are rarely in horizontal position, but nearly always highly 
inclined, generally towards tho southeast. The Talladega Mountains, 
which make the northwestern part of this division, are high, sharp-cieslcd 
ridges, with narrow, often gorge-like, valleys between. 

From this elevated land, which carries some points 3,400 feet above 
sea level, the country falls rapidly towards the southeast, into the Ashland 
or Piedmont Plateau, with an average elevation of about 1,000 feet. 

The plain-like character of this section is evidently the result of 
weathering and erosion, base-levelling, and is not due to the horizontal 
position of the rocks, as is the cue in the Cumberland Plateau, presently 
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to bo described. The present topographic feature* an duo to the sub- 
sequent elevation of thin plain and the dissection of iU maw by the water- 
con rues. 

As types of the, rocks of this section, granites, gneisses, anil schists 
may lie taken. The soils are nil derived from the decay of the rocks of 
tho country, upon which, in general, they directly rest. The most fertile 
of these soils hrc those derived from granites and gneisses, and they are 
red or gray in color ns the parent rocks contain iron-bearing minerals or 
not. Nearly all the granitic soils lutve been long under cullival ion, the 
first settlements having Itceit where these soils prevailed. 

Tho oilier class of rocks of this section, til, tho schists and slates, 
yield niiicli less productive soils, and the face of tho country where they 
prevail is also much more broken than in the granitic areas. For this 
reason, so directly dependent upon the nature of the underlying rocks, 
tho population in the slalo lauds is less dense than in tho granitic. 

Tho mineral productions of this region are gold and copper ores, 
grntiitc, soapstonc, mica, corundum, and kaolin. Tho greater part of it 
is heavily limbered, usually wilh oak and short-leaf pine, but along 11m 
eastern flunk of the Talladega Mountains there arc large areasof tho best 
of long-leaf pine tinilwr. 

2. Tim Coosa Vam.KV Keihox — The wide valley with prevailing cal- 
careous soils, lying between Die Talladega Mountains on the east and 
the coal field* on the west, has received this name from tho river which 
drains it. It is the continual ion of the valley of Knst Tennessee and the 
great valley of Virginia. Tho rocks which underlie tho Coosa Valley, 
while mostly some form of limestone, include also sandstones and shales. 
They arc no longer in their original horizontal position, but have been 
tilled, and inclined often at high angles, and very generally toward* t lie 
southeast. In the erosion of this region, I lie limestones have yielded, 
more than tho other strata, and they therefore form tho floors or llio 
valleys, while tho harder sandstones occupy the ridges. In conscpieiicc 
nf this diversity of maleriid, and the refilling diversity of topographic 
forms, the Coosa Valley in n complex trough flu tod with scores of smaller 
parallel valleys and ridges. Of lire Same general character as the Coosa 
Valley ore the outlying valleys, Ciihsbn, Wills'*, Jones's, Miirphree's. Ami 
■ he valley of Blount Springs. These arc long, narrow valleys, running 
northeast and southwest, and due, liko tho Coosa Valley, to folds or pli- 
cations or tho carlh's crust. 

Throughout these vnllcys the soils resl directly upon the rocks from 
which they have Well derived. Naturally, tho soils derived from the 
limestones, the red clay soils, arc Iho most fertile, and consequently have 



been the Ant to lie Uken Into cultivation and to Attract a dense popular 

The sandstone soils are usually grny, The; are of inferior fertility, 
and aro found upon tho ridges. Both facts make thorn less desirable. 
The soils from tlio shales aro intermediate in quality between tlio two 
above named. Where tlio shales aro calcareous, Tery desirable soils 
result, though from defective drainage many area* of shale soils lie 
unimproved in what aro termed tho " flat woods." 

The original forest growth of these valley regions was chiefly oak, 
both in valley proper ami on mountain ridge, but in many places tho 
"flat woods" support a splendid growth of a long-leaf pine. 

Of mineral productions the valleys yield tho great bulk of our brown 
iron ores, limestones, and bauxites. The red iron ores which havo helped 
ti> bring Alabama up to tho second place among iron-producing Stale* 
are found mainly in tlio secondary ridges of the valleys lying to the west- 
ward of the Coosa Valley proper. 

ft. The Coil Fields.— These are four in number, as follows : Tho 
Coosa Held, Lookout Mountain, the Cahaba Held, and the Warrior Hold. 
They arc separated from ono another by tho long, narrow valleys with 
calcareous soils, above described. In their geological structure they may 
be described as tho troughs of tho folds or plications of the earth's crust 
which characterize this |mrt of the State. In tho Coosa and Cahaba 
fields these troughs have hecu much compressed, so that tlio constituent 
strata, as a rule, show a marked, sometimes steep, inclination, generally 
towards the southeast. In the Warrior and I^ookout Mountain fields, 
the troughs arc much more open, and tho constituent strata have usunlly ' 
retained their originally horizontal position, except in the immediate 
vicinity of tho valleys which traverse the coal Hclds from northeast to 
southwest. The Warrior is the most important of these fields in respect 
of size and extent of mining operations, and it is separable into the 
basin and the plateau regions, the former occupying the lower or south- 
western part of tho area and the latter the northeastern. Tho general 
elevation of the surface increases towards tho northeast, with the result 
of bringing tho strata of the coal measures in the plateau region up to 
altitudes of 9.000 feet near the northeastern corner of the Slate. By 
tho Tennessee Itiver and its tributaries and by Wills'* Creek and other 
principal streams, this plateau has liecn much dissected and deeply 
trenched, and its remnants constitute tho mountains of this section. 

South and east of the Tennessee Itiver these mountains are long, nar- 
row strips of this table-land, with flat or shallow trough-shaped tops, 
and irregular, often deeply scalloped margins facing with precipitous 
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slopes ilia bordering valleys ; while to the north and west of the river 
the table-land has been so much dissected that its remnants appear m 
isolated flat-lopjicd mountains separated by gorge-like Taller*. These 
mountains nro I lie " spur* of the Cumber! amis," while tho more continu- 
ous nrens of the plalcau are known by tho names Sand Mountain, Rac- 
coon Mountain, Blount Mountain, and Lookout Mountain, 

Xnlundly the most important production of this section of the State 
is the eonl, which occurs in beds varying from a few inches in thickness 
up to ten or twclvo feet, only those containing at least two and a half 
feet of con] lieing mined. The original forest growth upon these areas 
was oak and short-leaf pine, but there are two or three limited tracts in 
the midst of the Warrior field with a dense growth of long-leaf pine. 

The soils here are residual, i.e., derived from the decay of the rock* 
of tho country, and as these rocks are sandstones and shales the soils are 
in the mnin rather poor ; but of Into they have come much into favor on 
account of their favorable situation and of the fact that they are very 
responsive to fertilizers, anil with proper cultivation can be made to yield 
One crops. The sandstones of the coal measures have recently been 
extensively used by the Government in the construction of locks on tho 
Warrior Hirer. 

4. Tub Tkshbssee Vallbv,— The region included under this head is 
naturally divisible into two parts, tho first being that pari adjacent to 
the rirer in its course from the north eastern corner of the Slate down to 
Guntcrsvillc. Hero the river proper is confined to the trough of tho 
north western most of the long, narrow valleys above mentioned, vta., tho 
Scquntcbec Valley of Tennessee, whoso prolongation into Alabama is 
known ns Hrown'a Valley, nud the true valley lands aro limited in extent. 
Beyond Guntcrsvillc, however, the river turns northwestward at first, 
along with its main tributaries, Taint Jtock and Flint rivers, cutting 
across and dissecting the Cumberland table-land, in a region which is 
rather mou nl ni nous than vnlloydiko, then, about the meridian of llunts- 
villr. emerging into a wide, open valley, which is tho part which we 
usually have in mind in speaking of tho Tenuesseo Valley. The rocks 
underlying this section are mainly limestones, much mixed with chert or 
snino other form ot siliceous matter, cs|>ecinlly along the northern 
border of I he Slate, and inlerhuninatcd with sheets of sandstone further 
south. These rocks, while almost horizontal, have yet a perceptible 
slope or dip towards the south, and since tho river crosses them nearly 
at right, angles to this dip, ilia characteristic features of the valley, both 
as to topography and as to soil varieties, are produced. Tho river itself 
occupies a broad trough or valley in the purer limestone, while on both 
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cities are erosion riilgcs, with Bleep northward facing slopes, and very 
gentle, bIiiiokI imperceptible, slupca in Lli« otlier direction. North of the 
river Ihcuo ridges are formed of Iho flinly or siliceous limestone*, while 
(o Iho wiiil li of tltc river, tlte priticijwl parallel ridge, known as Little 
Mountain, lies a cap[>ing of sandstone to which it owh its existence. 
Beyond Hie Little Mountain another valley, Moulton Valley, intervene* 
before the foot of the escarpment or bluff of Sand Mountain is reached. 
The Tennessee, therefore, like the Coosa Valley, is a complex trough, 
fluted with long, narrow, parallel ridgea and subordinated valleys. 

In the Tennessee Valley three principal varieties of soils may be readily 
distinguished ; viz., those derived from the purer limestones of the valley 
proper of the river, those derived from the siliceous limestones lying to 
the north of I lie river, ami those derived from the sandstones of the 
Little Mountain. The first of I hese is a fertile red clay soil, like the best 
of the similar soils of the Coosa Valley region. The second variety 
characterizes the region known as the " Barrens," and is a siliceous soil . 
of fair degree of fertility, and by no means such as this name would imply. 
The third variety is much like the soils of iho coal measures, but con- 
tains in general more lime limn these. 

Tlio original limlier growth of Hie valley was oak. hickory, walnut, 
and cedar, with no long-leaf pine. In the " Barrens " and on the Little 
Mountain short-leaf pine is common along with the other timber tnen- 

A broad, fertile valley, with gently undulating surface, traversed by a 
navigable Klrenm, offered attractions which Iho early immigrants wore 
quick to appreciate, and wc consequently And that the Tennessee Valley 
was from the first a favored region in respect of population. 

The valley yields n practically unlimited supply of the best of lime- 
stone for building and ornamental purposes, and in places a sufficient 
quantity or brown Iron ore to lie of commercial importance. In the ex- 
treme western part of Ihe valley there are important beds of clay, suit- 
able for the manufacture of fine grades of pottery, tiles, terracotta wan, 
etc., but as yet entirely undeveloped. 

Divisions of Ihe Coastal Plain. 

The geological formations which tnnkc the basis of the Coastal Plain 
consist of beds of sand, clay, limestones, marls, and their admixtures, 
having a general slope towards the Oidf of Mexico of 80 or 40 feet to 
the mile. The strata therefore decline in tho direction of the Gulf at a 
more rapid rale than does tho surface itself, so that in going southward 
from the Appalachian region we pass successively over the bevelled edge* 
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of these formations, from the oldest to the newest. ■ Each of these forma- 
tions occupies tlio surface in a belt proportional In width to its thickness. 
and running approximately east and west across the State. The slight 
variations in t lie quality of (he materials constituting these strata giro 
rise to slight variations in the quality of the soils derived from them, and 
consequently to the forest growths which these soils support; and it fol- 
lows that tho natural divisions, based on those variations, into which it 
is convenient to separate the Coastal Plain, are arranged like the geologi- 
cal formations, as will be seen from the map, in slightly curved but ap- 
proximately east and west running belts. 

But theso formations do not possess that diversity in component 
materials thai characterizes tho strata of the Appalachian division, and 
tho soil varieties and their timber growths are on this account less varied 
than those found in tho region above described. In addition to this, 
when wo take info account the circumstance that the whole Coastal Plain 
has been covered in moderately recent times with a mantle of sand, red 
loam, and pebbles averaging perhaps 10 or IS feet tn thickness, and 
of surprisingly uniform composition, we should not be surprised to And 
that there is a certain degree of monotony in the soils and production of 
this region. 

In general, however, as wo go southward, the proportion of red loam 
in Ilia surface mantle lends to decrease, while the proportion of sand in 
equal measure increases; and in places this surface mantle has been par- 
tially or completely removed by erosion, so that tho soils are derived 
either from the underlying formations wholly, or from admixtures of 
these older beds with those of tho surface mantle. In this way a fair de- 
gree of diversity in the soils is produced out of what might at first sight 
bo deemed rather unpromising material. 

Three of tho formations of the Coastal Plain have impressed them- 
selves upon the soils and general characteristics of the country more for- 
cibly than the others. These arc two limestone formations, known, the 
one as the Rotten Limestone, the other as While or 81. Slephen't Lime- 
stone, and a clay formation known as the Black Bluff or Flatwoode Clay. 

The first of those, the Rotten Limestone, underlies a belt entering the 
Stale from Mississippi, and extending, with an average width of fifty 
miles eastward, a short distance beyond Montgomery- This is known aa 
the Black Bell or the Canebrake, and is characterized by the prevalence 
of black, limy, highly fertile, clayey soils, interspersed with areas origi- 
nally destitute of forest trees, and for that reason called " prairies." 

Throughout the Black Belt the surface mantle of sands and loam has 
been very generally washed off, leaving the underlying limestone or marl 
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to make the soils. The rather uniform composition of this limestone has 
caused it to be evenly degraded by erosion, so that the resulting surface 
is generally undulating, with no great diversity of deration, except 
where, in places, the overlying mantle has, bj reason of slightly greater 
induration of its millennia, resisted the erosion and protected the under- 
lying formation. Where lliis has happened, ridges capped with sandy 
soils are formed, breaking thus the uniformity both of surface configura- 
tion and of soils and forest growth. 

The Black licit is the most highly favored portion of the Stale from 
•ii agricultural point of view, nud holds the densest population, as will be 
shown below. Its natural forest growth is oak and hickory, with short- 
leaf pine along the sandy ridges; but the whole area lias in great measure 
been cleared sway, and the land generally turned to cultivation. Along 
the Ijnrders of the " Cancbmkc," north and south, occur beds of jihos- 
phatic marl of similar character to the marls of New Jersey, but as yet 
our citizens have failed to make use of them. 

Xear the junction of tlie Central Prairie Belt with the lower Pine and 
Hardwood Belt, there is a clay formation making what is known in the 
western counties of the State, Sumter, Choctaw, and Marengo, as the 
"Post Oaks" or " Flat woods," a well-defined agricultural district, with 
stiff, clayey soils, difficult to manage, but, when cultivated, fairly produc- 
tive. As we follow this belt eastward into Wilcox and Butler, it becomes 
more and more limy, and runs into a genuine prairie with black, stiff, 
limy, and highly productive soils. Still further towards the east, in 
Crenshaw, Pike, and Barbour counties, these limy clays are replaced by 
thick beds of limestone, with caves and big springs as characteristics of 
the counlry. 

The other bed of limestone aliore specified underlies a good propor- 
tion of whnt has been designated the Long-leaf Pino Belt, and in general 
does not greatly influence the surface anils; but along its northern border, 
especially in the counties of Choctaw, Clarke, Monroe, and Conecuh, it 
gives rise to black, limy, clay soils very similar to those of the Black Belt; 
but the surface of the country is much more broken than In the Cane- 
brake, and the region has hence been called the " Lime Hills" or " Hill 
Prairies." These limy soils, however, characterise only a relatively 
small proportion of the area bawd upon this limestone formation, the 
greater part of which has soils not greatly differing from the general 
type of the Coastal Plain soils. 

Neither the Flatwoods nor the Lime Hills are shown on the map, 
but are included in the lower belt of Pine Uplands, and the Long-leaf 
Pine Belt, respectively. 
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The other divisions of the Consul Plain may now be briefly described. 
On both sides of iho Central Prairie region arc belts fifty miles or more 
in width, with approximately similar soil* and natural forest growth. 
The surface in both of these belts is much broken, the hills, however, 
seldom reaching an altitude of more than WW feet above sea level. 

In the upper belt the overlying mantle of sands and pebbles above 
mentioned becomes in places indurated into n rock by precipitation of 
iron oxide. The protection against erosion thns afforded is the cause of 
the formation of some of the highest of the hills of this section, which 
arc, however, only the. undegraded remnants of the original mass of the 
Plain. Such hills have often rocky, precipitous slopes. In the lover 
belt, another formation, the " Iluhrstonc," is responsible for a very well 
defined, almost mountainous, range across the counties of Choctaw, 
Clarke, and Monroe. This is a sandstone formation, and is, as a rule, 
far harder and more resistant to erosion than those which surround it 
In consequence it caps some of the highest hills in southern Alabama, 
These Huh ret one hills exhibit the usual Coastal Plain characteristics of 
steep or precipitous north ward- facing slopes, and gentle, in place* almoat 
imperceptible, slopes towards the south. 

In both belts the soils are sandy loams of moderate degree of fertility, 
but they arc coming into much favor oflato years because easily cultivated 
and highly responsive to fertilizers. These two regions have been desig- 
nated the " Pine and Hard Woods" belts, or the "Onk and Pino L'p- 

To the southward of the lower Onk and Pino Upland holt lies a region 
of o|*ii, rolling, pincy woods, with comparatively little underbrush, "the 
Ixing-lcnf Pine belt." The northern bonier of this Ileitis much more broken 
than the rest of it, from the influence of the Buhrstono nlwvc mentioned, 
and might properly bo called Iho Pino Hills, but the greater part of the 
division is of the character above mentioned. Hcing based upon a lime- 
Mono formation, this division, especially in tlio southeastern part of the 
State, is further characterized by the prevalence of lime sinks, shallow 
ponds, and. occasionally, big springs. Forests of long-leaf pine supply- 
ing the material for numerous large lumber mills, and for turpentine 
distilleries, represent Hie most important of the natural resources of this 
section. The soil being rather sandy is not of the best, yet through the 
use of fertilizers, now becoming almost universal, some of the most 
productive farms in the Slate are to be found here. 

Towards the south this rolling pine country falls off gradually, and 
Iho surface inequalities become less and less pro noun ceil. Ilcncu the 
occurrence of numerous "nutwoods" and pine flats, or pine barrens, as 
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we approach the eoMt. Il must not be inferred, however, that these 
flati are near tho Ma lore), (or perhap* two-thirds of the area of the two 
const counties. Mobile nod Baldwin, have an elevation of 200 to 800 feet 
above ma level, and this even down to the immediate vicinity of (ho Gulf. 

The flat woods are upon this elevated land, though, of course, along the 
banks of the riven aud the borders of tlie Bar of Mobile and of the Qulf 
there an other flat lands not mora than twenty or thirty feet above tide. 

These are among the mort recently formed of the strata and soils of 
the State, and might properly by called alluvial. Along the coast these 
lowlands take on the characters of the salt-water marsh. 

Influence of the Geology upon the Spread of I\>pulatum in the Stale. 
The maps accompanying tho Reports of tho Eleventh Census show 
that the spread of population in Alabama has been determined mainly 
by two things— first, the natural facilities for transportation; and, second, 
the fertility of the soils. Up to the year 1836 the densest population in 
Alabama was along the lower counts of tho Alabama and Tombigbeo 
rirers, decreasing from Mobile up ; and along tho Tennessee River, 
decreasing from the Tonnossco line southward and westward. About 
the year 1840 the influence of the soils began to make itself felt, and we 
find the greatest density of population no longer confined to the river 
courses,. but extending into three regions, by reason of the fertility of their 
foils. These are (I) the Canebrslce or Central Prairie with its rich black 
marly soils; (8) the Tennessee Valley, whose red limestone lands hare at- 
tracted the population away from the immediate banks of the river ; and 
(3) the Coosa Valley, whose similar rich limestone soils have drawn a 
moderately dense population down tho.Consa River from Georgia. 

Prom these centres tho population has gradually spread over tho State, 
following the fertile soils primarily; but of late years the concentrating 
influence of the large towns has come in to modify the two onuses first 
mentioned. It might perhaps lie said that the typographic features of the 
country have decided these movements of the population, which have been 
in genera] along the valleys or gently undulating tracts, shunning tho 
mountains and rugged lands. These considerations have no doubt had 
much weight ; but the topographic features and the soil varieties are so 
closely related that it is difficult to ascribe to each its proper share of in- 
fluence. Thus the valley lands an generally based upon limestones, which 
yield among the best of the soils; while the hills are formed of sandstones 
and other siliceous rocks, which yield loss fertile soils. On the other hand, 
the valleys an, from their surface configuration, better adapted to culti- 
vation than the rugged hill*, even when the two have equally fortile soils. 
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STATE OFFICERS. 



GOVERNORS. 



GofERMoii ur the Tehmtsbt : 
William Wratt III lib. 11)17. 

GnrisnxniM or the State: 
William Wjatt llll.b, 181*. 
Thrum, lllhb, 1830. 



John «ajle, 1881. 
Clement C. Civ. 1NB. 
IlHjrli McVajr. 1837. 
Arthur p. ItaRlir, 183V. 
Hcnjnmin Fltapatrtck, 1841. 
Jrmliuo L. Martin, IHJft. 
Reuben Chapman, 1H47. 
Henry W. Collier. I8». 

Andrew B. Moor, 1S57. 

John Olll ehoncr, 18G1. 

Thomaa II. Witt*. 1883. 

(Inlwrepinm of two monlba.) 

Lewis E. PimonB, IMS (appointed by Ihe 
Prealdenl ol tbc United Slate*). 

Robert Miller Patum, 180ft. (Uotcmor 
Pulton held office for «eren month* 
longer than hi* term, beran*e a mc- 



Wllllaro II. Smith, 1808 (imla 

•tructlon Acta of Cotifreaa). 
Itobert fl. Unduy. 1870. 
Dark! P. Lewi*. 1871. 
C«onte S. Hoaaton, 187*. 
Reuben W. Cobb, 1878. 
Kdwanl A. O'Neal, ISM. 
Thorn** Sear. 1888. 
Thomaa O. Jonea, I8B0. 
William C. OWea, 1PM. 



LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS. 



SECRETARIES OF STATE. 



□car; Hitchcock (Territorial Secretary). 



Albert Elmore, ISO. 
Derld L. Dalton, 1H0* V. 
Nfcah ThI. 1M7. 
Chartee A. Miller, IMl 

lion AfH of Cffliffnta). 
Jsb« J. Parker. IBTO. 



Patrick Ragland, 1871 
NdukIct II. Rice. Ifffe, 
RufD. K. Bold. 1RH. * 

W. W. Hectare, ins. 
Bill Pbelen, 1SH. 
C. C. Lancdon, 19K. 
Jnacpfa D. Barron, 18S0. 
Jama K. Jackeon, ISM. 
Robart P. McDa'U, ISM. 



STATE TREASURERS. 



Jack Ferrrll Roan, IBM. 
JohnC.lYrr.r, IKK. 
Hani In Pi-rklna. 18» 
William Itawn, INI. 
3am wl U. Frlrrenn, 1M0. 
William (iraham, Ik*i. 

L. P. Saxon, 1M5. 

Arthur Bingham, IBM (anda 

Ika Aria nf Conn-nt). 
JameaP. Oram. 1070. 

Arthur Dlnchain, TBT*. 
DanM Crawford, 1874. 



I. 11. Vincent, 1B78. 
Frederick II. Smith, IS 
Jolin I. Cobb, IMS. 
J. Craig Smith, ISM. 
George W. Kills. ISM. 
3. Craig Smith, WOO. 



Samuel Plekcna, 1811. 
George W. Crahh, ism, 
JeCenon C. Van Dike, 



STATE COMPTROLLERS OR AUDITORS. 
» D. Hogee, UBS. 



Robert T. Smith, IBt. 
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ATTOBOTYB-GK>BRAL. 



Thoniaa Whirr, IMS*. 
CotiatanllBC IVrklm, 1MB. 
feln Mania, IKK. 
A. D. Sleek, 1MB. 
John D. Phclan, UDS. 
Unco] ii Clark, lttSH. 



John W. A. oanforil, 1MB. 

Joanna Hone, 1MB. 

John W. A. ■anfnrn. 18T0. , 



Jntam W. A. (Word, KM, 
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IMS, 



Oabrlrl II. <ln Val 
W. I". Allen, tWM. 
John It. Toy I, 

John 11. Hynn. IMn. 

N. B. Omul, 1MM (umlcr 

Jowiili Hmlpmn, IH70. 
Jfwrpli H spral, 1B7S. 
John M. IkKlrmr, 1874. 
I*mr F. Ho* . lo?B- 
II. C. ArrottroiiK. 1880. 



Solomon Palmer, IBM, 
John G. I larrla, IBM. 
John O. Tamer, IBM. 
John W. AbmroraWe, U 



V AflRlrl'LTURK. 

Hn lies and marie ekctlre. In INI.) • 



w D. Lane (appointed), 1M1 j (elected), 



JUDGES Or TUB 8DPHBJIB COCRT. 



nilated or thin Ju- 



Cniwr Jiirncaa : 
clement c. ciiy, isao. 

Atmer S. UpMumh, IRIS. 
Keuben Baffohl, 1831. - 
Henry Illlrhcock, Mr,. 
Arthur 9. Honklm. 1KM. 
Ilearjr W. Collier, 1887. 
Hln»nl 8. DniEin, ISH. 
WlilUm P. Chlllcm, IKS. 
Geonje Gokllhiriiltr, IBS*. 
Bamrwt P. Rice, ] hm. 
Abram J. Walker, IBM. 
KU.h.W. Peek. IBM. 
Thorn u JI. Peter*, 1STS. 
R C. Briehcll. 1874. 
George W. Stone. Igw. 



Clemenl C. Clajr, 1818. 
Alum- H. LIpKonb, 1811 
Henry r. Webb. IHW . 
nichanl Kin., isis. 
Rennen MaToM. IMS. 
Henry Minor, IBM. 
John (in j le, IKS. 
John While. IBS. 
John H. Tsjkx, ins. 
Hint L. Perry, IMS. 



j Henry liitrlieork. IBM. 

Arthur F. llopkllM, IMS. 
[ Henry W.Cnlller, IBM. 

Hi-nrj (Jolilthvmlle. 1888. 

John J. Orniimd, ISJ7. 

ClrmenlC'.CI.J, ISM 

Henry (MhWiMUr, 1841. 

Ednard 8. Darr-an, lgJ7. 

William P. Chllion, 18*7. 

Slim Panama, WID. 

U.iiirl Cnlemnn, 1851. 

IhitMH.LlKnn.lral. 

(Jmrco Gold 111* a I tr, IBM. 

John ]). Plwlnn, ires. 

l.rnun Gibbon., ism, 
Banine! P. Hire, ISM. 
Abnun J. Walker, 1898, 
(leofRP «'. 8 [raw, 1850. 
Hkhard W. Walker. 1890. 
John D. Phclan, ISM. 
William MrKenrfrre Bred, II 
ThnnuaJ. Judm, 18H. 
Thorn.. M. Peter.. IBM. 
Benjamin F. SaffnJd, 1881. 
It. C. BrickrJl. 1878. 
Thome* J. Jnrtge, 1874. 
AmoaW. Manning, 1874. 

nennre w. stone, isrs. 

II. M. SomenillF, 1888. 
1 hi via Ckrpton, 1884. 
T. N. Meridian, 1880. 

Jleuim, 18ML 
Richard W. Walker, 1881. 
~7. s. Thorlnjrton, ISM. 
J. B. Head, law, 
Jonathan Harelmi, 1808. 
John R. Tytoa, 1808. 
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William B. King. IBI1-1B44. 

John W. Walker. IBtt-IWS. 

William Kellj, 18*S-i*S. 

Henry Chamber*. 1893-lHSn. 

Iareel rlrtcnt, April 10-lki. 11, t«. 

John MrKinler, HB0-IK11. 

Gabriel Moore, 1BH-18S7. 

Clement C. Civ. 1*37-1811. 

Arthur P. BncliT, IH1-IHH. 

William H. Kins, 1W8-I8SS. 

Dlion Hill Lewlt, 1844-1848, 

Ben j dm In FlUrwtrlck, 1848-1841. 

Jeremiah Clenwna, 1 841-1 tus. 

ClemeM C. Clay, ISM (ollhdmr) 1810. 

Benjamin Kit ipa trie k, lnWlwlll*trew)]Hal. 

Confftttral' Slain Senator*. 



STATE OFFICERS. 

SENATORS IN CONGRltSS. 

EMM Slain Sraatora. 
Ocorm) 3. llouiloo, 1MB. 1 -^ , 



John A. Wlnatntt, 1887. J 
Wlllanl Wirw, IBW-18T1. 
Utor£B K. Spencer, lSM-lSTl. 
George GoMlh walla, HCS-1877. 
John T. Morgan, IBT7 ■ 



HBPI1KSKNTATIV 

m, imbibsi. 



Sites tees tii Coironis 

John McKee, Gabriel 

Owrn. 
NlNETE 



ii McKrs, Gab 



Onn 



rial Moore, George W. 



ES IN CONCRE8S. 

Tw rxTi niLnmi CoMmaa, 183b- 1837. 
Reuben Chapman, Jnab Lawter, Dixon 
II. Lewla, Joahoa L. Martin. Franc!. 8. 
Lyon. 
TwiHTT-rirm ConaBasa. 1K37-1S39. 
Reuben Chapman, Joab Larrler (1837- 
1K»). George W. Crabb (l8a*-l8oV), 
IHion II. Lewla, Joahu L. Martin, 
Francli H. Lyon. 
TwEETT-aixTii Coiioui., 1830-1841. 
Reuben Chapman, George W. Ctabn. 
.Tunic* Delict, David llnbb.nl, nix on 
II. Lor la. 



TwiHTT-FinaT Connnian, 1830-1831. 
Robcrl E. II. Baylor, Clenienl C. CI 
Dlion n. Lark). 
Tnm aacoNO Coxa mm, 1 FBI -1833. 
Clemen! C. Clay. Dlion II. Lewla, Sam 
W. Manila. 
TwiHTT-Tirinn CoKnnEra, 18*J-18S.Y 
C. C. Clay, Dlion II. Lcwir. Bamucl 
Manila, Joho McK Ink)]'. John Mnrphy. 






Reuben Chapman, George 8 
Dixon 11. Lewla, William 
Benjamin D. Blilelda. 
"wiKTr-aiormi Conomm. 1848-1843. 

Jam™ E- Belaer, Reuben Chapman, 
Jamea Dclkt, (1, 8. Houaton, Dliun 
II. I .or I a (to 1844), F. G. McCunnell. 
W. W. Paruc, William L. Vance j (1M|.> 



« APPL 

RiprrnnttUeti In Omgrat. 

TwEMT-SlSTU COXUBEaa, NUS-1847. 

Rrubni Chapman, Kdward S. Daipa, 
Itenrj W. Hllli.nl, a. 8. Iloaeum, P. 
U. MM'onwll, \V. W. Payne, W. L. 
Yancey ito IWfl), Franklin W, Bowdoa 
(ISM). Jamee U F. Cottnll (ISM). 
TnmTiETU CoKoHna, 1817-ltMf. 
Fnnklin W. Bunion, W. K.W.Cobb, 
John Carle, 8ampeoa W. tlarrla. 
ilewr W. IllllUni, George ». Umwloo, 

Timt-rivT C'OSOHEM, 1849-1851. 
W. J. Ab>lnn, Fnnklin \V. Bowdon, W. 
II. W. Cobb. S. W. llama. II. W, Bil- 
liard. David llnbli.nl, 8. W. InRe. 
Tbihtt-iecosd CnnuHut, IH5I-18M. 
Jamea Abmromhlr. John lines, W. K. 
W. Cobb, 8. W, HaiTla, 0- B. Houaton. 
W. II. -iinlih, Atexamlet While. 

TBIBTT-TBtNlXONnKEH. 1833- IBM. 

J. in™ Abrrcrunibic, W. 1(. W. Cobb, 
Jamea F. Ihrwdell, 8. W. 

. Houston, Philip I'hllllpa, 



Colin J. llrRar, IM-IHt 

I O. BhorUT, 1B01- 1 WO. 
Robert II. Smllh, IMI-I8U. 
Richard W. Walker, 1MI-1SH. 
Oonwllua Roblnaon, IHUl-lBn*. 
Mcbolaa Dark, 1801-188S. 
Edw.nl 8. Dargan, 18H-1MM. 
John P. Rail*, IWB-IBH. 
David Cloplon, 1803-1805. 
ThoniM i. For-tcr, 1H0S-18S5. 
Franela S. Ljon, 1MM-18GB. 
L. Ptifth, 1BW-18W. 
m R. Smith, 1863-1885. 
Mama D. Cralkahank, 1881-1803 
IBM-ISGB. 



I'lilni Slain foitgrm. 
II CoMnsKar, 1865-1807. 
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Mill. 



II Cos unci-, INK- 1857. 
W. It. W. Cobb, June* F. Dnwdell, 8. 
W. Harris. Oeorgo S. Hntwlnn, EU 8. 
Phnrter, William R. 8<nllh, Percr 
Walker. 
TitiKTv-nrrii CimuibeM, 1857-1*50. 
W, R. W. Cobb, Jabn L, SI. Cnrrjr, 
James F. Dnwdell, (irorpe 8. Houston. 
Pidcnbam Moore, Eli 0. BhoOrr, Jarnc* 
A. Htallworth. 
Thihtt-s iXTtl Cnnnuaa, 1RES-1S0I. 
David t'lopioa, W. R. W. Cobo, Jabea 
I.. SI. Carry, (;™rcr 8. Honalon, Syden- 
ham Mciorr, Jans I_ Pagn, Jamea A. 
Btallworth. 
(Alabama wm not represented In theThlrty- 
Beventh or the ThlrtT-eUThlh Coogreae.) 

lit ronfttltraU Omgrtm. 



> C. Lan^on 
man, Cnllrn A. Battle, Joseph W. 
Taylor, Burn-cll T. Pope, Thomas J. 
Foster. 

FORTIETH CoNOBESS. 1807-1889. 

F. W. Kcllngg, Charlr* W. Buckley. Ben- 
jamin W. Norrls, Charles W. Item, 
John B. Call Is, Thomas IlaoRhci. 
(These look then- *ral* In IBAII.) 

Fo»TT-nn»T CoMniM, 1809-1871. 
Alfred K. Burh. Clwrkii W. DiickkT, 
Robert 8. Itrllln, Charkt Ilata. PMer 
M . Doi, W. C. Plwrrod. 

FonTT-airoHn ConaRiaa, 1871-1878. 
Benjamin Y. Turner, Charka W. Bucklej, 
William A. Handler, Charln llaja, 
Peter M. Dux, Joecph II. Kkw, 

Foutt-tiiibd Ooitnaua, 1873-1870, 

. (I. Brnmbcrg, J.T. Rapier, CPdham, 
C. lUja, John II. Caldwell, Joaeph II. 
Slow. Alciamier Whin. O.C. Hheala. 

PoHTT-rot-HTII CoHoREaa, 1B7M877. 
W. II. Fnrne*, 11. B. Ixnria, J. Haralson, 
J. II. Caldwell, J. N. Wllllnma, Paol 
Bradford, ft liar*. Q. W. Ilewllt. 



Com 



UatW LmlP, I Ml. 
Btephen F. Hale, 1801-11 
Ilenrj C. Joure, 1881. 



a, Hilary A. Herbert, J, K. 
i, C. K. Bbdhrr, Robert P. 
Llgon, O. W. Ilewllt, William II. For- 




Juki T. Jtaa, IMarj A. llertort, WfcV 
ll.m ft Oalea, A. C. AnUM, June* 
K. Cobb, John II. lunkhead, William 
II. Forney, Jnarph Wherkr. 
FiPTT-nR»T Conninii, IM-IO)!. 
Richard Clarke, llll.rj A. Herbert, Wll- 
Hum C. (tain, John V. HcDoJBb (In 
jiUn of Loo I* W. Ti 
Junta E. Cobb, J. II. 
Hum II. Fonwj, Joarph Wbifler. 
Firry-woim Con null*, 1B01-1S01. 
Richard II. Clarke, Hilary A. Herbert. 
Wllll.m C. Onto, Loole W, Tnrpla, 
Jamea E. Cobb, J. II. uankhead, Wil- 
liam II. Forocjr, Joaepb Wheeler. 
FirTT-TUimi CoHoana, 1 BBS- 1 SCO. 
R. D. Clarke Jean F. Stalline*. William 
C. Oatat, Oaston A. Bobbloa, Jim R. 
Cobb, J. II. Banbhead, W. II. Deaaoa, 
Joarpb Wbeeler, L. W. Tarpln. 

FlFTT. FOURTH CoHOKXU, IMB-UBT. 

B. II. Clarka, i, F. Stalllnaa, Oaona P. 
HarrboD, William F. AMrkh (to we- 
coed OaMoa A. Kobbjaa, ueaealed In 
IWB). a. T. Goodwjn (to eoccccd J. K. 
Cobb, nnaoKol In 18Bd), John II. Bank. 



CONSTITUTION 

STATE OF ALABAMA 

1875. 



I'HEAMULK. 



We, Ibe people or tbeSMIeof Alabama, In order to ceubllah Jrwllce, inanra domeattc 

tranquillity, prurlile for the common defense, promote tbe general welfare, and •crnra 
tn ooreclirca And to our posterity, life. liberty, and properly, profoundly grateful to 
Almighty Gnd for thla Inestimable right and Invofclopi His favor Mid guidance, do nnlaln 
and cetahliih Ibe following Cooat I tut I on ind form of government for tbe 81 

ABTICLK I. 



Tluit thegmt, general, and nwmtlal principle* of liberty and free e ar mia al maybe 

I. That all men am npially Itw and Independent; that they are endowed by thdr 
Creator with certain luilli.-n.lilo rlghta; that among these are llfo, liberty, and Iheparaall 

s. Thninll persona resident In ttilifiiaie, born in the United Slate*, or natnrallaed, or 
who (hall have h-Rally declared their Intention to become citlame or Ike United ftlatee, 
are hereby declared rltlwna of the Slate of Alabama, [ Ma n ning en,nal civil and political 

8. Tlial all political power la Inherent In the people, and all free governments are 
(minded on ihrir ■nlhorliy.amllnaillnti.il far 11 ie I r benefit ; and thai, therefore, tbey hare 
at all time* an Inalienable and linkfcnslble right to change their form of govern went. In 
mrh manner as they may deeni expedient. 

t. Tlial no religion shall be established by law ; that no preference shall bo given by 
lawloinyrtHirlo.il sect, society, ilcnoniinstlon, or mode of worship ; that no ooeahall 
"*l hy law to attend any place of worship, nor to pay nny tithe*, tajti, or other 
ir repairing any plant or worship, or ror maintaining any minister 
no religious leet thill be required aa a qiullBcjiilon h> any ofllce or 
ilila Slate ; ami that the cltll rlchlr, prlrllrem, n ' 
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5. That any dllaen may spunk, write, and puhilah hit 
being rcvpmwibte for the a bus e of that liberty. 

6. That the people ahall be secure la their 
from unrvaponaMe scuuree or eearclM 
plncc, or to arlae aay person or thing wi t hout pro b a bl e 
affirmation. 

7. That In all criminal prosecutions, the accused has a right lo be 
counsel, or Hthcr ; to dcaaaml the nature and caaac of the i 
thereof ; to he confronted by the wlineeaoa against him ; to have 
obtain ing wltnreeea In hta favor ; and In all proseentlone by Indictment n aperdy, pal 
trial, by an Impartial Jury of theconnty or dlatrkt In which the offence wsn eonxasblr 
ami that hr ahall not be compelled to glee ev i den ce ag ainst Idnrndf, nor bos kw l n d 
his life, liberty, or property, bat by doe 

K That no person shall be accused, 
by law, and according to the forma which the i 
be punished, hot by virtue of n law e at ab llahe d and proaeulguted prior In Inn esfeuse, i 
legally applied. 

9. Tliat no person shall, for any Indictable offenaa, be 
by Information ; except In cases arising In the mllkla 
actual service, or, by leave of the court, for m l e fi as aace, nuadenieanor, atarthm,! 
oppression in office, otherwise than ■ pr o vided In tab Canalisation ; i^ ocaaW, Thai 
case of petit larceny, assanlt, assault ami battery, affray, unlawful sna c mbltes, vagraa 
ami other misdemeanors, the General Asscmlriy may, by law, dispense with a grand ja 
ami authorise such prosecutions and proceeding* before justices of the peace, or si 
other Inferior courts, as may be by law established. 

10. That no. )*Tson shall, for the same offense, be twice pot In jeopardy of life 
limb. 

11. That no person shall be debarred from prosecuting or defending, before i 
tribunal in thin State, by himself or counsel, any civil cause to which he la n party. 

11 That the right of trial by jury shall remain Inviolate. 

13. That in prosecutions for the publication of papers Investigating the official c 
duct of officers or men in public capacity, or when the matter pnhlisbed is proper for pal 
Information, the truth thereof may he given in evidence ; and that In all Indietmei 
for libel, the jury shall have the right to determine the law and the facta, under the dir 
tion of the court. % 

14. That all courts shall be open ; and that every person, for any Injury done him, 
his lands, goods, person, or reputation, ahall have a remedy by due process of law ; s 
right ami justice shall be administered without sale, denial, or delay. 

l.\ That the State of Alabama shall never be made defendant In any court of law 
equity. 

16. That excessive lines shall not be Imposed, nor cruel or unusual pnnlahma 
Indicted. 

17. That all persons shall, before conviction, be bailable by sufficient sureties, exci 
for capital offenses, when tlie proof ■ evident, or the presumption great. Excessive b 
shall not, in any case, he required. 

18. The privilege of the writ of kabeat corpus ahall not be suspended by the i 
UioriUcs of this State. 

19. That treason against the State shall consist only In levying war against K, orada 
Ing to its enemies, giving them aid ami comfort ; ami that no person shall be convict 
of treason, except on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or hh) coal 
skra In open court. 
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50. That no person shall be attainted of treason by the General Assembly ; Mid that no 
conviction shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate. 

fl. That no pereon shall be Imprisoned for debt. 

tL That no power of suspending laws shall bo exercised, except by the General 
Assembly. 

St. That no ex port facto law, nor any law Impairing the obligation of contracts, or 
making any Irrevocable grants of special privileges, or Immunities, shall be passed by the 
General Assembly. 

14. That the exercise of the right of eminent domain shall never be abridged nor so 
construed sa to prevent the General Assembly from taking the property and franchises of 
Incorp ora ted companies and subjecting them to public use the same as Individuals. But 
private property shall not be taken or applied for public use, unless just compensation be 
first made therefor ; nor shall private property be taken for private use, or for the use of 
corporations, other than municipal, without the consent of the owners ; Provided, how- 
ever, .That the General Assembly may, by law, secure to persons or corporations the 
right-of-way over the lands of other persons or corporations, and by general laws provide 
for and regulate the exercise by persons and corporation* of the rights herein reserved, 
but just compensation shall. In all ca se s , be first made to the owner ; And, provided, That 
the right of eminent domain shall not be so construed as to allow taxation or forced sub- 
scription for the benefit of railroads or any other kind of corporations, other than munic- 
ipal, or for the benefit of any Individual or association. 

25. That all navigable waters shall remain forever public highways, free to the citi- 
zens of the State, and of the United States, without tax. Impost, or toll ; and that no tax, 
toll. Impost, or wharfage shall be demanded or received from the owner of any mer- 
chandise or commodity, for the use of the shores, or any wharf erected on the shores, 
or In or over the waters of any navigable stream, unless the same be expressly authorised 
bylaw. 

85. That the citlsens have a right. In a peaceable manner, to assemble together for the 
common good, and to apply to those Invested with the 'power of government for redress 
of grievances, or other purposes, by petition, address, or remonstrance. 

17. That every cltlsen has a right to bear arms In defense of himself and the 
State, 

IB. That no standing army shall be kept up without the consent of the General 
Assembly, and In that case no appropriation for its support shsll be made for a longer 
term than one year ; and the military shall, In all cases and at all times, be In strict sub- 
ordination to the civil power. 

9. That no soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without the con- 
sent of the owner, nor In time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

80. That no title of nobility or hereditary distinction, privilege, honor, or emolument 
•hall ever be granted or conferred In this Slate ; and that no office shall be created the 
appointment to which shsll be for a longer time than during good behavior. 

51. That Immigration shall be encouraged ; emigration shall not he prohibited, and 
that no cltlsen shall be exiled. 

St. That temporary absence from the State shall not cause a forfeiture of residence 
once obtained. 

at. That no form of slavery shall exist In this Stale ; and there shall bono Involuntary 
servftade, otherwise than for the punishment of crime, of which the party shall have 
been daly convicted. 

14. The right of suffrage shsll be protected bylaws regulating elections, and prohib- 
iting, under adequate penalties, all undue Influences from power, bribery, tumult, or 
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35. Tho people of IhleStat* accept u final the eeUbllehcd fact, th 
end Union Ihoi can be no aeccaelon of any BUM. 

M. Forelgnere whom or may ucrarter become hMaJvija reelncnla of tola Bute Hull 
enjoy the hiik right* in respect lo the poaacaalon, enjoyment, and Inheritance of prop- 
erty, •» native barn eltixene. 

87. That the ante object and on] j legitimate end of government la to protect the cIIIbch 
In the enjoyment of life, liberty, aid p r op er ty , and when the government menmea other 
function*, It la nanrpaUon and opproaelon. 

38. No educational or property qualification for eoffrage or office, nee any restraint 
upon the aaroe on account of race, color, or nrevioua condition of aerrlwdc. ahall ba 



. Thatthlaer 



In rfghta ahall not Impair or den j othera retained by 



1. The boondarlea of Uili Stale are eatahltahcd and declared lo he a* folhnra ', thai k 
lo aaj ; Beginning at the point where the thlrty-tat degree of north latltade croaaee tin 
PcrdUo River, thence net to Ihe western boundary lino of the Bute of Georgia ; thence 
along nhl line lo the aonthern boundary line of the BUIe of Tcnneaacc i tbence weal 
along tlie aouthcni boundary line of the Blato of Tenncaaoc creasing the Tmimm 
River, aiul on lo Hie accond Intersection of aald river lij aahl line ; tbence np aakl river 
to the mouth of Tile Hear Creek ; thence by n direct line lo the northwest corner of Wneu- 
m thle Bute, w nriejiwllj formcil ; thence aouUii 



■I Ml«l*»l|>pl tc 



ie ttulf of link 



; til--. 



i league* or the ahorc, to iho Penlhlo Hh 



. tiii.-ii. 



v, IncUi.l 






ill bland 

to tan I* 



law, arc hereby ratified u 
third* of i«i(ii houece the 
of Uiia Stole, which bmin 



of Ihla Blatc, aa heretofore ceialil IthnJ by 
confirmed. The General Aisiembly may, by a vote nf two- 
pf, arrange and dcalgnatc boundarica for the several eoiinUea 
rlca aluill not be altered, ciccjH by a like vote ; but no new 
ormed or Ic-m extent than ill hundred square mike, ami no 
need to low extent than all hundred aquare miles ; and no 
which dnea not contain a sufficient number of Inhabitants lo 
ve. under the ratio nf reprosenlatlon c» luting at Ihe time of 
county or coanlk-e from which It la taken with the required 



I. The powers of the government of Lbe Stale of Ah 
dlellncl department*, each of whleh ahall be confided t< 
tn-nrlt : Thoec which nre icptulntlvo to one; Ihnaowhl 
thoae which are Judicial to another. 

S. No person, or collection of persona, being of one of 
any power properly belonging to eilher of the othera, ex 
eipreaaly directed or permitted. 



«mo ahall ba divided Into three 
a separate body of magietracy, 

i are executive lo another ; and 



1. The lithium pmnr of Ibis Ststc xliali he ratal In ■ General Aasembly, which 
•lull ronslsl of it Senate ami Hour o( ltcprc.enls.Uvc*. 

t. The Mi* of the ls*i of thl* Suite Hull be : '• Be It enacted by Um General Auwrn- 
b)j of Alabama." Each lav shall contain bat one (abject, which shall In ekarly 
expmecd In Ita title, except general appropriation bills, general revenue bill*, ami bill* 
adopting a code, digest, or revision of ataoilea; and no law shall he revised, amended, or 
tan provisions thereof extended or conferred, lir reference lo ill title only ; bnl to much 
thereof u 1* revived, amended, extended, or conferred, Khali be rexmaclcd and published, 
atsngth. 

J Senator* and ItcpresnitaUrea shall be elected by the qusllflcd elector* on the Brat 
Monday In August, eighteen hundred and seventy -six, snil one hair of the Senator* and 
alt of the Hrprescntatlvce shall lio elected every two rears thereafter, unless the Oeneral 
Assembly shall chanea lbs time of holding election*. The term of the office of (he 
Seutoe* shall be four jean, and thai nf the Repmentatlres two rear*, commencing on 
lac day after the general clcrtlcm, except aa otherwise provided in this Constitution. 

4. Senator* shall beat Inurt tnrniy seven yeni* nf age, and Itcpnscntallvc* tncnljone 
jean of age j they ahull hare been citizen* and Inhabitant* of this Slate, for three rear*, 
and Inhaldunta of their respectl re conn ties or districts one year next before their election, 
If such cnontj nr district shall hare been sn long established, but If not, then nf the county 
or district from which the same shall hare been liken ; snd they shall realde In their 
reapertlTC conn tie* or districts during tbrir trrms of service. 

5. The General Assembly shall meet biennially, at the capltnl. In Inn Senate Chamber 
axal hi the itall of the Ilrmec of rtepmcnuUvc* (except In cases nf destruction of the 
capital, or epidemic*, when tba Governor may convene them at such place In the State aa 
bemsy deem best), on the day specified in thla Constitution, or on such other day aa may 
be prescribed by law, and shall not mnaln In session longer (ban. sixty days at the ant 
a mi no held under this Constitution, nor longer that) aftydiysat any*uh*eqaent session. 

*. The raj of the members of Ihe Oeneral Assembly shall he four dollar* per day, ami 
sen cents per mile In going to ami returning from the seat of government, lo be computed 
try the nearest usual route travelled. 

7. The teeners! Assembly shall consist or not more than thirty-three Senators, and 
nut more than una hundred member* of the Tlnnac of Representative*, to be apportioned 
among the several districts and counties a* prescribed in thla Constitution. 

g. The Senate, at the beginning of each regular *r**lon, and at such other time* a* 
may be necessary, shall elect one nf Ita member* President thereof, and the House of 
Representatives, at the beginning of each regular aenlon, shall elect mio of Its members 
a* Speaker ; and the President of Ihe Henale and the Speaker of the linns* of R e pr e senta- 
tive, shall r^l dielr offices, respectively, ontll their aiircessnr* anirkrtrd and qualified. 
Each h wsr shall chocs* Ha own officer*, and ahall Judgo of the election returns and 
qualifications of Ita memb er *. 

9. At tho general election, in the year eighteen hundred and scventy-alx, Senator* 
•hall be elected In the even -numbered district*, to servo for two years, and In the odd- 
numbered district* to servo for four year*, so that hereafter Baa-anil the Senator* may bo 
chosen biennially. Members of the House of Hrpreseniailre* ahall be elected at the 
general election every second year. The time of sa 
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•hall begin on the day after their election, except the terma of thoae elected In the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six, whkh thai I not begin until the terma of the prevent 
members shall hare expired. Whenever a vacancy ahall occur In either house, the Got- 
ernor for the time being ahall bane a writ of election to All audi vacancy for the re- 
mainder of the term. 

10. A majority of each houae ahall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may compel the attendance of absent aaeaa- 
bem, in Mich manner and under auch penalties, aa each houae may provide. 

11. Each house shall have power to determine the rules of Ita proceedings, and to 
punish its members, or other persona, for contempt or disorderly behavior In Its presence, 
to enforce obedience to Ita process, to protect ita members against violence, or offers of 
bribes or corrupt solicitation, and with the concurrence of two-thirds of either houae to 
expel a member, but not a second time for the same cause, and ahall have all the powers 
necessary for the legislature of a free State. 

12. A member of cither house expelled for corruption ahall not thereafter be eligible 
to either house, and punishment for contempt or disorderly behavior ahall not bar an 
indictment for the same offense. 

18. Each house shall keep a journal of ita proceedings, and cause the same to be pub- 
lished immediately after ita adjournment, excepting auch parts as. In Ita Judgment, may 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of cither house, on any q ue s t io n 
ahall, at the desire of one-tenth of the members present, be entered on the journals. Any 
member of cither house shall have liberty to dissent from or protest against any set or 
resolution which he may think injurious to the public or an individual, and have the 
reasons for his dissent entered on the journals. 

If. Members of the General Assembly shall, In all cases except treason, felony, viola- 
tinu of their oath of office, and breach of the peace, he privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the sessions of their respective houses, and In going to and returning from 
the *amc, and for any speech or debate in cither house they shall not be questioned In 
any other place. 

16. The door* of each house sholl be open, except on such occasions as, in the opioioo 
of the house, may require secrecy. 

10. Neither house shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other place thun that in which they may be sitting. 

17. No Senator or Representative shall, during the term for which lie shall have been 
elected, lie appointed to any civil office of profit under tills State, which shall have born 
created, or the emoluments of which shall have been increased during such term, except 
such offices as may be filled by election by the people. 

18. No jiersou hereafter convicted of cmlicxx.lcmciit of the public money, bribery, per- 
jury, or other infamous crime, shall be eligible to the General Assembly, or capable of 
holding any office of trust or profit in this State. 

10. No law shall be passed except by bill, and no bill shall be so altered or amended 
on its passage through either house as to change its original purpose. 

20. No bill shall become a law until it shall have been referred to a committee of each 
house and returned therefrom. 

21. Every bill shall be read on three different days in each house, and no bill shall be- 
come a law unlets on its final passage it lw read at length and the vote be taken by yeas 
and nnys, the names of the mcm1>crs voting for and against the same be entered on the 
journals, and a majority of each house lie recorded thereon as voting In ita favor, except 
as otherwise provided In this Constitution. 

22. No amendments to bills by one house shall be concurred in by the other, except by 
a vote of a majority thereof, taken by yeas and nays, and the names of these voting for 



and sgiliist recorded npnn the journals ; and reports of M 
like minim be adopted In nth house. 

BL No special or local law shall be enacted for the bcwBi of individuals or eflrpora- 
tlani Innate which an or can be provided (or bra grncral law, or where, the relief sought 
can be given by any court of Oils Stale- Nor shall ibe operation or any general law be 
snsproded by the Genera] Aswrnbly for the bencflt of any Individual, corporation, or 

St. Sok«-ilorFr«l»niiw.liillbepai-ril,.miiMbJ«twl 1 lchc«nnotbepro>l.lcafor 
bra general law.nakee notice of the Intention to apply therefor aba 1 1 hare bn*n|m bibbed 
la the locality where the matter or things to be affected niay ha ailaalnl, which nutlet? 
•hall be at leant twenty days prior to the Introduction into the General Assembly of such 
hill ; the evidence of Hch notice hating born given, (hall be exhlblteil to the General 
Assembly, before neb bill aliall be passed; Prvrlilil, That Ihe provisions of thla Coiisll- 
tntlon, aa to special or local lawa, shall not apply to public or ertnmlonal institutions of 
or In Ihla State, nor to InduMrlal, mining, immigration, or manufacturing corporation! or 
Inlerrata. or corporal lore Tor constructing canals, or Improving navigable rivers or hirbon 
of thla State. 

B. The General Assembly (hill paaa general lawa, under which local ami prlralc 
Interests shall be provided for and protected. 

». The General Assembly shall hare no power to authorise lotted™ nr gift enterprise. 
for any purpose, and it (kail pan lawa to prohibit the talc of hntery or gift enterprise Ik kets, 
or ticket* In any rcheme In [lie nalure nr a lottery. In thla Slate ; ami all acta, or parte oT 
net*, hrretofore posted by the General Assembly or Ihla Slate, anthnriilng a lottery or 
lotteries, ami all ael* amendatory llwrenf, or supplemental thereto, are hereby avoided. 

be preslilcs, sign all hill* awl joint resolutions panned hy the General Assembly, after Ihe 
titles have been publicly read Immediately before signing, and Ibe fael of signing "lull be 
entered nn ibe Journal. 

28. The General Assrmlily ahall prcacrllie bylaw Ibe number, dullcs. and compensation 
or Ihe omnia ami employees of rach house ; anil no payment ahall he made from the 
Stale Treasury, nr he In any way authorised to any person, except In an acting oMcrr or 
employer, elected nr appolnti.il In pursuance of law. 

St. No hill shall ho panned giving any extra compensation to any public olDcrr, servant 
or employee, agent or Rinirartnr, after the servlm shall hare liecn itwdcMd, or mnlraet 
made ; nor shall any nAker of llie State bind the State to the payment of any sum of 
money hut by anthorlly nf law. 

30. All stationery, printing, paper, and furl used In the legislative ami other denurtmen la 
of government, ahull lie finished, ami the printing, binding, and distribution or laws, 
journals, department reports, ami all other printing ami binding, anil repairing and fur- 
nlsbliig the halls and moms used for the meetings or tho General Assembly ami its ram- 
mltiee-s, shall be performed nndrr contract, lo hi- c.lvrn to Iho lowest rrnpnnalhle bidder 
below a maximum price, and nnder snch retrnlatlrma aa ahall bo prescribed by law ; no 
member or officer of any department of the government ahall be In any way Interested In 
ill such contracts ahall be subject to the approval of the Governor, 



SI. All bills for miring revenues ahall originate in Ihe Ilmun of Keprctenlatlre* ; but 
the Senate may propose amendments, aa In other bills. 

U The General Appropriation Hill ahall embrace, nothing hat sppropristlons for Iho 
ordinary expense* of the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial dcpartmirits nr the Slate, 
Inbwnst on the public debt, and for the public schools ; ill other appropriations shall bo 
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S3. No money ahall be paid out of the Tree mi 17 except u 
law, and 011 warrant drawn by Uie proper officer in pursuance thereof : and • regular 
statement and account of recetpta and expenditure* of all public 010017a •hall be pab- 
llalicil annually, In aucta manner a* may be by lav directed. 

at. No appropriation shall lie mailo to an; cliarltablc or educational InMllalloa bat 
under the obsobllo control of the Stale, other than Normal schools, established by law 
for 1 lie professional training of teacher* for the public achaost of the Stale, except by a 

35, No act of the General Assembly ahall authorlro Ihe Investment of any traM fajkd 
hj executors, adminlatrators, guardians, and other trustees, In the boada at Mock of any 
private corporation ; and any anch acta now existing are avoided, aavlng ranatiuuanj 
hcrrtofore mode. 

to. The pow it to change the venue, in civil and criminal causes, I* retted la the. courts, 
to be exercised In each manner aa ahall be provided by law. 

ST. When ilic General Assembly ahall be conreneil In special araalon. then ahall be aa 
legislation upon aubjeela other than Ihoao dcaajraatod in ilie proclamation of the Governor 
colli iic Mich session*. 

88. No Stair. oNce aliall be conllnncil or created for Uie Inspection or mossurlnjr, of an y 
merchandise, manufacture, or commodity ; out any count* or municipality may appoint 
anch office™, when authorised by law. 

91>. No act of the General Assembly chousing the neat of enternment of tbeBtale ahall 
hecome a law until the Mine aliall have been submitted to the qualified elector, of the 
Btntc at a general election, and approved br a majority of auch elector* toting on the 
fame, mil mrh net ahall specify the proposed new Incntkin. 

40. A niemlier of the General Assembly who slioll curruplly aollclt, dcmniU, or receive, 
or consent to receive, directly or Indirectly, for himself or for another, from any cm- 
tinny, corporation, nr iicrson.any money, oHtcc, appointment, emptoymenl, reward, thing 

Influence, nr lor withholding the anmc, or with an understanding, expressed or Implied, 
Hint liia vole or official action aliall be in any way Influenced thereby, or who ahall aollclt 
or demand any anch money or other mlvniilngcs, mailer, or thine; aforcudd for another, aa 
Ihe roup idera thin of hi« vote or ofllclal Influence, or for withholding Ihceamr, or ahall 
give or withhold hla vole or Influence In consideration of the payment or promi** of anch 
money, ndvoulngo. matter, or thing In another, ahall be guilty of bribery within Ihe mean. 
In", of tibia* Constitution, and ahall Incur Ihe dianbilllk-a provided Ibercby for aach 
offense, and audi additional punlr-liiucntia If. or aliall be, provided by law. 

41, Any person who aliall, directly or Indirectly, offer, give, or promise any money or 
tiling of value, testimonial, privilege, or personal advantage, lo any executive or Judicial 
officer, nr member of the General Aaacmhly. In Influence him In the performance of any 
of hla public or official duties, almll be Riillty of bribery ind be punished In aach Banner 
M ahall la provided by law. 

K. The offense of corrupt eollcltation of membrra of the General Assembly, or of 
public officers of this Mate, or of any municipal diilaluii thereof, and any occnpallon or 
practice of anllrltatlon of Mich member, or officers, to Influcnco their official action, ahall 
be deflned by law, and ahall In punished by fine and Imprisonment. 

43. A member of the General Assembly, who haa a personal or private interest In any 
mcaanrcor bill, proposed or pending before the (Icnernl Assembly, ahsll disclose the Tact 
to the house of which he la a member, and shall not rote thereon. 

44. In nil elect Ion a by the General Assembly, the member* ahall vote slra roes, and that 
tote* shall he entered on the Jon mala. 

45. It aliall bo tin duty of the General Assembly to pass such lawa aa may be nee**. 



aary and proper to decide dlHercncra by arbitrators, to be appointed by (he parties who 

K. II thill he the ilnty or Ihe General Assembly, at It* lint session after the rallnee- 
tioo of this Coo.tiiutlno. and »li)ilii every aatotoejMI period of ten years, to make provi- 
sion by III for the iwWm, illi.-e.lini;. I |>roriiolpallog of the |ml>!lc etntiiirsof tble 

Stale of • general nature, both civil anil criminal. 

47. ThcCenrral Assembly shall pas* such prnal li«i aa they may deem expedient io 
seppeees the evil practice ol duelling. 

48. It shall be the duly r.f tin- General Asecmhly to repilate by lav the cam- hi which 
dcliieljnns ijiall he mailr from (he •atari.'* of public officers, for neglect of duty In their 
omrlal rapacltle*. ami Hie onniint nf mrli deductions. 

«. II thall he the duty nf Ihe General Asscmbl) to r --- , . - e . the aeveral or li. ■« 

Blare to make adequate provision for tlie ma In ten ■ nee of lhe |oor. 

50. The General Assembly "lull not have power to authorize any mnnlelpal fofpora- 
llon to pass an; Ian* Incnnsiatcnt with (he general laws of Uila Slate. 

H. In the cvenl of annexation of any foreign territory Io Ihia Stale, the General As- 
* "1 !■: i ahall enact lawa cite ruling Io Ihe inhahlUnls of Ihe acquired Irrvltori all the 
richia and priviirgra whkh may be required bj- the (ennaof ihe acquisition, anylhlng In 
Ihlr Constitution Io Ihe contrary oot» llhs landing. 

BS. The (Jeneral Assembly Fliall nni ux the properly, real and |ier»onal, of the Stale, 
counties, or other municipal corporations, or cemeteries : nor lute In Incorporated ell let 
or towns, or within one mile nf any city or [own. Io the ritcnt of one acre, nor Iota one 
mile or more distant from rnch riii'-a or tow ne. to ihe cxtrnl of live acrea, with the build- 
ings thereon, when the name ate need exclusively for religions worship, for schools, or for 

log twenty-Are Uiousand dnllara in value, aa may be nacd exclusively for agricultiiral or 
hortlcnltnrmi asanrlaiions of a public chancier. 

M. The General Assembly shall by Jaw prescribe rncb rules and rcfiiJaUoiia aa may 
be WWW ? to ascertain the value of personal and real property exempted Iron asle under 
legal process by thla Const lln Hon, and to mn the same to the claimanl thereof 
■•selected. 

M. The Stale ahull not regsge In works of Internal Improvement, nor lend money or 
Ha credit In aid of inch ; nor ahall thn Stale be Interested In any print* or corporate 
enterprise, or tend money, or lla credit to any indlridiul, association, or corponllon. 

IS. The General Aaarmbly ahall have no power to authorise any manly, city, town, or 
otbec aobdtvlaion of ihia Stale, In lend Its credit, or to grant public money or thing of 
nine in aid of, or to any Individual, association, or corporation whatsoever, or to become ft 
atockbolder In any each corporal™, association, or company, by Issuing bonds or other- 
wise. 

M. There can be no law of thla Stale Impairing ths obligation nf contract" by destroy- 
ing or impairing the remedy for their enforcement ; and the General Aascmbly ahall 
here no power to revive any right or remedy which may ban heeonw barred by lapas oT 
tone or by any atatnts of thla Bute. 
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I. The •unrcaie executive power of this Slate thill be veatcd la ■ chief magttrata, 
whoahall be atylod " The Governor of (he Bute of Alabama." 

3 The Governor, Secretary of Stale, Stale Treaeurrr, State Auditor, anil Attorney. 
General, ahall bo eleclwl bj Uw quaJIfted elector* of Ihi* State, al tbe aame time and 
place* appointed for the election of member* of the (tenenl Aracmbiy. 

i. Tho rctnnn of erery election fur Governor, Srcrrlary of State. State Auditor, State 
Treasurer, and Attorney-Genet*!, ahall be aralrd up ■nil Iranamltted by tbe returning 
officer* to the arol of government, directed to the Speaker of the llooaeof Hepreeeata- 
Urca, who ahall, daring the anil week of the ec*ekm to which aid return* thai I be amir, 
open and publl.h tlu-m In the presence nf both hruar* of the Goneral AaacaaUy III Joint 
Convention. The peiaon having the highest number of rote* for either of *abj office* 
ahall bo declared duly elected ; but, If two or mora ahall have an equal and the hlghn* 
number or vote* for tbu aame office, the General Aearmbly, by Joint rote, without -lelay, 
ahall choose one of aakl persona for aald office. Contented eketlona for Governor, Wecre- 
tary of flute, State Andllcir, State Trcaanrcr, and Attorncy-Oeoertl, ahall be determined 
by both houaea of the General Anembly, In each manner aa may be | n r*e r lb o l by law. 

5. The Governor, Secretary of State, Stale Treaaarer, State Auditor, and Attorney- 
General, ahali boh! their respective office* for tbe term of two year* from the time of 
their (Retaliation in office, and nnlll their enrrcaeora ahall be elected and qaalUed. 

8. The Governor ahall heat lent thirty year* of age when elected, and ahall hare KM 
a citizen of tho United State* ten year*, and a resident citlaeo of thli Stale at leant teres 
yeara next brfore the ilay of hla election. 

7. The Governor, Secretary of Stale, Stale Treasurer, State Auditor, and Attomey- 
Gcncral, ahall reside at the aeat of pivrrnmrn t of Ihla Slate during tho time they mnllnoo 
In oftlce, ciccpt in raara of epidemic* ; and they ahall receive rom|>rn*atk>n for their arr- 
rlrea, which *luill lie flic I by law, ami which ihall not lie InCRsaedordlmlnlahcd during 
the term for which they ahall have been elected. 

R. The Governor ahall take care that Ihr Ian be faithfully executed. 

9. The Governor may require Information In writing under oath, from the □IHcera of 
the Executive Department on anyanhjeel relating lo the dullc* or their respective iiMoe*; 
and he may al any time require information in writing , under n*th, from all officer* and 

and eipenaca of their rrapocllvo offices *nd Inalltiitlona ; anil any auch officer or manager 
who mnkra a fa lac report ahall be guilty of perjury and punlalieil accordingly. 

10. Tho Governor may, by proclamation, on eilraordlnary occaahma, convene the 
General Aaacmhly at the ant or government, or at a different puce If, alncr their laat 
adjournment, that ahall have Iwcnmc dangerous from an enemy, or from Infoctinu* or 
caiitnglmi* illaraec* ; and ho ahall atnto a|irelflcally In auch proclamation each matter 
concerning which the action of Ihnl lmdy It deemed lirccaaary. 

II. The Governor *hall. from time to time. Rite lo the General Araembly Information 
of the elate, or the government, and recommend to their confident Ion audi mesaum aa 
he may deem ciprd lent ; and at the rom men cement of each melon of the General A-ec m - 
bly, and at tho close of hi* term of ntHce, give Information, by written meeenge, nf ihc 
condition of the Stale; mid he ahall ■ 
•crlhed by law, for all monrya received 
hia onler, with the vonchrra therefor; and he ahnll, at the comrncWTntPnt nr each 
regular aeealnn, present lo Hie General Aaacmhly ntlmatca of the amonnl of money 
reijiiireil to bo ralard by laiallon ror all pnrpiwe. 

IS. Tho Governor ahall have power to remit line* ami forfellurra,ander*nch rules and 
rejmlaliona aa may he . 

in and Impeach meal) ; b 



pardon* in on of murder, arson, burglary, rape, oraanlt with attempt lo commit rape, 
perjury, furj,Tij, bribery, ind larceny, aball Dot relieve (ram civil ami |»litlcal disability 
uIm speclncally exuresard in llie pardon. Upon conviction of trcaenn, tlm Governor 
■uv suspend (ho deration of Ins aentcncE, and report tho aame Id the General Aaacmbly 
at the Hit rrgalar pension, when the General Asecmbly ihall cither panlon, commnte the 
sentence, illrrrt Its elocution, or Croat further reprieve. Ilo shell eommnnlaitc to the 
General Aascmbly at errry regular se»*lon, each cnacof reprieve, commutation, or pardon 
framed, nilh his OMii therefor ; stating the name and crime of ttw convict, the •en- 
tcnee, lla date and the date of reprieve, commutation, or pardon. 

1*. Every Ml) which •hall burr, paraed l«th noun™ of tho General Aesnnbly ihall be 
preeentcd lo the Gorernor ; If ho approve, he ihall sign It, but If not, ho ihall rcluru It 
with tits objection*, to that faouae In which It ahall have originated, who ahall enter tba 
objection! at large upon the Journal*, ami tin bouse to which inch bill ihall bo returned 
ahall proceed to reconalder It; if, after such rcc-orm Idem L kin. a majority of the whole num- 
ber elected to thai hnure ihall rote for the passage of each bill. It ihall boecnt, with tho 
Objection!, to the olhcr honac, lij whlcli It thill likewise bo reconsidered ; lfap|imTeil by 
* majority of the whole number elected In tint lumsc, llaliall becomes Ian ; tint. In such 
casee, the vote* or both booaca aiiall bo determined by jeaa and nnyi, ami the names of 
the mrrahrra Totinjs for or against the bill ahall bo entered npon the journals id each 
home respectively ; If any hill ahall not be returned by the GoTemor within Ave day* 
(Sunday* eirrofcil), after II ihall bare been presented to him, the aame ahall be ■ law in 
lilt* manner at If he had signed it, nnlcs* the General Awcmbly by their adjournment, 
prevent III return, in which case It ahall not he ■ law. And every order, rote, or reaoln. 
tloa to which the concurrence of both house* may bo ncceesary (eiecpt c|tteatlnna of 
adjournment and or bringing on election* by the tiro house*, and of amending tbia Con- 
atltulloni shall ho preernfed to tin Governor and beforo the aame ahall take effect bo 
approved hj him, or being disapproved ahall bo tepaaaed by both booaca, according lo 
the rule* awl limitation! preacrlhed In the caae of a Mil. 

14. The Governor ahall hare power to disapprove of any item or Item* of any hill mak- 
ing appropriation* of money, embracing dhttlntt Items, and the part, or porta, of the bill 
approved, ahall he the law, and the Item or Item* disapproved ahall bo void, unless 
lipaaml according to the rule* and limitation! prescribed for the passage of other hllli 

rr tba exeentlre veto ; and he ihall, In writing, elate apcciUcaUy tho Item or Item* ho 



IS. la caae of the Impeachment of the Governor, hie removal from office, death, refusal 
to qiullfy. rwlputl™, abeenc* from the Stale, or other dlaablllty, tho Prcaldcnt of tho 
Senate ihall cicrelac all the power and authority appertaining lo tho office of Governor, 
until the lime appointed for the election of Governor aball arrive, or until the Governor 
who It abarnt. or Impeached, ahall return or bo acquitted, or other disability be removed; 
and If daring inch vacancy In the office of Governor, tho President of the Senate shall bo 
Impeached, removed from office, refuse to qualify, die, resign, be aheent from the State, 
or he under any other disability, the Speaker of the novae of Itepreacnlatlre* shall, In 
like manner, administer the government. If the Governor aball be absent from tin State 
over Iwriitj dais, the rocmiary of State ahall nollfy the Presiilcnl of tho Men ale, who ihall 
(Met upon the dntlea of Governor : and If the Governor and Prcaklent of the Senate Ihall 
both be ahaenl from the State over twenty day*, the Secretary or State ahall notify the 
Speaker of the House of Representative!, and In aurh caae he ihall enter npon and die- 
charge the dntlea of Governor, antll the retdrti of the Governor or PreaMent of the 
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tion which the Governor would hare received if ho had been employed in the duties of 
Ate office : Prodded, That if the Genera) Assembly shall be in session during inch ab- 
sence, they, or cither of them, shall receive no compensation as members of the General 
Assembly while acting as Governor. ' 

17. No person shall, at one and the same time, hold the office of Governor of this 
State and any other office, civil or military, either under this State, the United States, or 
any other State or government, except as otherwise provided In this Constitution. 

18. Tlie Governor shall be commander-in-chief of the militia and volunteer forces of 
this State, except when they shall be called Into the service of the United 8tates, and he 
may call out the same to execute the laws, suppress insurrection, and repel Invasion, but be 
need not command In person, unless directed to do so by a resolution of the General 
Assembly ; and when acting in the service of tlie United States, he shall appoint his 
staff, and the General Assembly shall fix his rank. 

10. No person shall be eligible to the office of Secretary of State, State Treasurer, State 
Auditor, or Attorney-General, unless he shall have been a citizen of the United States at 
least seven years, and shall have resided in this State at least II vo years next preceding 
his elect ion, and shall bo at least twenty-five years old when elected. 

20. There shall be a great seal of the State, which shall be used officially by the Gov- 
ernor ; and the seal now In use shall continue to be used until another shall have been 
adopted by the General Assembly. The said seal shall be called the " Great Seal of the 
State of Alabama." 

21. The Secretary of State shall bo the custodian of tlie seal of the State, and shaft 
authenticate therewith all official act* of the Governor, his approval of laws and resolu- 
tions excepted. lie shall keep a register of the official acts of the Governor, and when 
necessary shall attest them, and lay copies of the same, together with copies of all papers 
relative thereto, l>eforo cither house of the General Assembly, whenever required to do 
so, and shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by law. 

22. All grants and commissions shall be issued in the name and by the authority of the 
State of Alabama, scaled with the great seal, and signed by the Governor, and counter- 
signed by the Secretary of State. 

23. Should the office of Secretary of State, State Treasurer, State Auditor, Attorney- 
General, or Superintendent of Education, become vacant, for any of the causes specified 
in section fifteen of this article, the Governor shall fill the vacancy, until the disability is 
removed, or a successor elected and qualified. 

24. The SUitc Treasurer, State Auditor, and Attorney -General shall perform such duties 
as may be prescribed by law. Tho State Treasurer and State Auditor shall every year, at 
a time the General Assembly may fix, make a full and complete re|iort to the Governor, 
showing nil receipts and disbursements of revenue, of every character, all claims audited 
and paid by the State, by items, and all taxes and revenue collected and paid into tlie 
treasury, and from what source's ; and they shall make reports oftener on any matter per- 
taining to their office, if required by the Governor, or the General Assembly. 

25. The State Auditor, State Treasurer, and Secretary of State shall not, after the, 
expiration of the terms of those now In office, receive to their use any fees, costs, per- 
quisites of office, or compensation, other than their salaries as prescribed by law ; and ail 
foes that may Ik? payahlo by law, for any services performed by cither of such officers, 
shall be paid in advance into the State Treasury. 

26. A Sheriff shall be elected In each county, by the qualified electors thereof, who 
shall hold his office for tho term of four years, unless sooner removed, and shall be in- 
eligible to such office as his own successor ; Provided, That sheriffs elected on the first 
Monday In August, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, or at such other time as may be 
prescribed by law for the election In that year, shall hold their offices for the term of 
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three ycara, •ml nnlil their etKCcaror* Bba)l be elected and quilled. In the year eighteen 

hundred and right;, at tbe general election for members to the General Ancmblj. aherbxe 
■tiall Ik elected for rourycars.aa herein provided. Vacancies In the oBlec of sheriff ahall 
be SIM by tbe Governor, u In other rasce ; and the perron nppolntrd shall continue Id 
the omee until tbe belt general election In tbe county for aheruT, u provided by law. 



1. The indicia 1 power of the Slat*, shall be ™t*d In the Seiinte sitting a* a Court of 
Impeachment, a Supreme Court. Circuit Court!. Chancery Court*, Court* of frobalr, anch 
Interior Courts nf law ami equity, to consist of not more than ■■* member*, as the Gen- 
eral Assembly may from time 10 time establish, and inch peraon* aa may be by law bv 
rented wltb power* of a Judicial nature. 

1 Except In caeca otherwise directed In the Constitution, tbe Supreme Court (hall 
bare appellate j 11 H w 1 1 ction only, which shall be co-citcniire with tho Stale, under Mich rc- 
■UieUnnaand regulation*, not repugnant to this Constitution, a* mar from time to time he 
prescribed by law. Pmriilrd, That aahl Court aball hare uowrr to bane writ* of Injunc- 
tion, Aflofiu rornwt, quo unrranto, and such other remedial ami original writa la mar 1» 
necessary to give It a general sn|irrintcndcnre and control of Inferior juried let ion. 

\ The Supreme Court»h»ll lie held at thraeatof government, but If that (lull ban 
become dangerooa from any enure II may adjourn to a different place. 

4. The Slate ahall he divided Irr the General AeeemMy Into cunrenient circuit*, not b> 
exceed eight In number nnlraa Increaacd by a rote of twn-tbinl* of the member* of each 
bonac nf tho General Assembly, and no circuit shall contain leaa than three nor more 
than twelve couutir* : and far each clrcalt there ahall be ehoocn a Judge, who ahall, for 
one year next preceding hla election and during hi* continuance In onke, realdn In Uw 
circuit for which he la elected. 

s. The Circuit Court ahall bare original jurisdiction In all mettcra, civil and criminal, 
whbln tbe State, not otherwlae excepted In [hit Constitution ; but In civil caeca only 
when the mailer or turn In controversy execeda fifty dollar*. 

•- A Circuit Conn ahall beheld In each county In the State at least twice Increry year, 
and the Judge* of the aereral circuit* may hold courta for each other, when tbey deem 
It expedient, and ahall dn ao when directed by law ; rrdrMttt, Thai tbe Judge* of the 
aeTeral Circuit Courta ahall hare power to Isaac writ* of injunction returnable Into Co* rt* 
of Chancery. 

T. The General Assembly ahall hare power to eatabliaha Court or Cnurii of Chancery, 
with original and appellate judlndlcllon. The State lhall be divided by the General 
Assembly Inlo conrrn lent chancery dlrlalona, not exceeding three In number, unless an 
Increase aball he made by a rote nf two-thlrda or each home or tbe Oeneral Aaacmbly taken 
by yeaa and nay* and entered upon the Joamala ; and the dirlslon ahall be divided Into 
district*, and for rachdlrlelon there thai I be a Chancellor, who ahall, at the lime of hla 
election or appointment, ami during lita continuance la ofllee, reside la tbe division for 
which he ahall hare been elected or appointed. 

B. A Chancery Court ahall be held in each district, at a puce to be fixed by law, at 
least once in each year, and tbe chance Hon may bold court* for each other, wheat they 
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10. The Judge* of Out Supreme Court, Circuit Court*, ind Chancellor* it ill, at Mated 
timer, receive for IMi »ertlee* * eompcroatlon, which (hall not bo dimlnlabed dnrroc 
their official tcrniB, but they ahall receive no fee* or perqulattee, nor bold u; oOke (ex- 
tant judicial office*) of pront or tnut under Uib Slate or the t'nitrd Stale*, or n/ other 
power, during the term for which they hate hn elected. 

11. The Supreme Court ■hull conaiat of one Chief Jualke end nth Inllilhif tif fill I 
ale Jnatlcc* u our be prratrlbcd by law. 

IS. The Chief Jnetlec nnd Aafoeiale Jnatlcc* of the Supreme Coart, Judgri of the 
Circuit Court*, I'robhle Court*, ami Chaneellore, ahall be elected by the qaailOed elector* 
of the siatc. circuit*, countlce, nnd chancery dlvialona for which inch coart* may ha 
eaiabllahed, at inch time* u may be oreacrlbed by law. 

IS. The Judg™ nf inch Inferior emirta o( law and coolly aa maybe by law catahHahed, 
ahall be elected or appointed in anch mode an the General Araembly mar pmcrihe. 

14. Tlie Judge* nf the Supremo Court, Circuit Court*, Chancellor*, and the Judge* of 
the CltrCourta, ahall hare been cltlicna of the United State* and of thl* Stale for are 
jrara nril preceding; their election or appointment, and ahall not be lea* than twentj Hre 
ycara of age, anil learned In the law. 

IB. The Chief Jnatlce and AaaoclatB Juatlce* of the Supreme Coart, circuit Judge*, 
Chancellor*, and probate judge* ahall hold omen for the term of all reara and until ibrlr 
aucccfanr* are elected or appointed and qu.llflcd ; ami Iho right of such judge* and chan- 
Cellora to hold their office for the full term hereby prescribed, ahall not be affected by 
any chnugc hereafter made hy law In an; circuit, dlvlalon, or county in the node or lime 
of elect Inn. 

10. The judge* of Ilic Supreme Court ahull, by virtue of tbrlr ofllcea. lie cnnarnaloT* 
of the peace throughout the State ; the judge* of llic Cirrult CourU within tlirlr rr*|iFC- 
tlve circuit*, and the Judaea of Iho Inferior court* within their respective jurisdiction*, 
ahail In like manner he conservator* ol Hie peace. 

17. Vacancies in the office of any of the judge* or chancellor* of ihla State ahall be 
filled by appointment by [ho Governor, and anch appointee ahall hold hie office for law 
unexpired term and until hit ■urcreanr la elected or appointed nnd qnallDcd. 

IB. If In any coae. dill or criminal, [lending In any circuit, chancery, or city court In 
thla Slate, the prcaldlng judge or chancellor ahall, for any legal catiac, be Incompetent to 
try, hear, or render Judgment In aueh caec, the partlr* or tlirlr attorney! nf record. If It 
he a civil care, or the enlkilnr or other pro*ccullng officer, and the defendant or riefcod- 
nnta. If It be ■ criminal care, may agree upon aome disinterested person, practicing In the 
court and kerned In the law, to act aa apoelal Judge or chancellor, to alt aa a coort nnd to 
hear, decide, and rentier judgment In the aamo manner and to the mm effect aa a Judge 
of the Circuit, or City Court, or Chancellor, silting; *e a court mighl do in anch owe. If 
the cue be a civil one and the parties, or their attorneys or record do not ■tree, or.lf the 
casehoacrlmlnal one and the prosecuting officer and the defendant or drtemlanla do not 
agree upon a aprelal Judge or chancellor, or If cither party In a clrll e*n*c to not repre- 
sented in court, the clerk of llic Circuit or City Court, or register In Chancery of the 
court in which aald cense to pending, shall appoint the special Judge or chancellor, who 
•hall prcaidc, try. and render Judgment u in thla acctkm provided. 

10. The General Assembly aball hive power to provide for the holding or circuit and 
chancery court* In thla Stale, when Iho Judge* or chancellor* tliereor fall to attend reg*. 

10. No Judge of any court of record In thla State, ahall practice law In any or the 
courts of this Slate or nf the " 

81. RrgiatrrB in chancery 
ahall hold ofllce during the t 



regterm ahall receive a* compenantlon far (heir imka only ench fee* and commlaaJom 
a* uij be *pecilcally nrcacribed bj law. 

a. A clerk of lb* Supreme Court .hill be appointed bj lb« Judaea thereof, and ahall 
bokl Mia during (be torn or (he Judge* making (he appointment, and clerka o( ench 
barerior rourla aa mar be raUblkihcd by law, ahall be appolnlcd by the judge* thenof, 
ami rball held office daring Ihr term of the Judge making ench appnlntmcat. 

n. Clerkeuf theCimlt Court aha)] be elected by the qualified elector* In each eonnty, 
for (lie term of all yearn. Yeennclca In anch oOoi ahall be llkd by the Governor for 



, The clerk nf (ha Saprenw Conrt and regaptcre In Chancery may be moored from 
on** bj the Judge* of the Supreme Court and ehaneelloea rmpeetlvely. for eauae. In ba 
entered at length upon (he reronla or the conrt. 

fa. A anrMtar tor each judicial circuit ahall be elected by Joint ballot o( the Central 
Aaaemblj, oho .lull be learned In the law, and who ahall, at the lime or hla election, and 
during hla continuance In offlec, reekle In (he circuit for which be la cheaen, and whoa* 
termor office ahall be for all ycara ; PiorlJnI. That tbe General AaacmMy.al Ihelrat 
•carton therenr after the ratlflcatlon or thla Conplltntlon t hall, bj Joint ballot, elect a 
aoileitor for each Jtulklal circuit of the State, whoae term nf office ahall begin on Toca- 
naj atlcr Hie Aral Monday In November, rlgbtn-n bnmlred and revrnty-atx, and continue 
for four vran ; And prwidtrl. That the Oeticral Areemblj mar, when ncccwary, P rD * 
Tide fnr the election or appointment of county eollcllora. 

M- There ahall be elected bj the qualified electora or each precinct of the cnuntiea, 
not exceeding two J m dice* of the Peace and one Constable. Such Juatieea ahall bare 
Jurlwlkiinn In all civil care* wherein (he amount In oontroveray doea not eicerd one 
hundred dullara. except In carer nf libel, rlander, araeult and battery, and ejectment 
In all eaaea tried before anch jualke*, the right of appeal, without prepayment or carta, 
•ball be aeeared by law ; Proit-iHt. That the Governor may appoint one Notary I'll bile 
lor ench election precinct In count lea, and one fur each ward In eltica of over Bra thou- 
aand Inhabitant*, who. In addition to the power* of notary, ahall ban and excrclec tha 
nme Jurlrdlciion aa Jnatlcn of the peace within the preeincta and wank for which they 
an nrpectlvely appointed ; And prerfitul. That notariee public without anch Jnrladk> 
Uonmay be appointed. The termor office or anch jaatkea and notarlea public ahall be 
prnerlbrd by law, 

IT. An Attorney-General ahall be elected by the qualified electora of the Stale a( tha 
name time and place* of election of member* of the General Arrembly. whoae tern of 
office rball be for (wo yean, and until hla ancccaaor la elected and qualified. After hi* 
election he ahall reaMe at the neat or government, and ahall be the law officer of tha 
Stale, and ahall perform anch duties a* may be required of him by law. 

M. The at vie of all nrocera ahall be "The State or Alabama." and all preaeentiona 
ahall he carried on In the name and by tha authority or the name, and ahall conclude 
"Agalnat (he peace and dignity of the State." 

ARTICLE VII. 



1. Tbe Governor, Secretary of State, Andltor, Treaaarer, Attorney-General, Bnprrln- 
tendent of Education, and Judge* or tbe Supreme Conrt, may Ik 
willful neglect of duty, corruption In office, habitual di 
ntfanaa Involving moral turpitude while In office, 01 
connected therewith, by the Senate, rifting ai 
affirmation, on arttelee or charge* pref er red by the Hon 
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1. The chancellors, Judge* of tlw Circuit Courte, Jmlgea of Ik* Probata Courts, 
»olldton of Uin Circuits, and Judges of the Inferior c™n», from which an appeal may 
be taken directly lo U» Supreme Court, may benmoml rrem o«ce for an; of the CMW— 
■ptc.1 fled In too preceding section, bj tba Supreme Coart, under ruth regulations m may 
be prescribed by law. 

S. The abcrifls, elcrki of the Circuit, Citj or Criminal Cojrta, lai collectors, lax 
lliiinn county treasurers, coroners, Juatlrcs of the peace, notaries piihlk, eon- 
itablcs, and all other count}' ofllccm, mayor* ami Intcndants of Incorporated cities and 
town. In thl« State, may be remorod from office for anjr of (be can« spcdBcd In section 
one of Ihla article, by the Circuit, City, or Criminal Court of the county In which each 
olHccre bold their once, under neb nanrlatkuia aa mar be prescribed hy law ; rrocirtrti. 
That the right of trial bj Jury and appeal In such caaee be secured. 

a. The penalties la cae» arising under the three preceding acctlona ehall not extend 
beyond removal from office, and d I (qualification from hokllnf offlcc nmler the authority 
nf Uili Bute, Tor the term far which he ««t elected or appointed ; bat the accused shall 
be liable to Indictment, trial and paniahment •■ prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE VIII. 



1. Every male cltlran of the United State*, ami crcry male penes of foreign birth »bo 
may bare legally declared lililntmilun to become arltlicn of the I'nltod Stales before he 
offer* to vine, wliii I" twenty-one years ok), or upwards, possessing the following nualln- 
cations, shall lie nn L'leelor ami aliall he entltkil to vote at any clcctlnn by the iienple, 
except an hereinafter provided : First. He ahull bare nelilcd In the rltslc at least one 
year Immediately preceding the election at which be olTcra to vote. Herond. lie shall 
bnvc resided In the county for three montht, and In the precinct or ward for thirty day* 
Immediately preceding the election lit which lie offers to vote ; Prorldrd, That tlie Gcn- 
ernl Assembly may prescrlhc a longer or shorter residence In any preclnrt In any county, 
or In any weird In any Incorporated city or town having a population of more than Bre 
thousand inhabitants, hut In no caee to ein-.il Hirer months; Anil, nnrrloW. That no 
•nhllcT, inllor, or marine, In the military or naval service of the United Statea, aball 
acquire a residence liy licing stationed In litis Stale. 

S. All elections liy the people 'linll be by ballot, ami all clcctiona by peraona In a repre- 
sentative capacity ahull I"' rlr<i row. 

1. The following classes slinll not lie pcmilttnl In register, vote, or hold olnce ; First. 
TIhisc who slmll have liecn convicted of treason, cndieMlcmcnt of nulille funds, mal- 
feasance In onlec, larceny, hrlliery, or other crime punishable by Imprisonment In the 
penitentiary. Second. Those who are idiots or Insane. 

4. Electors shall In all cases, except treason, felony, or breach of the peace, he privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at elections, or while going lo or return ina; 

5 The General Assembly shall pas* lawn, not Inconflstcnt with this Constitution, lo 
regulate and govern clcctiona I" this Mlnte, and all «nch laws shall lie nnlfomi throngteoat 
the State. The General Assembly may, when necessary, provide by law for the regsHra- 



M required by law, 

6. It shrill lie the dntyof the General Assembly to pan adequate laws giving protcc l lusi 
aghllMt tba evils srislnj: from the uac of Intoxicating liquors at all elections. 



T. Brtmm or ritfUom form civil oflKwn who ir« lobe cwoml^Bonl bjU«GoT- 
hht, except rjecretary of (Hale, Stale Auditor, Stale Trcaaurar, and Attorney-General, 
ml for the «»b(n of too General Aaaeinbly, ahall he nadt to the Secretary of State. 
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3. It ahall be the duty of the General Aaaeuibiy, atltanrat acaalnn after the u this of 
the decennial cenana of the United Blatca In the year eighteen hundred anil alghty, and 
aftrt each aubeeuncnt decennial tenant, In Hi by Ian the number of repmentatlvra and 
(pfmtthifl them among the aeveral cnnntlea of the Stale; Prorldtd, That each county ahall 
be entitled to at leant one Representative. 

4. It ahall be the duty of the General Aaaembly at lb) Brat acaaton after the taking of 
the decennial ccnani of tho United Btatea In the year eighteen hundred and eighty, and after 
each rnbaronent decennial eenaua, to Hi by tan- the number of ecnalon and to divide the 
Stale Into aa many Senatorial Dbrtrlcta aa then an acnalora, which dlatrlcta ahall be an 

titled to one eenatnr and no more ; and which dlatrlcta when formed, ahall not be changed 
until the next apportioning acaaloo of the General AaaemMy after the neat decennial 
craan* of Iba United Statea ahall hare been taken, Ho manly alull bo divided between 
two dlatrlcta and no dlatrict ahall be made of two or more eonntlea not contlguoua to 

1, Hhmkl the deeennlal cenana of the United States, from any eanac, not be taken, or 
If when taken, the name aa to IhieBUto la not full and nallafaclory, the General Aaaembly 
ahall hate power, at Ita Aral araalon after the time ahall hare el.poul for the taking of 

aafcl renan.. to provide for an enumeration of all tho inhabitant! of this State, and ones 
In each ten year* thereafter. U]nn which It ahall bo tho dnly of tho General Aaaembly 



article. 

8. Until Iho General Aaaembly ahall make in apportionment of rciirracfllatlvce among 
the arrrral rountlea, after the Aral decennial ccn«u» of the United States, a* herein pro- ' 

tided, the eountlea of Autauga, Baldwin, III mount, Calhonn, Chilton, Cherokee, 

Choctaw, Clarke, Clay, Cleburne, Coffee, Colbert, Conecuh, Cocoa, Covington, Crcnahaw, 
Dale, DeXalb, Elmore, Etowah, Eacambla, Fayette, Franklin, Genera, Henry, Lauderdale, 
Marlon. Morgan, Xoaiw, Marshall. Randolph, hanford, Bbelby, Hi. Clair, Walker, 
Waahlngton. and Winston ahall each have one Representative ; the eonntlea of Harbour, 
Bnllork, Holler, Chambers, Greene, Hale, Jackaon, Jefferaon, Llmeatone, l«wrrnre, 
Lowndes, Lee, Mnron, Marengo, Perry, Pickens, Pike, Rnaacll, Sumter, Tallsilrca, Tall*. 
pooaa, Tnarak—a, and Wlkox ahall hare each two Represent* Urea ; the eninty of 
aiwlnw ahall have throe Repreaenlativea ; the cnnntlea of Dalian and Montgomery ahall 
have each four Representative*; and the county nf Mobile ahall ban Btb RepeeaentaUraa. 



CONSTITUTION. 

7. Until tho General Aaaemhiyshsll divide the State Inu 
provided, the senatorial districts (hull bo as follows : 

First district. Lauderdale and Limestone : second district, G 
district, Morgan, WlnMm, ind Blount ; fi 
Jackson, and DeKalb ; alith dlatrlct, Cherokee, Etowah, and 8L Clair ; seventh district. 
Calhoun and Clebonw ; curtain district, Talladega and day ; ninth district, Randolph ami 
Chambers Men th district, Maeon and Tallapoosa ; eSeventh district, BIbhandTltacalomm ; 
twelfth district. Franklin, Marlon, Fayette, and Banfonl ; IMrtoenth dlatrlct, Walker, 
Jefferson, and Shelby ; fourteenth dlatrlct, Greene awl Pickens; fifteenth district, Cuosa, 
Elmore, and Chilton ; atileenth dlatrlct, Lowndes and Autauga ; eeTenteenth dlatrict. 
Bailer and Conecuh ; eighteenth dlatrlct, Perry ; nineteenth dlatrlct, ChocUw, Clarke, 
and Washington ; twentieth district, Marengo ; twenty-Brat district, Monroe, Escambia. 
and Baldwin ; twenty-second dlatrlct. Wilcox ; twenty-third dlatrlct, Henry, Coffee, Data, 
and Genera : twenty-fourth dlatrlct, Barboor ; twenty! fth dlatrlct. Pike, Crenshaw, aad 
Covington ; tweiitj-alitli dlatrlct, Bullock ; twenty-seventh dlatrlct, Lee ; twenty-ehrhth 
dlatrlct, Montaomery; twenty-ninth district, ltr.ser.ll ; thirtieth dlatrlct, Dallas; thhty- 
Orat district, Sumter ; thlrtj-ascnod dlatrlct, Uala j thirty-third district, Mobile. 

ARTICLE X. 



t. All taxea krrled on property In this Bute, ihall be turned In exact proportion to the 
value of such property ; PrntUtttI, hoantr. The ticncrsl Assembly may levy a poll lax 
nnlnntml onr dollar ami fifty ccnleon rachpoll, which aliall be applied elelualrely In. 
aid of the public school Fund, In the county to paying the same. 

B. So iimvpr to levy taxes shall he delegate] lo Individuals or private eorpnratloTia. 

S. Alter the ratification of this Con r-t Hut Ion, no new debt aliall be created agilneLor 
Incurred liy, tills Stale or III authority, expect to repel Invasion, or anppreaa Insurrection, 
awl then only bya concurrence of two-thirds of the member* of each boose of the cjcnrral 
Assembly, and the vote ehall lie taken by yens and nays, and entered on the Journals ; 
and any act creating or Incurring any new debt against this State, except aa herein pro- 
vided for, ahull be alssclitlcly void ; ProrMal, The Governor may be authorised to 
negotiate lempornry loans, never to exceed one hundred thousand dollars, to meet defi- 
ciencies In the treasury : and until the same Is paid, no new loan shall be negotiated ; 
Pivriilrd./Hrlhrr, That this section shall not lie so construed as to prevent the Issuance 
of bolide In adjustment of existing State Indebtedness. 

4. TheOencral Assembly shall not have the power to levy. In any one year, ■ (mater 
rate of taxation than three- fourths of one perccntumou the value of the taxable property 
within this Stale. 

5. No county In thl* State shall be authorized to levy a larger rate of taxation, In any 
one year, on the value of the taxable pro|icrty therein than one-half of one per centum ; 
PnrMul, That to pay debut existing at the ratification of Ihla Constitution, an addl. 
tlnnal rale of one-fourth of one per centum may be levied and collected, which shall be 
CXCliielvcJy appropriated in the payment of such debts, or the In tcreat thereon ; Prorldrd, 
further. That to pay any debt or liability now existing against any county. Incurred for 
the erection of the necessary public building", or other ordinary county pnrprawe, at that 
may hereafter be created for the erection of the necessary public buildings or nrklun, any 
connly may levy and collect such special taxes as may ham been or may hrmrter bs 
authorised by law, which taxes so Wi.il snd collected shall he applied eirlualvdy to tba 
purposes for which the same ehall have been levied and collected. 



•. The property of prints corporation*, asw*] nitons, and Individual* of thl* Slate, 
•lull torevrt be taxed at the same rale ; Proridrd. This section shall not apply Id tnstltu- 
thro I or enterp rise* deeolcd exclusitrlj to relic lour, cdnrailonal, or charitable purposes. 

T. Kb city, town, or othir municipal corpomllon, otlirr than provided for In tbla 
article, ahall levy or collect a latccr rale ot taxation, In an; one Tear, on tbr property 
thereof, than ona-balr or one per centum of the value of such property, at assessed for Suit 
taxation during the pmllng roar ; ProrMnl, That for tbe payment or debts cilrtliiR 
at tbe time of the ratification of ihis Constitution, and the Interest thereon, an additional 
rate or one per cmtuni May be collected, to bo applied exclualvcly to such indebtedness; 
And Proriittd, Thai section shall not apply to the city of Mobile, which city mar, until 
the Rni day of Jannary, one tbonsand eight hundred and seventy-nine, levy a tax not to 
exceed the rate or one per crntnm, and from and after that tlnic a tax not to exceed tbe 
rale of three-fourths of one per eenHDt to pa; the expenses of the city aovernment, and 
may also, until the n ret day of January, nne thousand ebrht hundred anil seventy-nine, 
levy a tax not in exceed the rate of one per centnn, ami from and after tint time, a tax 
■ot to exceed the rate of three- lonrthi of one per cen torn, to pay the existing indebted- 
ness of tain city and the interest thereon. 

8, At the flnt session of the General Awcmbly after the ratification or tbla Constitu- 
tion, the silark-i of the following ofMrcrs shall be reduced at least twenty-Ire i*t centum, 
(lx. : Governor, Secretary or Stale. Stale Anlltor, State Treasurer, Atlnrney-ftcnenl, 
flu perin tendon t or Education, Judge* or the Supreme and Circuit Courta. and Chan- 
cellor* ; ami after raid redaction the General Aurmbl j ahall not hare the power to 
Increase the eame except by a role of a majority or all the member* elected to each 
house, taken by year ami nays, ami entered on the Journals J Fmldtd, Tbla section shall 
not apply 10 any or said officers now in office. 

II. The General Assembly shall not have the power to require the eonullea or other 
municipal corporations to pay any charge* which are now payable out or tbe Stats 



1. All able-bodied male Inhabitants of this Stale, between the aeee or cleSilecn yean 
sud forty-ire year*, who are clitama oT the I'nltnl State*, or hare declared their Inten- 
tions to In-come such eltusrns. shall be liable, to military ilnty In the militia of tlw Slsto. 

X The f ri-nvTNl Assembly, In providing for the orvjnnlaatlon, equipment, ami discipline 
of tbe militia, shall conform as nr-arly aa practicable to tbe regulations Tor the govern- 
ment of the armies of Iho United Stales. 

S. Each company and regiment shall elect its own company and regimental officers; 
hot If any company or regiment shall ncclcrt la ricct sacb omccr* within the time pre 
scribed by law, they may be appointed by the Ooremnr. 

4. Volnnlerr organizations of infnntrr, cavalry, awl artillery, may he formed In neb. 
manner, and under each restrictions, ami with Rich privileges, aa may be provided by 
law. 

5. Tbe militia and volunteer force* shall, in all case*, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace. unprivileged from smst dnrini; their attendance nl nuistora.psmdes, 
and elections, ami In enlnK In and returning; from the same. 

fl. Tbe flora n et , shall, except a* othetewlse provldeil herdn, be commander-in-chief 
of tbe mllltla and volunteer force* nf the Slate, except when In Ihe service of tbe United 
Slates, and shall, with the advice and consent or tl» Senate, appoint all general officer*. 
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whoee term of office (hull be for roar Tear*. The Governor, Ibe rvnenlt, and leftmenta] 
and battalion commander*, •hill appoint their awn iUIh, u may be prarUeil hy lew. 

T. Toe General Aasembly .hill provide for the e*fe keeping of (be iim ammnnitlow, 
end accoutrcmente, military reeorda, banner*, and relic* of the Bute. 

8. The oaken and mm of Uw militia and volunteer timet thill not be entitled fa, 
or receive, any pay, nlkne, or emolnmeuts. when not In ndlre anrrtoa. 

ARTICLE III. 



1. The General Aaiembly shall nubllali. organize, and maintain a system of pnblle 
aehbola Ihrouohout tbe State for Uw equal benefit or Ibe children thereof, between Una 
age* or eoven and twenty-one year* ; bat separate schools ahall he provided for the chil- 
dren of cKlnrflaof African deerenL 

X. The principal of all fnnda arising from the Hie or other disposition of landa or Mber 
property, which has been or may hereafter be granted or enl mated to thla Matt, or given 
by the United Slate* for educational pnrnoaea, ahall be pmnred Inrlnlate and undi- 
minished ; and the Income arising thercrrom ahall be faithfully applied to the specific 
object! of the original grant! or appropriation*. 

5. All lands or olhor propertT given by Individuate, or appropriated by Uw Stole for 
educational purposes, and all estates of deirased persons, who die wltltoot leaving a will 
or heir, ■Imll be faithfully applied to the maintenance of the public school.. 

4. The Ocnoral Assembly ahall aim provide fnrthe levying and eollecllon of an annual 
poll tax, not to rxecrd one dollar ami Bftj ccnta on ench poll, which ahall he applied to 
thr support of Ilic public schools In the cotintlrs In which It la levied and collrrtcd. 

fl. The income arising from the sixteenth section trust fund, the surplus revenue fond, 
until It la rolled Tor by the United Slain prfonimcnt, and the rundi enumerated In acc- 

dn'l thousand dollar! per annum, u* the General Assembly shall prorlde by taxation or 
otherwise, shall be applied lo the support and maintenance of the pnblle schools, and It 
ahall lie the duty of the General Assembly to increase, from time to time, tlie public 
school fund, aa the condition of the Treasury snil the resources of the Btale will admit. 

6. Not more than four per cent, of all moneys raited, or which mar hereafter be ap- 
propriate,! for the support of public schools, ahall oo nsod or expended otherwise than 
for the payment of teachers, employed In such schools: Prorldtif, Thil [lie General 
Assembly may, by a vote or two-thlnls of ench house, suspend the operation of thin 
section. 

7. The supervision of the pnhlk srhools •hull lie vested in a Superintend nit of Educa- 
tion, whose powers, duties, term of office, and com pease lion shall belled by law. The 
Superintendent or Education shall he elected by thr qualified voters of the Slate In such 
manner nml at such time aa -lull lie provided by low. 

8. No money raised lor tlie support of the puhllc school! of the Stale, shall be appro- . 
printed to or rise,! for the support of any sectarian or denominational school. 

I. ThcKtnte University and the Acrlralliiral and Mechanical Cnllcfpjsli.il rarhbeundcr 

consist of two members from the congrcsalonal district In which tho University isioratrd, 
and one from ench of the other congressional district! In the State. The Hoard lor Ibe) 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col lege ahall consist of two members from the 
district In which the College is located, and one from each of the other 
district! In the State, Bald Traateoa ahall be appointed by tlie. Ooreroot 



the adrk* and content of the Senate, tuA ahall hold office for ■ tern of ill year*, and 
■■HI thdr mnwiiiii anall be appotatcd and quanted. After tha >m epuolnlmeiu 1Mb 
Bowl anall rardlrlded into llirea claana. a* nearly conn] an. may bo. The eeat* Of the 
«ni rtaae "bill be mealed at tha expiration of two yearn, and tboaa of the eetood dim 
la four yean, and ibueeof the third claee at the and of alx year* from thnilnieof appoint- 
Blent, ao thai one- third may ba chosen biennially. No Trustee ahall nceira any pay or 
MMUUMM other than hi* actnal expenee* Incurred In the dlechargc of bladuUeaaaaoch. 
IV Hm-emor ahall be tr-ojirk. Praaldent and the Superintendent of Education a^fUia 
a member of each of anld Boards of Trnateea. 

10. The Central Aiecuibly ihall hare no power lo change Oi* location of the elate 
Palrenlly or the Agrknltiiral and Mechnnlcal College *a now eetaMltbed by law, extent 
npooaroteof two-lhirde of the member* of the Genera] A**embly, taken by yeeaand 
neja and entered upon the Journal*. 

11. The prorlalona of thla article and of any act of the General Amombly paaaed lo 
poraoanre thereof wcetabllah, organize, and maintain ar-yatem of public achoole Ihrnugh- 
ont the stale, ahall apply lo Mobile County only ao far aa to anthorlae and leqnlra the 
asfboHtlr* dnlgnaled by law to draw the portion of (he fundi to which aakl connty will 
he entitled for achool pnrpoaes, and to make reporla lo the Superintendent of Education 
aa may lie pteerrlhed by law. Ami all apeclal Income* and powera of Caution, Ba now 
authorised by law for the beneft of public achoola In aakl county, ahall remain andla- 
tarbed until otherwise proTided by the General Assembly ; PrerltUd, That eeparale 
ncboolafor e*cb race shall always be m 

ARTICLE XUI. 



1. Coiporatione ra ay be formed under central lawe, bnl ahall not he created by apeclal 
net, except for municipal, maun facto ring, mining. Immigration. Induatrlil, and ednca- 
tlonal porpoao, or for constructing canal*, or Improving udgable riren and harbor* of 
thla State, and In caac* where. In the Judgment of the (lenernl \aaembly, the objecta of 
the corporation cannot be attained noder the general lawn. All general lawa and apeclal 
acta paaaed pamant In thin acctkm may be altered, amended, or repealed, 

f. All eilatlng eharten or grant* of apeclal or eiclnalve prlrllegea under which 
a bona tilt organization ahall nnt hare taken place and boalnraabocn commenced In 
(rood faith, at the time of the ntihcatlon of thla Conatltatlon, ahall thereafter hare no 
validity. 

S. The General Aaacnbly ahall nnt remit the forfeiture of the charter of any corpo- 
ration now cxlellns;, or alter or amend the anme, or paae any general or apeclal law for 
the honed of inch corporation, other than In elocution or a tmat created by law or by 
contract, except nnnn the condition that raieli corporation ahall thereafter hold I la charter 
■abject to the prerlelmn or thla ronetltnlion. 

i. No foreign corpnr*tlnn«h*!l do anyhnelneai In th la State without baring atleaat 
ane known place of bnatnea* and in authorised agent or igenta therein, and a*Ch cor- 
poral km nay be Med In any connty where It doeabnelneaa by acrrke of proceaa apoaan 
agent anywhere In thla State. 

S. No corporation ahall engage In any boalnea* other than that eipreaaly authorined 
la It* charter. 

t No corporation ahall frame itocki or bond* except foe money, labor done, or money 
or p ro p el! ; actually recelr e d : and all net I thine Indiana of atoek or lndebtedne** ahall 
ImTokt The atoek and bonded Irafebtednea* of coruuretloE* ahall not ba laarreaawe. 
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except In pursuance of general hn nnr without (bs consent of the persona holding the 
larger amount In value of stock, Drst obtained at a meeting to be facM sftcT thirty days' 
notice given in puransnre of Uw. 

T. Municipal and other corporations and Individuals Invested Vila Uw privilege of 
Uklim private, property for nubile two, "hill nuke Jntt compensation for Uw pr op ert y 
taken. Injured, or destroyed bj the construction or enlargement of Its work*, highway*, 
or Improvementa, which compensation (hall bo paid before aneh faking, Injnrj, or 
destruction. The General Assembly lo hereby prohibited from depriving an j pi 
an appeal from any preliminary ai 
or Individuals made bjr viewers « 

eun or appeal (hall, nn Uw demand of either party, be determined b; 
to law. 

a. I>n» f ron private corporations aball bo secured by inch means aa our be pre- 
scribed by law, 0.it In no caae ahall any Mockkolder be Individually liable otberwlee than 
lor the unpaid alock owned by him or her. 

t, No corporntlon ahall laaoe preferred atock without the consent of Iba owner s of 
two-thirds of the atock of *aM corporation. 

10. The General Assembly shall hare the power to alter, r or o fca . or amend arty chartsr 
of Incorporation now ei luting, and revocable at the ratification of tbla OnrwtlUUori, or 
any that may hereafter be created, whenorcr. In their opinion, It may be In/art n as to the 
cIIIeciis of the Bute, In Mich manner, horrrvcr, that no Injustice aball be done to the 
Incorporators. No law hereafter enacted ahall create, renew, or extend the charter of 



11. Any nssnelMlon or corporation organised for the purpose, or any Individual ahall 
have the right lo construct and maintain linen of Iclccrapli within (his State, and connect 
the Himi' ii- 1 1 h other linn, and the General Assembly ahall, by general law of uniform 
operation, provide rpnaonahle regulations In Rive full effect to thla section. No telegraph 
Company ahnll cirnsollil.tr with, or hold a controlling Interest In, the alock or booda of 
any nlher telegraph company owning o competing lino, or acquire, by pnrchaae or other- 
wise, any other competing line of telegraph, 

13. All eorporatlona ahall hare the right to sue, and ahall be subject to be aned. In all 

Is. The term corporation, aa used In thla article, • 
Block companies, or any at sedations having any of 
Upas not posse s sed by Individual* nr partnerships. 



11. The General Assembly shall not hare the power to establish oi 
bank nr banking company, or moneyed Institution, for the pnrpnee of leaning bill* of 
credit, nr Mils payable to order or bearer, except under the conditions prescribed in thla 

IS. No Imnks ahnll he established otherwise than nndct ■ general banking law, nor 
otherwise Minn upon a specie basis. 

10. All hill* or notes Issued a* money, shall be at all times redeemable In gold nr 
silver, ami no law shall be passed sanctioning, directly or indirectly, the suspension by 
any hank nr banking compony of specie payment. 

17. Holders of bank notes snd depositors who have not stipulated for Interest, dull, 
for inch notes and deposits, be entitled In Case of insolTency, to Uw preference of pay- 
ment over all other creditors. 

18. Every bank or banking company *■ 
within twenty years from the time of It. 
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(II IU affaire and ILabilillca an fnily 

If. TXa bank fhall receive directly or Indirect]?, ■ greater rate of Intcrcal than ahull Im 
allowed by law 10 Individual* for lending money. 

Hl To* State aball not be a amckhnkler in an; bank, nor ahall the credit of the Btabi 
ever be fjtffl, ur loaned, to inj banking company, a"oclalk>n, or COrporatkm. 



tl. All railroad* and canal* ahall be public highway, and all raliroad and canal eurn- 
panlca aball be common carrlera. Any aaaociatlon oc corporation orjranlinl tor the pur- 
piiee ahall hare Ike right lo conatract and operate a railroad between any polnta la tbla 
State, and to connect at the Stat* line, with rallraada of other Blatea. Ererj railroad coot- 
p*nj ahall bate the right with Ita road lo Interned, connect with, or cran any other rail- 
nod, and aball receive and tramport. each, the other'a freight, paeacngi ri. and can, loaded 
or empty, without delay or dlacrl ml nation. 

M. The General Asecmblj rhall pan lawa to correct aboan and prevent nnjnet die- 
crimination and extortion In the ntea or freight! and paaecngct MritTi on rallraada, 
canal*, aad river* In thla Stale. 

n. No railroad or other tnnaportalion company ahall grant free parace, or tell tkkata 
or paaaea at a diaoonnt other than aa told to the pnblle generally, to an j member of the 
General Aasembly, or lo any peraon holding once nndcr thai State or the United Slaw*. 

tl. No alreet pueenger railway ahall be conatnicted within the 1 Id Ita of any city or 
town, without the conaent or ita local authorities. 

». No railroad, canal, or other Ira™ porta tl on company In eilatenceat the time of the 
ratification of thla Conetltutton, ahall here the benefit of any foltirc IrRlalatlon, by general 
or ipeclal lawa. other than lo eiecatlon or a trait created by law or by contract, except 
on the condition of complete acceptance of all provlakma of thla article. 



1. The personal prnperty of any rcahlFnt of thla 
dollar*, lo be eelectcd by anch reatdenl, aball be ei 

other pmcrn of any cant, iaaucd fur the collection of any debt contracted, alnre the 
thirteen! Inlay ot July, eighteen hundred and alxly-elght, or after the rat I Beat km of thla 
Coaatitntlon. 

S. Every bomeatead, not exceeding eighty acrca, anil the dwelling and apnurtroancea 
thereon, tn be eelectcd by the owner thereof, and not In any city, town, or Tillage, or 
lo Ilea thereof, at the option or the owner, any lot In the city, town or Tillage, with 
the dwelling and appnrtcnancea thereon, owned and occupied by any rreldcnt or thla 
State, and not exceeding thcralnc of two Ihoaaand dollar*, shall be exempted from aalc, 
on execution or any other proem from a court, tot any debt contracted alnce the thir- 
teenth day of Jnly, rightmi hnmlrrd and elxty eight, or after the ratification of ttitr Con- 
itltiitloo. Soch exrmptlnat, however, ahalt not extend tt 



Ifaaaarrkd man, ahall not be valid without the voluntary aigna ton 
wlfotolheaame. 

a. The horneatrad of a family after the death of the w 
fieaa lha payment of anydebta coutracted alnce the thirteenth di 
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eight hnndreil and ality-elKht. or after the ratlOcaUon of thla Comtlunkm, hi ill an, 
during Ihc minority of lbs children. 

«. The provif loiu of aectlMia one and two of ihla article aha 1 1 not bo to conetraed a* lo 
prrrent * laborer "a lien lot work done and performed for the pereoo claiming aack ex- 
emptlim. or ■ mechanlc'e lien for work done on the premiere. 

t. ir the owner of» homeeleod die, leaving a vldn, bat no children, anrh hnmrntiil 
•hall br exempt, anil the rentaand proflta thereof ahall Innra to her benefit. 

fl. The rral or pereonal property of mj female In (hit State, acquired before) mar- 
Tl'st, and all property, real and peraonal, to which the mar afterward! bt entitled by 
rift, gram. Inheritance, or derlae, ahall be arid remain iheeeparat* relate ami prnper tT 
of inch female, and ahall not be liable for any debta. obllautfona, and cngagenoati of 
b*r hatband, and mar be derived or beojoeathedbjr her.theaaBieaalfahewBio/raaajaeaaBT. 

T. The right of eiemptloaa hereinbefore acenrrd, n»r be weired by an loatnancnt ha 
writing, and when audi waiver relate* to realty, the Inrtroment meat ba earned by both 
the buaband and the wife, and alieetrd bj one wltneaa. 

ARTICLE XV. 



1. All member* of the General Aaeembly. and all oOeera, executive and judicial, bo- 
fore lliey enter upon the execution of the dalle* of their reepactlm oBcee, •ball take the) 
following oath or affirmation, to wit : 

"1, — , imlcmnly swear [or afllnn, aa the eaaemajhe] that I will rap. 

port the ronalltiitlon of lire United Sialca and ihe Conatltnilon of the Bute of Alabama, 
ao long aa 1 rnnilnnc a eltluen thereof, and that I will faithfully and hone.ll j dieetiargo 
the Jul lf> nf ihe Attire upon which I nm about lo enter to the brat of my ability, to help 
me God."' Which oath may be administered by Ihe prrahllng officer of either houae of 
the General Aaeembly, or any officer authorised by law lo adminlater an oath. 

ARTICLE XVI. 



. No perron holding an office nf proSI nndcr (he United gtatea, except poatanealera 
lee annual aalaty dor* not eicceil two hundred dnllare, ahall, during hie continuance 
nch nfflcc, hold any office of proflt under thla State ; nor ahall any pereotj how iwo 
a* or prom at one and the name time under thla State, except Jnstleea of the peace. 

It la made Ihe duty of the General Aeecmbly to 
ct lo the provlakma of thla Conalltutlon. 

ARTICLE XVII. 



o-thlrda of each houae thai] dr. 



use-, ahall be duly published In each manner aa the General AaaemUy 
ut three monthe before the next ge 
i of the people ; and k ahall be the ■ 
al election which ahall be held for r 
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tola of tl» qualified elettom on tr« peopoaed amendment.*, and to aaaa*.* return of old 
null list Secretary of SUM; and If It shall thereupon *ppe*r that a majority of all the 
no Stale, who Total it ukl election, voted In favor of the pcupcud 
ill be valid. Hi all latent* end purptwee, m part of Ihla 




'Id tor the pnrpoee of altering or amending the 
ilea* the question or Convention., or no Contention, shall tint 
tka eleclora of the State, and approved by a majority of thoaa 



rn and amendment* 
a the eilatlng Constitution of thla Stale, awl 10 carry ihla 
hereby onlalned *pd declared, I. That all tain In force at 
Itntlnn ami not Inronalalent therewith, ahall remain In full 
force, until altered or repealed «J toe General Assembly ; and all righta. action*, proa- 
eentiona, claims, and rnnuacta of thla Stale, coantlra, Individuate, or bodlea corporate, 
not Inconsistent with thai Constitution, ahall continue to be valid an If Ihla Conatltutlon 
had not been ratified. 

J. That all bond* exeented by or to any officer of thla State, all rrcngniniHvi, oIiIIot- 
Uom, and all other Instrument* executed to thla State, or anj anbdlvlilon or municipality 
thereof, before the ratlnratlon of thla Conatltutlon, and all tinea, laira, penalllea, and 
foTfdtareadoe and owing to thla Slate, or any anbiliTlalon, or to anjnankfpalltytbereof ; 
and all wril*,*Hll*, prosecutions, cl*lrns,*nd eanrra of actions, eacept M herein otherwlaa 
provided, ahall continue and remain unaffected by the ratification or thla Conatltutlon, 
All indklmenii whleh mar haw been found, or which may hereafter be found, for any 
crime or offenao committed before the ratification of thla Conatltutlon, aball be proceeded 
apon in the same manner aa If thla Conatilutlnn had not been milled, 

g. That all the eioratltc ami Judicial officers, anil all other ottkera In thla Slate who 
•hall have been elected at the election held in thin State, on the third day of November, 
eighteen hundred and seventy -fonr. or who may hate been appointed since that lime, and 
ail member* of the preaent General Assembly, and all that may hereafter lie elected mem- 
ber* or the preaent General Assembly, and all other officers holding office at the time of 
the ratlnration of thla Conatlitiilon, fieri* anch aa hold office under any act or the Gen- 
eral Assembly, (hall continue In office, and exercise the dink™ thereof nnttl their respec- 
tive tcrma ahall expire, aa prnrhlrd by the preaent Constitution and law* of thl* State. 

4. Thl* Conatltutlon aball he submitted to tho finalised electors of Ihla Stale for ratl- 
■eathni or rejection, ai authorised and nqulml by an act of the General Assembly of 
thla Stale, entitled " An art to provide for the calling of a Contention in rcvlae ami amend 
the Conatilutlnn of Ihla Stale," approved nineteenth day of March, Anno Domini, 
eighteen hundred nnd seven I j five. 

t. If at nald election the said Constitution ahall he found to have been ratified by a 
majority or all the qualified elector* voting at uhl election, the *aM new Coaatltnllon, ao 
ratifled, aball go Into effect a* the new Constitution or the State of Alabama within the 
time stated In the proclamation of the Governor, and (hall thereafter be binding and 
obligatory aa such upon all the people of thla State, according, to the provision* of aald 
act, approved nineteenth day of alarcb. Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and aettnty-ive, 

C. That Instead of the pa niieailim as required by section twelve of aald act, the Gov- 
araor or the Stat* I* hereby an thorlaed to take *neh *tep* a* will give general poblklty 
~m faa aa economical nanaer aa pnrtkabht. 



CONSTITUTION, ririi 

T. That ill law* requiring, id ennromlloii or the bbiMMnti Of thta Ilm dqring torn 
jar elRhleen bond rod and ■BTtnlj-ftn, are hereby aroUnl. 

S. ThillhoBouilirf BdooitlonofthbBUlelibweujaboltabed. 

B. Tho hUiIc* of the MMlM and Jedklal and nil other oOangl this Bute who 
marDehokllBf oOotattheUineor too ralMesttoa of thki CoaatlUlto, »d the fa; of 
tho pant Krabai of Iba General Aaacnblj, aball Dot bo aSortal by DM ft 

LEROT POPE WALKXB, 



Alabama Conference Female College, II 7, 



Alabama ratals 



Alab 



■mini College, 1M. 

nalltation, Itt-IH. 

IT j war wltb, 17, 

Jollrge.m 

,202. aw. 

ilc militate. X76. 

n, 1810, 1H6-1J7; IB 



— ■State, 131-133. 

— a Territory, ISO, 127, 

Alabama and Chattinonga Railroad, ! 

■cited bj stair. T74 ; *7» ; soW. M. 
Alabama Railroad Commlarion, ttB. 
^faAnwi (lwillnhlp). m 
AtaOtrma K'mirrclenilc rrnlecr>, US. 
Alaiumhnr. In Mexican War, lM;m 

ben of. In war IrBl-M, MT. 
Alfonm, IMn, 411. 
Allen, Brig. -(ten. W. A., MS, Hi. 

Athena sacked. £38. 



Jl Slate or Alabama, M 

Barnaul, I>r. F. A. ft, SB. 
Barahl Creek, engagement at. 
Barton Academe, til, (IS. 
Itartram, William, TO. 
Baton Haas*, durtrict of, H 

at, 100. 
Battle, Brlg.-Oai. C. A„ 14- 
Beaaly, Major D., 107. 
Belleville, IIS. 
Ik'laer, Jamei E., IN. 
Ilerthrl, Captain de, K>. 
Dcaaemor, 90S. 
Be»tor, Daniel P., 180. 
Bcthea, T. a, WS. 
Delta, Judge Edward C, M. 
Bibb, Oar. Thcanaa, HI. 
— Got. W. W., 117, 198, 136, 1 
Blenelllc. 33-3S, 3*. tf-u, 47, 

01. 
Big Warrior, 104. 
Bilml, M, 01 ; tribe. If. 
Birmingham, M*-», SO*. 
Blnrk code, SI. 

drink," I, SO, BT. 
Black alalia parte, MB, Ma, T 
Black Warrior (river), IS. 
"" -k Warrior (chief), H. 
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Bourbon County, 81. 
Bowdon, Franklin W., 197. 
Bowleg William A., 74, 81, 85. 
Bragg, John, 810. 

— Thos., 245. 

— Walter 8., 280. 

Brlckell, Judge R. C., 280, 98, 816. 

Brookfgn (warship), 851. 

Brown, John, 880. 

Browne, (Jot. Montfort, 70. 

Bryce, Dr. Peter, 207, 804. 

Buchanan, Admiral F., 851, 888. 

Baford, Jefferson, 320. 

Bulger, Michael J.. 250. 

Bollock County, 268. 

Burnt Corn Creek, battle, 105. 

Barr, Aaron, 06 ; arrested near Natchez, 97. 

Batter, Col. P. M., 200. 

Byrd, Judge W. M., 261. 

Cabusto, battle at, 30. 

Cadillac, 41, 44-45. 

Caffcy, Capt. Fran. O., 885. 

Cahaba, laid off, 129, 138; Bank at, 146. 

Cahaba Old TownjUlS^ * ' " ~ 

Callabec Creek, battle, 117. 

Caller, Col. James, 105. 

Campbell, Colonel, 250. 

— General, 74. 

— Judge John A., 185, 244. 
Canbr, General, 254. 
Canter, Brlg.-Gcn. J., 248. 
Capitol burned, 204; rebuilt, 208. 
M Capitol Legislature," 27B. 
Carondelet, Governor, 80. 
Carpet-Dapper*, 260, 264. 
Carson, Col. Joseph, 104, 107, 100. 
Cass, Lewis, 161-163. 

Census, 1840. 152, 158; 184a 170; 1850, 808; 

1800,223,227; 1806,261; 1880,288,888; 

1800,805. 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 884. 
Chambers, Henry, 142, 146. 
Champmeslln, M. de, 49. 
Chapman, Gov. Reuben, 166, 174, 186, 197, 

199,208. 
Chateaugue, 87, 88, 49, 51. 
Chattahoochee River, 16, 48. 
Cherokee*, 10; burial rites, 19; cessions 

by (1819), 129; removal of, 170. 
', Peter, 70. 



Chiekasaws, 10, 18-15 ; war with ChocUws, 

87,58-60. 
Chilton County, 278. 
Chilton, William P., Judge, 200, 217. 
ChocUws, 10, 14; funeral rites, 15; war 

with Chiekasaws, 87, 48 ; council of, 110; 

cede lands, 157. 
Choctaw Bluffs, 29. 
Chnnkc, Indian game, 15. 
Claiborne, Gen. F. L., 107, 111, 118-115. 

— Gov. William C. C, 92-91, 96, 101, 109. 
Clanton, Gen. James II., 858, 865, 874. 
Clark, Thomas II., 884. 

Clarke, Elijah, 88. 

— Richanl II., 821. 

Clny, Clement C. Gov., 180, 150, 157, 159, 
168, 160, 175, 100, 198, 199. 

— Clement C, Jr., 211, 885. 

— County, 80S. 

— Henry, 100. 
Claysvllle, 211. 

Clayton, Gen. n. De L., 248, 299, 810. 
ClclHirno County, 268. 
Clemens, Jeremiah, 808, 811, 123, 288. 
Clopton, Judge David, 800, 800. 
Coal Fields, Warrior, 215. 

— Cahaba, 215. 

Cobb, Gov. Rnfns W., 286, 287, 801. 
Cochran, Dr. Jerome, 808. 
Cocke, Gen. John, 111, 118. 

— Zltella, 885. 

Coffee, Col. John, 111, 118, 120. 

Co6tachiqul, 27. 

Colbert County, 268. 

Coleman, Thomas W., 805, 316. 

Collier, Judge H. W., 174, 804, 206, 209, 

210. 
Colony, condition 17W, 87 ; 1708, 40. 
Company of tins East, 50. 
Company of the Indies, 50, 52. 
Company of the West, 46, 47. 
Compromise of 1850, 200. 
Confederate Monument, 800. 
Confederate soldiers, aid for, 809. 
Conservative party, 965. 
Constitution (18C6), 859 ; (1875), 888, 284. 
Constitutional Amendment, 188. 
Convention, Constitutional, 181, 182, 288. 

— (1861), secession, 888, 284. 

— Charleston (1860), 880, 888. 

— colored (1808), 809, 811. 



monk*, SO; council!, St, Ml; l«wnu>. 


Byron land Co., ns. 


21 ; council with, TV ; (nalj wllh 


ono), 


Eranrtf.il, batlle, 117. 


80 : ctwloni bj (1H14), 133, 101. 




" EncJIth Turn," SS. 


Creek town dt-MTlhod, warriur, 18. 




Enllaebopco, attack at, 11T. 


Crciiihaw Count?, MS. 




Krwln, John, t04. 


Crook, Jurn, sot. 




K*rambla County, tit. 


Crowe)], John, 1S5. 




Bptna*, H. del', 44. 


Crouton, <Jen. John T., SSS, tM. 




Kiilanla, Indian Chief, ITS. 


Crnnat, Antalnc,41, ft, 44. 




EriiM, Aupiiila A., StS. 


Cullman. JolinO., SM. 




K«ln C , T. W.. S04. 


Curt*. Dr. J. L. 11., SW. 




EiparU from Colony (17W), W 


Ciwaet*, Indian meeting (1787), 7T 


treaty 




■1, 101. 




Firmer, M.Jnr R, 07. 
Farmer*' Alliance, MS, SOT. 


Dale, BimiK'l, 100, 1M, 114 1 W*» light. 


Karragnt, Admiral, SSI, SBC. 


119, 118, 110. 




"Federal Howl," 10*. 


Dancta. Rabbll Creek tnalj, 1ST. 




Fllipatrlek, Go*, a , 1SS-1SS, 



D'Artacnclle. Dlron, SO, 40, SB. 

— Plemr, 18-01. 

Dauuhlra Irinnd, 33, 40, 41, 4S, 40. 
Dad*. Jeflermn, 23S. IB*. 

— NlcholJM, 138, 107. 
[umann, N. It. H, 300. 
Deaa, (ton. Z.C.,448. 
Dccalnr, 393. 
DcLeon, T. C., SSi. 



Flat llenda (Indiana), 14. 

Florence, StS. 

Florence Normal CaUcgf ■ STT. 



United State* 10*. 
lournoT, Oeneral, 107, 109, 11 
Fiord, Gen. John. Ill, IIS, 111 



MM 
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Fort Gaines, 251, 252. 

— GIam. 107. 

— Hugcr, 250, 233. 

— Jackson, 121 ; treaty of, 122. 

— Louis, 40. 

— Madison. 107. 109, 114, 115. 

— Mims, 10H. 107 ; maatacre at, 108. 

— Mitchell, 113, 162. 

— Montgomery, 123. 

— Morgan. 250, 253. 

— Pun mure, 74. 80. 

— Powell, 251. 252. 

— Rosalie (Fort Panmure), 65, 74. 

— 8L Michael, 123. 

— St Stephens, S3, 02. 

— Slnqaeflekl, 109. 

— Stoildart, 92, 97, 99. 

— Strother, 111,112. 

— Tom bee be, 59 ; surrendered, C7; 83. 

— Toulouse, 43, 51, 53 ; abandoned, 07. 

— Tracy, 250, 253. 

— Tyler, 254. 

— William*, 120. 
Francis, David, 104, 108. 

— the " Prophet," 109. 
Freed men's Bureau, 200. 
Fry, Gen. B. D., 242. 

Gaines, Capt Edward P., 97. 

— George 8., 98, 109. 
Gain** (gunboat), 252. 
Galphin, George, 56. 
Galphinton, Indian meeting, 77. 
Gal vex. Don B., 74, 78. 
Garland, Dr. L. C, 216. 
Garrott, Gen. I. W. t 242. 

Gayle, Gov. John, 158-163, 167, 197. 
Geneva County, 272. 
Georgia cedes western lands, 93, 94. 
Georgia Company, 82. 
Georgia-Mississippi Company, 82. 
Gold discovered, 215. 
Goldthwaite, George, 217, 271 

— Henry, 185, 189. 
Goliad massacre, 171. 
Ooodwyn, A. T„ 821. 
Gordon, Gen. John B., 238. 
Gorgae, Gen. J., 238, 285. 
Grade, Gen. Archibald, 246. 
Granger, General, 258. 
Greene Academy, 187. 



Green Springs School, 296. 

Greensboro, Southern University, 816* 217. 

Male County, 263. 

Hamilton, Peter J., 324. 

Haralson, Jonathan, 816. 

Harris, S. \V\, 210. 

Hartford (warship), 252. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, 99, 119. 

Hayden, Gen. J., 266. 

Head, James B., 816. 

HenU, Caroline Lee, 222. 

Herbert, Hilary A., 313, 324. 

Iltrtnti (ship), 128. 

Herndon, Thomas II., 278. 

Hickory Ground, 72, 131. 

Hlgdon, E. L., 325. 

High-Head Jim, 104. 

Highland Scotch, 84. 

Hillabce town, 118. 

nilllard, Henry W., 182, 189, 190, 210, 824. 

nitchcock. Judge II., 173. 

HitchiU tribes, 17. 

Hobson, Richmond P., 327. 

Hodgson, Joseph, 324. 

Holmes, Gov. David, 100. 

Holtzclaw, Brig.-Gcn. J. T., 248, 232. 

"Holy Ground," 115; battle at, 116. 

Hooper, Johnson J., 222. 

Hopkins, Judge A. F., 173, 174, 190, 200. 

Horseshoe, Battle of, 120, 121. 

Houston, George 8., 182, 259, 280-263, 985, 

286,292. 
Howard College, 187, 188, 306. 
Hunt, John, 98. 

Huntsvllle, 98 ; convention at, 132, 186. 
— Normal School, 811. 

Iberville, 83-35, 37. 

Immigrants, rush of (1817), 129, 180. 

Indians, customs. Industries, worship, 9, 
10; tribes, 11; origin of, 22; council. 
Mobile, (1765), 69; lands ceded, (1805), 
98, 124 ; question ended, 170. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 85. 

Industrial progress, 805. 

Insane, hospital for, 207. 

Insane criminals, treatment, 804. 

Iron furnaces, 815. 

Jackson, Gen. A., 110, lit, 120, 128, 184. 



Johimiouc, Uor. Cipt Ueorje, or, W. 

Joan Coon tj, sea. 

Jonea, Hlch.nl C-, SIB. 

— Gov. Thomn 0„ 303-3C9, III, II*. 

Jo..™'. Bluff, GO. 

Jnilge. Judiw Tboinaa J., WO. 

Jutllclarj organlied, IK, 130 ; Changes 

150, 1ST ; made elective, «W. 
Jinlwo Female Inetltote, 180, 111. 



Kelly. John, NS. 

— Brig.-Oen. J. II., MB. 

— William, 143. 
Kemper brullien, M. 

— lien ben, 101. 
Xcrlcrrc, 01. 

Key, French 8., IM. 
King, William R. 1*0, 143, 1ST, IM, I 
301, aw, 111, 311. 

xoib, c«pt. k. p.. sot, aor, an, sit, i 

SIS, 321. 
Know Nothing party, Oil. 
Ko Klni Kl.li, STB. 






LaFayctte, Gen., HI. 
La Grange College, 153, 1ft 
Ln Orange. Urncral, BS4. 



Ij, Dr. 



- Ju.lgC A 

Lnciil Uptlon law, KB. 

"u II., Kr. 

JumgHnca, Gen. Jamce, 338. 

Lou 1*1 an a. Brat wall* aettkn 
34 ; denned, popalattoa (171 
•hied Into dhrtrlcir, 39. 

Luckett, Captain, lot. 

Lu|>ion, Prof. K. T., 177. 



I.JTCH, * 



.,313,* 



Lyon. Prancta 8., 167, |74, IN, 

- Hr€lell«n, Jou^TbomaeN., 1 
MeClang, Jamea W., 183. 
McConncll, Felix U.. ISO, lt7, I 
SIcOIIHrrar, Alex., 70, 73, 71, 7 

George Waahington, BO; Bl. 
Mrtlnw, TV., IIS. 
MeliiUji.li Bluff. OS, 99. 

- fain II y, BB. 

- f 'apt. John, 93. 
MeKec. John. 110,143. 
MrKlnkj, John, 143, IBB. 
HcKlnatrr, Alexander, I7B, 
MeKlcroT, Juhn M., 300, 
Mclfucen. Peter, 104. 
HcVay, Hugh. Got- ITS. 
Mail ltog, Indluicblcr.il*. 
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Map, location Indian tribes, II. 

— Mississippi Territory, 90. 

— Georgia's original grant, 55. 
Marchand, Captain, 51, 7*. 

— Scboy, 78. 

Mardis, Samuel W., 150. 

Marion Female Seminary, 179, ITS. 

Marion Military Institute, 187, 188. 

Marriages, first in colony, 87. 

Martin, Joshua L., 107, 174, 191-104, 197. 

Matamora, 48, 40. 

Manry, Gen. Dabncy II., 858. 

— Matthew F., 277. 
Mauvila. 0, 16 ; battle, SO. 
Mcscle, Gen. George G., 900, 907. 
Medicine man, 15. 

Meek, Judge A. B., 915, 222. 
Methodist denomination founded, 57. 
Miifort, Le acre, 23, 24, 73, 78. 
Milner, John T., 221. 284, 280. 
Mineral region, 214, 215, 221. 
Mississippi Territory formed, 00. 
Mobile founded, 40 ; 41-44, 51, 70, 101, 194* 

950-JS55, 9TB, 970, 201 ; 295. 
Mobile Company, 187. 
Mobile County, 101. 
Mobile District, 90. 
Mobile and Girard R. R., 208. 
Mobile Harbor dredged, 809. 
Mobile ami Ohio Railroad, 200. 
Montcvallo Industrial School, 818. 
Montgomery and Eufaula Railroad, 274. 
Montgomery and Mobile Railroad, 909. 
Montgomery and Sclma Railroad, 909. 
Montgomery Normal School (Colored), 808. 
Montgomery, new capital. 104; seat of 

Confederate Government, 988. 
Montgomery Railroad Co., 166. 
Moody, Young M., 846. 
Moore, Got. A. B., 810. 990, 989, 888, 



— Got. Gabriel, 188, 146, 151, 159, 158, 168, 
107, 175. 

— Got. 8. B., 158. 
Mordecal, Abram, 118. 
Moren, Lieut. -Got., 979, 978, 978. 
Morgan, Gen. John T., 948, 986, 804, 815, 

821. 897, 898. 
Morgan (gunboat), 
Morris, Josiah, 980. 
Mount Vernon, 107. 



Murfec, Got. J. T., 970. 
Murphy, Got. John, 146, 147, 150. 

Narvacs, P. de, 96, 97. 

Natche Town, 59. 

Natchez Tillage, attack on, 61. 

Nelson, David M., 974. 

NcwBlloxl,47. 

New Orleans, 47; capital of colony, 51. 

Normal College, Florence, 277. 

— School, colored, Montgomery, 809. 

Noyan, Chevalier de, 60. 

Nullification doctrine, 150-161. 



Gates, Got. W. C, 816, 817, 819, 899, 

O'Brien, Margaret, 825. 

Oglethorpe, J. K., 54-57. 

Oliver, Samuel W., 175. 

O'Neal, Brlg.-Gcn., 948, 999, 999, 990. 

Opothleyoholo, Creek Chief, 161, 169. 

Owen, John W., 146. 

Owens, Hardeman, 169. 

— Thomas M., 894. 



Page, Gen. It. L., 951, 
Paine, Robert, 154. 
Palmer, Major S., 806. 
Panton, Leslie A CO., 84. 
Panton, William, 78. 
Paque, Ensign, 51. 
Cartons, Enoch, 107. 

- Got. L; E., 258, 950. 
Patterson, Colonel, 941. 

Patton, Gov. Robert M., 259, 969, 967. 
Pea River, Battle, 109, 170. 
Peck, E. W., 9G6. 

- Dr. Samuel M., 825. 

Pelham, the "Boy Artilleryman," 940. 

Penitentiary system, 1«0. 

Pensacola, 83, 40 ; capital, 07 ; 74, 198. 

Perdido River, 40. 

Pericr, Rene B. de la, 59. 

Perkins, Nicholas, 97. 

Perry, Brlg.-Gen. William F., 915, 954. 

Personal Liberty Laws, 999. 

Pettns, Edmund W., 949, 948, 891. 

Phelan, John D., 946. 

Pickens, Samuel, 188. 

- Got. Israel, 149, 146. 
Pickett, Albert J., 998. 
Pierce, John (first school), 187. 



Pratt miiic, MB; strike at, SIS. 

rmlvillc, 100, KS. 

r™iijUTj of Alabama eatablkdMd, 1M. 

Pryor. Luke, 208. 

Public m-hoo] irtlom, 100,110. 

Prigh, He nalor, S80, MS, S07, SB. 

I'uahm.Lahi, 104, lot, 110, 110, 111. 
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" Raccoon Hough.." 138. 
lUllnud Ixmcle, SulO 
lUilm.il, lint In Alabama, 108. 
- elrlke, SIS. 
union'* plantation, 114. 



liKOlll 






■• ltai Eagle," 104. 

Ital Shoe, Choctaw thief, 08, Ofl. 

Hed Stick*. Creek union, SI, 101 

Religions pragma, 1S8, SOS. 

Ilk*. Jiulpa Bamoel F., 1ST, Its, Mr, M0. 

Hlcharflmii, William, SOS. 

liobcrtton, Junta, 7S. 

llock In ii .ling. 70. 

Rodder, Bric-Ocn. P. D., SIS, 148. 

Rnrtca, lMg.-Uen. R. E., SOB, S44. 

Rodger*, Thornai A., 118. 

Rom. Jack F., 1M. 



kTlBiij-, SM, 48. 49. 
ahanmunrR, Cript., M. 
BncneUl.Soa. 

Shellej, Ilrig.-Cen. C. »., » 

iU, On., SOI . 
Shorter, Got. John O. , SSfi, 1 
ShortildRB. Ocorg* D., 118, 

Shouldcrbonc, treaty ■(. TT. 
•' Slilcenth Section " rand, 1 
Blare owner*, number of, XS- 
SI, vo code, 14B. 
Sl.rery, nrnly r.Ub)l.lKd 



Smith, 11. F„ 141. 

— Jam™. 110, IIS. 

— Om. 

sat. 



mlL.SIO, til 



Samcrnile, II. M., SOS, ISB, 1 

South and North Railroad, * 
South Carolina Yaaoo Co., B 

em Right. Party, 110. 
Southern UnlTmllr, Green* 

nl*h Fort, ISO, SSS. 
Spencer, Bcnatnr, SB3, ITS. 
SprlnK Illll Colic**, 16*. 
Stanton, J. C, SM. 
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Swansea, 70. 

gwayne. Gen. Wager, 254. 

Tait, Colonel, 73. 

Talladega County, 28 ; battle, lit. 

Tallapoosa River, 28, 43. 

Tallasahatcbec, engagement at, 111. 

Tampa Bay, 26. 

Tariff, opposition to, 159, 160, 161. 

Taskaloosa (chief), 28. 

Taylor, Hannls, 824. 

— (Jen. Richard, 254. 

— John M., 166. 
Tecnmsch, 103, 104, 110. 
Tecvmtth (monitor), 251. 
Tennessee Company, 82. 
Ttnnttttt (ram), 251, 258. 
Tensaw, 88. 

Terry, Nathaniel, 191. 

Titus, James, 128. 

Tohopcka, 120. 

Tom beck be Bank established, 128. 

Tombigbee, 14 ; settlers, 90. 

Tonty, Henry de, 84, 87, 86. 

Toulmin, Harry, 100, 102, 150. 

Tracy, (Sen. Edward D., 242. 

Transportation, early, 148. 

Troy, Normal School, 802. 

Tnkabatchl, 18; council at, 77. 

Tuomey, Prof. Michael, 214, 215. 

Turkey town. 112, 241. 

Tuscaloosa Falls, 110; made capital, 148; 

194. 
Tnskalooas, origin of, 24 ; (chief), 28, 20. 
Tuskegec, fort at, 48. 
Tuskegee Female College, 217, 218. 
Tuskegee Institute, 811. 
Tutwller, Henry, 298. 

— Julia, 297. 

Twclre Mile Strip, 81, 94. 
Tyler, General, 254. 

" Underground Railway,** 229. 

Union League of America, 205. 

University of Alabama chartered, 140; 154, 
216, 287; buildings burned, 254; 270 ; re- 
opened, 277; 285,298,819. 

Vandreall, Marqnis de, 61, 62, 68. 
Vente, Henri R. de la, 187. 



Villcmont, 51. 

Vincent, Isaac H., 296, 297. 

Walker, Judge Abraham J„ 246, 261. 

— John W., 182, 140, 141. 145. 

— Judge L. P., 214, 285, 288. 

— Richard W., 245, 809. 
Warner, Senator Wlllard, 268. 
Washington Academy (St. Stephens), 187. 
Washington, Booker T., 811. 
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Maury's Geographies 

Are the favorite text-books in a widely extended circle 
of schools. They are carefully kept in harmony with 
present conditions of science and thought. 

Maury's Elementary Geography, revised and enlarged 
— 120 pages — is charming in text and illustrations. 

The study of the world begins at the pupil's home. 

The earth is first presented as a unit. Then the 
continents are visited. 

Homes and peoples of different countries are shown 
in color, in full page pictures. 

Colored continental relief maps show physical 
features. 

The numerous illustrations are from photographs. 
, Each picture teaches a definite idea. 

Maury's Revised Manual, edition of 1900, is in touch 
with the present condition of geographic knowledge the 
world over. The leading Race Types are shown in 
color. A supplementary sheet includes enlarged maps 
of South Africa, with its newly named states, and China, 
plan of city of Pekin, population of chief cities of the 
United States by Census of 1 900, etc. 

Maury's Revised Physical Geography is a specially 
interesting and teachable presentation of the subject, 
for the higher classes in schools, with supplementary 
Recent Facts sheet of 1900. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

NEW YORK BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 



HOLMES' NEW READERS 

Have superior attractions in their variety and excellence 
of text and beauty of illustrations. 

Correlative Teaching of Color, etc* The Teaching of 
Color, Form, Number and Size, Language and Nature Study 
is carefully correlated, in the First Reader, with the word- 
study and reading. 

Science in Stories* In the successive books, interesting 
facts about Plant Life and Animal Life are woven into 
charming stories, well graded and judiciously interspersed 
with other reading matter. 

The same thing is done with the simpler facts of Physics, 
such as the forces of water, etc., etc. The lessons are bright 
and attractive to children, and at the same time give them 
those elementary facts which the Committee of Fifteen 
recommend being correlated with reading. 

Literature in Readings* For the introduction of pupils 
to Good Literature, these books are unsurpassed. They con- 
tain an unusual number of selections from standard authors. 

The subsidiary Language Exercises are of special 
excellence. 

. First Reader, in board binding, 96 pages, 16 cents. 
First Reader, in cloth binding, ia8 pages, 20 cents. 
Second Reader, in cloth binding, 144 pages, 25 cents. 
Third Reader, in cloth binding, 208 pages, 40 cents. 
Fourth Reader, in cloth binding, 288 pages, 50 cents. 
Fifth Reader, in cloth binding, 384 pages, 72 cents. 



UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

43-47 But 10th St., 352 Washington St., 714-716 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. NEW ORLEANS. 



STANDARD LITERATURE SER 




PRICES 

Single Ntnxbtrs. 64 to H» pagea .... Hjf (Mi « 

•Doubt* Number*. 150 to **4 page* ...» MM J* 

Yearly Sobecrlptfoo : 4 Nntm (paper ha—d awftbm), ton* ■ 

ARRAMQBD BY SUBJECTS, SHOWIHO CRUDOH* BY TEAM 

AMERICAN BISTORT 

"DeertUyr* (CcopcrJb No. I Far 5th and fitt 

Dutchman'i Fireside (Paulding), No, 44 . . . For 6th and 71k 
. 'Grandiathtr'i Chair (Hawthorn.), No. 46. Foil Tot . For 6t 
•Hone-Shoe Robtnaon (Kennedy), No, 10 . . . For 6th and 7U 
Knickerbocker Storka (Irrtng), No. 13 . . . . For 7th and M 

•Lwt of the Mohiura (Cooper), No. «o Fc*7t 

•Pilot (Cooper), No. » For 6th and Tt* 

Spy (Cooper), No. I For 6th and 7U 

'■Water Witch (Cooper), No. 17 For Tt 

"VeetwdHol (KhigakyV No. 33 For 7th and Ml 

*Yem*m« (Simmi), No. 3a . . . . . . . . For 7th and 8th 

ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH HISTORY 

•Harold (Bulwrr-Lyttoo), No. rs For St 

•Ivanhoe (Scott), No. 14 For Tt 

•Kenilworth (Seotllt No. 7 For 6th and 7th 

Rob Roy (Scott), No. 3 For 6th and 7th 

Tale* of a Grandfather (Scott), No. as For6tl 

FRENCH, SPANISH AND ROHAN HISTORY 

Alhambra (Irving), No. 4 for 6th and 7th 

'Last Day* of Pompeii (Bulwer-Lytton), No. 3! ... For 71I 

•Ninety-Three (Hugo), No. 18 For Jtl 

•Peamrt tnd, TAnta. VNWta»m\ Vt «.i . . , For 6th aad 7th 



STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES 

FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Fury Talc* (For Second School Year), No. 39 . . . . For 3d Year 

Robinson Crusoe (De Foe), No. 35 For jd and 41b Yean 

Swim Family Robinson (Wysa), No. 35 For 4th Year 

Wonder Book (Hawthorne), No. 16 (4 Slorie*) .... For 4th Year 

FOR INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 

'Black Beauty (Sewall), No. 31 For 5th and 6th Yean 

Christmas Stork* (Dickens), No. 5 For jth and 6th Yean 

Gulliver"* Travel* (Swift,) No. 13 For 6th and 7th Year* 

Little Nell (Dickens), No. 33 For 6th and 7th Year* 

Paul Dombey (Dickens), No. 14 For 6ih and 7lh Year* 

Pilgrim'* Progrt** (Banyan), No. 30 For 5th Year 

'Round the World in SO Day* (VcmeV No. 34 . . . . For 5th Year 
Twice ToU Tale* (Hawthorne), No. ij ... For 7th and Sth Year* 
•Two Yean Before the Mart (Dana), No. 19 .... For 6th Year 
Snow Image (Hawthorne), No. so For 5th Year 

FOR CRITICAL STUDY OF ENGLISH 

IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

'David Coppcrfseld'* Childhood (Dicken*), No. 36 ... . Complete 
Enoch Ardcn and Other Poem* (Tennyson), No. 6 ... Full Test 

Evangeline (Longfellow), No. » Full Text 

■Song of Hiawatha (Longfellow), No. 37 FuU Test 

•Five Great Author*, No. 4> (living, Hawthorne, Scott, Dickens, 

Hugo) Each Selection Complete 

Lay of the Last Minttrcl (Scott), No. 40 FuU Text 

•Lady of the Lake (Scott), No. n Full Text 

Prisoner of Cliillon and Other Poem* (Byron,) No. 11. 
•Pocnu of Knightly Adventure, No. 36 (Tennyicm, Arnold, 

Macaulay, Lowell) Each Selection Complete 

"Silas Marner (Eliot), No. 43 Complete 

Sketch Book (Irving), No. 1; Eight Complete Selection* 

■Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith), No. +s ....... Full Text 
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Sanford's Arithmetics. 



SH ELTON P. SANFORD, A.M., 



BASED ON THE ANALYTIC METHOD. 
SOLUTIONS CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 
DEFINITIONS PLAIN AND CONCISE. 
GRADUATION OP WORK EASY AND RATIONAL. 
MAKE INTERESTED AND INTELLIGENT STUDENTS. 
WORK AND PROBLEMS PRACTICAL. ' 

The extensive and sustained use of these books 
attests their peculiar adaptation to the needs of 
a large and widely extended class of schools. 

Stanford's Primary Arithmetic $0.20 

Stanford's Intermediate Arithmetic . .36 

Sanford's Common School Arithmetic, .64 

TWO-BOOK COURSE FOR GRADED SCHOOLS. 
Sanford's Intermediate Arithmetic . $0.36 
Sanford's Common School Arithmetic, .64 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Sanford's Higher Arithmetic . $1.00 



UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

NET YORK AND NET ORLEANS 



GILDERSLEEYE-LODGE LATIN BOOKS 

PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE 

Gildcrslccve's Latin Grammar, (School Edition.) By Professors Gilder- 
sleeve and Lodge, vi + 330 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

Pint Book in Latin. By Charles W. Bain, Professor in South Carolina 
College. Cloth, 244 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Eleven Orations of Cicero. By Robert W. Tunstall, Professor in the 
Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland. Cloth, xxxiv + 585 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 

Selections from Ovid. By James N. Anderson, Professor in Vanderbilt 
University. Cloth, 270 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Gfldcrslccvc's Latin Grammar. (Third Edition, 1894.) Revised and 
enlarged. By Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge. 550 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 

Latin Composition. For the first year in college or highest classes in 
secondary schools. By Professor Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins 
University, and Professor Lodge, Teachers' College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 188 pages. Price, 75 cents. Key, 60 cents. 

Exercises for Translation into Latin Prose. By J. Leverett Moore, 
Professor in Vassar College. Cloth, 80 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Selections from the Latin Elegiac Poets* By Jesse B. Carter, Assistant 
Professor of Latin, Princeton University. Cloth, xlvii + 285 pages. 
Price, $1.40. 

Ckcro, De Offices* By F. E. Rockwood, Professor in Bucknell Uni- 
versity. ( In press, ) 

Ckcro, The Second Philippic By E. G. Sihler, Professor in the New 
York University. (In press,) 

These books are a part of the Gilderriccvc-Lodjre Latin Series, combining the 
best results of modern scholarship with regard for the practical necessities of the 
schoolroom. Other books in preparation. 

Please note that Gildersleeve'* New Latin Primer, $f .00, and Gilder- 
sleeve's Latin Exercise-Book, 72 cents, are always in stock. 
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First on the list of books recommended by the History 
Committee of the United Confederate. Veterans. 



HANSELL'S HISTORIES 

ARE THE ADOPTED BOOKS 

FOR 

The State of Louisiana 

The State of Virginia 

82 Counties of North Carolina 

43 Counties of Mississippi 



AND MANY COUNTIES OF 



Georgia and Alabama 



Hansell's School History of the United States . . $060 
HanscU's Higher History of the United State* . . \J00 



UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 
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UNIVERSITY 
SERIES OF COPY BOOKS 

A REVIEW SYSTEM OF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 

Presents New, Original and Practical Features. 

It is Plain — Simple — Easy — Rapid — Groups its let- 
ters and copies according to Classroom Experience 
* and Necessities. 

It is arranged for Ample and Systematic Review. 

SIMPLIFIED PENMANSHIP 

C P. ZANER, G. W. WARE, A. C WEBB, 

Prta. Z*ntrimn Ari Cdlfgty Suf*rvi*pr PrmmmtuAi/ % Sm/tnrittr PtnmmmsAfa 
Columbus, Ohio. Dallas, Tkxas. Nashville, Tehn* 

IN EITHER SLANTING OR VERTICAL STYLES 

Advantages of these books : — 

I. Plainness. 2. Simplicity. 

3. Ease. 4. Rapidity. 

5. Educational. 6. Practical. 

7. Economical. 8. Progressive* 

9. Tested in the classroom. 

Cerresptndenee regarding these admirablt systems 0/ Penmanship is invited hy 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 

Harvard College Widener Library 
Cambridge, MA 021 38 (61 7) 495-241 3 




